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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
—o— 


We are obliged by the intention of our 
Corresponden: ‘* H. R. D.” from Inverness. 
Both the coins he describes are very com- 


mon, and of little value. The first will be 
found Pl. 3. N. 8. and in preface, p. 7, of 
Cardonel’s ‘* Numismata Scotia,” 1786; 
and also in Snelling on the Coins of Scot- 
land. The piece is most probably of Ro- 
bert II. as groats occur with the B. behind 
the head of that Monarch. Robert Bruce 
did not coin any larger piece than the Pen- 
ny.—The gold piece is a Quarter Noble of 
Edward III. published with ample descrip- 
tions in the works of Folkes, Snelling, and 
Ruding. 

We have received a very extended Letter 
from “YY.” (who obliged us with the ac- 
count of Cumnor, printed in our last Vo- 
lume,) in answer to the remarks of ‘* K.” 
in our last Number, p. 102. We take blame 
to ourselves that the objectionable passage 
was incautiously printed ; but are willing to 
attribute it to the zeal of ** Y.”’ for the pre- 
servation of our antient monuments. This 
** Y.”" states to be the case, and we trust it 
will prove satisfactory to ‘‘K.” As, how- 
ever, ‘* Y.”” has not confined himself to an- 
swering the matter in debate, our regard for 
the memory of our old and valuable Corres- 
pondent ‘‘ The Architect,” makes us de- 
cline to print “Y.’s” letter. We trust 
neither of our Correspondents will press 
the 4 ¥ any further. 

Mr. E. H. Barker, of Thetford, says, 
he “agrees with ‘ B.’ p. 124, as to the 
merit of Analecta de Calamitate Literato- 
rum, and rejoices at h’s having reprinted it. 
The Edition by Mencken is not so scarce or 
so dear as ‘ B.’ supposes. Its value is about 
9s. Mr. Barker solicits a copy of the re- 
ee. through the interference of Mr. Ur- 


The Drawing of the Arch of Titus has 
been received, and is now in the Engraver’s 
han 


ds. 
*“R.1.L.’s” offer is accepted. 
P. H. observes, “In p. 657, of Sir Ro- 
bert Ker Porter’s Travels in Persia, is a 
very curious account of a sculptured figure 
on the ruins of Persepolis, to which he 
ives the name of the Ferwer, or Spiritual 
‘ototype of the person over whose head it 
appears to hover. He quotes an old Peh- 
live work on the subject, which gives so 
remarkable an account of the offices of this 
spirit, that I cannot but thus propose the 
question to learned Asiatic antiquaries, 
whether the Ferwer of the Persian Mytho- 
wey may not have been borrowed by the 
agi, from the Jewish yy of the 
captivity ; and icularly from Ezekiel’s 
a the river Cheber FA Chaldea.” 
A Life of the late Bishop Horsley by his 
Son having been announced, and he being 





aware that his Father was in the habit of 
inserting notes and observations in the mar- 
gins and between the ‘of the various 
works which formed his extensive library, 
takes this method of requesting those who 
may be in possession of any volumes con- 
taining such notes, to communicate the sub- 
stance of them to him under cover to his 
publishers, Messrs. Longinan and Co. Pa- 
ternoster-row; and he will feel equally in- 
debted for the communication of any of his 
Father’s letters, which, unknown to him, may 
be in the hands of those with whom the Bi- 
shop either generally or occasionally cor- 


we 

. S. being desirous of ascertaining the 
limits of the Bills of Mortality, inquires 
whence this division originated? The names 
of the Parishes contained within the limits? 
And how far they extend ? 

J.C. in reply to F. B. (p. 104) says, 
«the inscription, Fran. Rinptos, upon the 
portrait there described, has reference to the 
subject, and not the name of the Artist. 
I am further of opinion, that the tradition 
of the Portrait being that of Secretary Wal- 
singham, is also erroneous. This eminent 
man, whose services were so conspicuous in 
the time of our Elizabeth, died April 6, 
1590. Proper names at this period of our 
history were often variously spelt. I would 
suggest the probability of this being a Por- 
trait of E. Benlowes (or as it is often spelt 
Bendlowes) author of ‘ Theophila,’ and se- 
veral other Poems during the Interregnum: 
he died in 1686, zt. 73. There is a Por- 
trait of him at St. John’s, Cambridge, where 
I believe he was educated, and another in 
the Picture Gallery at Oxford, a reference 
to which would of course satisfy F. B. how 
far my suggestion is well-founded.” 

R. I. L. says, ‘* Every reader of English 
history knows the share that the Lane fa- 
mily had in facilitating the escape of King 
Charles the Second after the unfortunate 
battle of Worcester. Being poorly skilled 
in genealogical lore, I- know not whether 
any of the immediate descendants of those 
concerned in saving the King are extant, 
but while on a visit lately to a city in the 
South of Ireland, my attention was caught 
by the crest of a most respectable family of 
that name. It is the royal lion blazoned ex- 
actly as in the King’s arms, only with the 
difference of a star under the dexter paw. I 
was told that Mrs. Jane Lane, in company 
with whom Charles rode as valet to Bristol, 
on being asked what recompence he could 
make her for her important service, demand- 
ed the privilege of adopting his crest as her 
own. He replied, that he could not grant 
that exactly, but that he should give it to 
her with as little difference as possible, which 
he did by the addition of the star.” 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
—_@— 
ANECDOTES OF THE LATE THOMAS COUTTS, ESQ. 
(Continued from p. 187.) 
WITH A PORTRAIT. 


HE late Mr. Coutts was the 
ngest of the four sons of 
John tts, esq. merchant at Edin- 
burgh. f 
Mr. John Coutts was a native of 
Dundee, and descended from a re- 
spectable family. Fortunate connex- 
ions and perseverance obtained for 
him the highest patronage at Edin- 
burgh, where he settled early in 
life, and commenced the business of 
a merchant, and was afterwards cho- 
sen Provost of that city. He was 
steady, careful, and diligent; exem- 
plary and regular in his conduct, and 
universally respected as a man of the 
strictest integrity; a character which 
—s unsullied to his sons.—The fol- 
ing account of Mr. John Coutts 
and his family were communicated by 
the earl of Dundonald to the editor of 
the Morning Post, in refutation of anec- 
dotes published in a pamphlet, entitled 
« Life of Thomas tts,” &c. We 
shall copy them, with a few slight ad- 
ditions, marked within brackets : 

*«* Mr. Thomas Coutts married a 
daughter of Sir John Stuart, of Allan 
Bank, in Berwickshire, and Sir John 
Stuart’s mother was a daughter of Mr. 
Ker, of Morrison, in the same county ; 
and Mr. Ker’s mother was Miss Griz- 
zle Cochrane, daughter of Sir John 
Cochrane, second son of William, first 
Earl of Dundonald. 

«« A singular circumstance attended 
this Lady, which may not be gene- 
rally known, but deserves to be re- 
corded as an almost unexampled in- 
stance of female heroism and filial af- 
fection. I cannot exactly ascertain 
whether the fact I am about to re- 
late happened before or after her mar- 
riage with Mr. Ker, of Morrison —I 


rather think it was previous to that 
event. 

**Sir John Cochrane, bein engaged 
in Argyle’s Rebellion pee > by ames 
the Second, was taken prisoner after 
a desperate resistance, and condemned 
to be hanged. His daughter having 
noticed that the death-warrant was 
expected from London, attired herself 
in men’s clothes, and twice attacked 
and robbed the mails (between Bel- 
ford and Berwick), which conveyed 
the death-warrants ; thus, by delaying 
the execution, giving time to Sir John 
Cochrane's father, the Earl of Dun- 
donald, to make interest with Father 
Peter (a Jesuit), King James's Con- 
fessor, who, for the sum of five thou- 
sand pounds, agreed to intercede with 
his Royal Master in favour of Sir John 
Cochrane, and to procure his pardon ; 
which was effected. Her t grand- 
daughter, Miss Stuart of Allan Bank, 
married the late Mr. Thomas Coutts’s 
father, and brought him four sons— 
Peter, John, James, and Thomas. 
[Mr. John Coutts died July 29, 1761 ; 
see vol. xxxi. 382. 

*« Peter followed the same line as his 
father, and died unmarried, after a 
confinement of nearly 30 years in the 
Lunatic Asylum at Hackney. Johnalso 
followed his father’s business, and suc- 
ceeded him in the firm. He had veryde- 
licate health, and healsodied unmarried, 
between 30 and 40 years of age. James, 
the third brother, likewise followed his 
father’s business, and was a partner in 
a house in London, in St. ary-Axe, 
corresponding with the house of John 
Coutts and Co. Edinburgh. In the 
year 1755, he married “Poll » only 
daughter of Mr. Peagrim, [of Knights- 
bridge, with a fortune of 30,000/. ; see 

vol. 
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vol. xxv. 186.) Mr. Peagrim was a 

artner in the house of Middleton and 
Campbell, afterwards Campbell and 
Peagrim : the shop the same as at pre- 
sent occupied by Coutts and Company. 
Mr. James Coutts became a partner in 
that house [under the firm of Camp- 
bell and Coutts} and, on the death of 
Campbell, succeeded to the whole con- 
cern. Mr. James Coutts had only one 
child, a daughter, who afterwards mar- 
ried her cousin-german, Sir John Stuart, 
of Allan-Bank, [she died Nov. 26, 
1809, see vol. Ixxix. 1180.] Mr. James 
Coutts was for a short time Member 
of Parliament for the City of Edin- 
burgh [elected in 1762]; but in con- 
sequence of some strange and incohe- 
rent language in the House of Com- 
mons, he was induced (at the sugges- 
tion of and by the persuasion of his 
friends) to refrain from attending that 
House. On his mental faculties, as 
well as his bodily health, becoming 
much impaired, he was advised to vi- 
sit a more favourable climate; and, un- 
der the care of his uncle's wife, Lady 
Stuart, and her son, repaired to Italy, 
where a marriage was soon formed be- 
tween Mr. James Coutts’s only daugh- 
ter, and her cousin, Mr. Stuart. Miss 
Coutts’s fortune was from seventy to 
eighty thousand pounds. [Mr. James 
Coutts died at Edinburgh in 1778, see 
vol. xlviii. 141.] 

** Mr. Thomas Coutts, the youngest 
of the four sons, was a partner in the 
house at St. Mary-Axe, and afterwards 
admitted as a partner into his brother’s 
banking-house, in the Strand. Here 
he (Mr. Thomas) became acquainted 
with his first wife, a most respectable, 
modest, handsome, young woman [ Miss 
Susan Starkie], who had the care of 
Mr. James Coutts’s only daughter. 

“« When in my youthful days I have 
occasionally seen her in the nursery, 
washing some of her young Lady’s 
clothes, my boyish tricks may have 
aggravated her to throw some of the 
soap-suds at me, but I deny the fact 
of ever having stated, ‘ that she labour- 
ed on general washing-days at the buck- 
tub, up to her shoulders ;’ or of my ever 
having denominated her a Dry Washer. 

*«* When Mr. Thomas Coutts mar- 
ried, it was said that he had thereby 
much offended his brother James ; but 
still the brothers continued their part- 
nership [till the death of James in 


1778, when Mr. Thomas became the 
sole proprietor.}] Mr. and Mrs. Tho- 
mas Coutts resided in St. Martin’s- 
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lane, in the house occupied by the late 
Dr. Garthshore. There my_ brothers 
and myself have frequently ealled to 
visit Mr. and Mrs. Coutts. Her good 
sense, amiable disposition, and exem- 
= conduct, endeared her to all her 

usband’s family, and commanded the 
respect of every one who knew her. 
Since the year 1785 or 1786, I have 
never seen Mrs. Coutts. She was then 
in Scotland, with her husband and her 
three daughters—at that period all un- 
married. They were on a visit at my 
cousin’s, Sir Charles Preston, of Valle- 
field, by whose invitation I went to 
meet them at dinner. Since then, to 
my recollection, Mrs. Coutts and I 
have never met: nor did I ever in my 
life apply to that Lady for pecunia 
relief, either for myself or any brane 
of my family. 

«« With respect to Mr. Thos. Coutts’s 
age, I rather think his biographer has 
also stated that incorrectly. In former 
days he was always reckoned to be se- 
venteen years older than myself, which 
would bring him to ninety-one at the 
period of his decease, instead of eighty- 
seven. DuNDONALD. 

By this first wife Mr. Coutts had 
three daughters; Soasan, married in 
1796, to George Augustus, third Earl 
of Guildford (who died in 1802) ; and 
has issue.—2. Frances, married in 
1800 to John, first Marquis of Bute 
(who died in 1814); and has issue a 
daughter, Lady Frances Stuart, born 
in 1801; and a son, Lord Dudley 
Stuart, born in 1803.—3. Sophia, mar- 
ried in 1793 to Sir Francis Burdett, 
bart. and has a numerous family. The 
death of Mr. Coutts’s first wife is re- 
corded in our volume for 1815 (Ixxxv. 
i.89.) In about three months after, Mr. 
Coutts was married to Miss Harriet 
Mellon*, of Holly Lodge, Highgate ; 


* Mr. Colnaghi has a collection of thea- 
trical portraits, mostly drawings, in nine 
a _ which had been lent to the 
late Mr. Coutts. ite to each por- 
trait is written a shoe bs hical sketch. 
Appended to that of Miss lon, mention- 
ing her retirement from the stage in 1815, 


is added the following note in the hand 
ea Mr. Coutts : 

When she married Thomas Coutts, 
esq. banker, of the Strand, to whom she 
— the greatest blessing, and made the 





iest of men. T.c” 

is splendid Collection ought to , 
we think, into the possession of Mire. 
Coutts ; to whom such a pleasing and ho- 
nourable memorial must be invaluable. 


a beau- 




















Fhemas Coutts » Cug. 


Died Feb. 24, 1822. 
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a beautiful seat Mr. Coutts had before 
presented to her, and where they have 
since chiefly resided. 


Mr. Coutts pee the accomplish- 
ed manners of a gentleman; plain but 
fashionable in his dress ; sedate in his 


deportment; punctual and indefatiga- 
ble in ieee omen to the last. In. 
deed his great ambition through life 
was the establishing his character as a 
man of business. With such quali- 
ties, when his lengthened life is con- 
sidered, it is not astonishing that Mr. 
Coutts raised himself to the very first 
rank among the monied and bankin 
interests in — —_ Metropolis, an 
in point of personal property, to an 
enqaaiiaied rer cell The archi- 
tect, in a great measure, of his own 
fortunes, he numbered amongst his 
relatives some of the first and most 
antient families of the kingdom, and 
Royalty itself condescended to shed a 
ray of gay delight over his more inti- 
mate and private friendships. He 
numbered also among his acquaint- 
ance many men of genius and taste 
in Poetry and the Drama. At his 
convivial board (and no one more li- 
berally imparted to his friends), such 
ornaments of literature as Dr. Arm- 
strong, John Home, and Caleb White- 
foord, with numerous others, were 
perpetual guests. There the conversa- 
tion, as may be well imagined, was 
most animated, inexhaustible in anec- 
dote, and rich in information: to 
this the liberal host contributed his 
full share. To the meritorious Actors 
of the day he was a most munificent 

tron, frequently sending large sums 
or tickets at their benefits. Indeed, 
we have heard it reported, that his 
intim with Miss Mellon origi- 
nated from this circumstance. In 
matters which related to the Drama, 
his judgment and taste were generally 
acknowledged ; and his Letter relative 
to the projected Memoir of David Gar- 
rick (ciladed to by Marphy), in sup- 
port of Barry, is a proof of his solici- 
tude to render justice, and preserve the 
professional memory of an Actor, 
whose excellences he had so often 
witnessed. 

The remains of Mr. Coutts were 
removed on Wednesday the 6th of 
March, from  Stratton-street, Picca- 
dilly, accompanied by above 40 no- 
blemen and gentlemen's carriages ; 
among which were those of the Dukes 
of York, Clarence, and Sussex ; Lords 
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Coventry, Cawdor, James Stuart, 
Guildford ; Sir Francis Burdett, &c. 
The principal mourners were Lord 
Dudley Stuart, Sir Coutts Trotter, the 
Family Physician of the deceased, and 
the upper members of the household. 
About five o’clock, the cavalcade ar- 
rived at the George Inn, Windsor, 
where a room hung with black, and 
decorated with escutcheons, was pre- 
pared to receive the coffin. Mrs. Coutts 
attended as chief mourner. The hearse 
was drawn by six horses. 

The procession started the following 
morning, in the same order, for Wrox- 
ton Abbey, near Banbury, Oxford- 
shire, the place of interment. 

The will of Mr. Coutts was proved 
in the Prerogative Court of Canter- 
bury, on March 20, by five of the exe- 
cutors, viz. Mrs. Harriet Coutts, wi- 
dow, the relict, Sir Edmund Antro- 
bus, Sir Coutts Trotter, Edward Ma- 
joribanks, and Edward Antrobus the 
younger, esqrs.; a power being re- 

of granting probate to Andrew 
Dickie, William Fw the younger, 
Thomas Atkinson, and John Parkin. 
son, esqrs. the other executors. The 
testator, by his will, which is dated 
the gth of May, 1820, appoints Mrs. 
Coutts universal legatee, and bequeaths 
to her his share in the banking-house 
and business in the Strand, and all. be- 
nefit and interest to arise therefrom. 
There is a codicil to the will which 
relates to trust property only. The 
personal property within the province 
of Canterbury is sworn under 600,000/. 

Many persons are surprised at the 
singular disposition of Mr. Coutts’s 
property, which apparently disappoints 
the just expectations of his children. 
But the fact is said to be, that by this 
exclusive bequest to his wife, no le- 
gacy duty is payable upon this vast 
sum. r. Coutts had the fullest re- 
liance in the honour of his wife, that 
she would comply with his wishes in 
the disposal of his immense wealth. 
It is ramoured that his wishes were, 
that his property should be divided 
into four equal parts, three of which 
should be made over to his three 
daughters, and the fourth retained 
Mrs. Coutts. This arrangement will 
probably be complied with. 

There is a portrait of Mr. 
Coutts, drawn by A. Chisholm, and 
engraved by Sievier, after a painting 
by Sir W. hey, R.A. 

Mr. 
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AQUuUS” _—_ 5. 
S, p. 7*, says, ** Plenty is 
At a was loss to the ferener¢” 
and ‘ Season is a father, whose child- 
ren thrive best when he does the least 
for them.” These positions are, to 
me, strange and incredible; and, I 
as, whether I can aay 

ve them so or not, palpably false. 
-- am one of those ‘ale old, that 
there is (as has been well observed) 
**no sophistication in the Divine pro- 
mises.”” What holy and inspired men 
of old prayed for as a blessing, and 
God himself promised as a blessing, 
that I believe to be a blessing now, as 
it was in the days of old, however in- 
competent I may be fully toappreciate, 
or accurately to explain it. hat was 
the prayer of the prophetic Isaac for 
his son, when he blessed him? ‘*God 
give thee of the dew of heaven, and 
the fatness of the earth, and plenty of 
corn and wine.” Gen. xxvii. 28. What 
says God himself by the wisest of men 

om he inspired? “* Be not wise in 
thine own eyes. Honour the Lord— 
so shall thy barns be filled with plenty, 
and thy presses shall burst out with 
new wine.” Prov. iii. 7—10. 

The operations of Him who is won- 
derful in counsel, far exceeds man’s un- 
derstanding ; and that machine which 
God himself has made, which is daily 
before our eyes, and therefore, like 
other daily blessings, too little regarded 
—that machine, Civil Society, one of 
the most beneficent, is not one of the 
least wonderful works of God. 

I am not going, Mr. Urban, to en- 
ter upon a ndless field of specula- 
tion. I shall only beg leave to offer 
one remark, and put a single case, as 
my friend ‘‘ Equus” has set me the 
example. We all feel the truth of 
what one well-informed (in full ac- 
cordance with the heathen sages) has 
said of the human body, in order to 
illustrate the beauty and symmetry of 
the body politic: ‘God hath so tem- 
pered the body together, that if one 
member suffer, all the members suffer 
with it; if one member be honoured” 
and prosperous, ‘all the members re- 
joice with it,” and partake in the com- 
mon benefit. 

Now I will suppose, what I know 
to be fact, that where the land is good, 
and the season favourable, an acre pro- 
duces 40 bushels of wheat. Let us 

* In this letter, p.7. b. |. 11. (by an 
error of the press,) for two, read ten bushels. 
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suppose the price to be 5s. per bushel ; 
the total amount will of course be 10/. 

r — 4 inferior land, or in a 
ess favourable year, su the crop to 
be only half, lod as’ quien doutlle 
that is, 20 bushels per acre, and 10s. 
per bushel. Here the return to the 
occupier is the same as before, 10/. 
per acre; but the double crop is far 
more beneficial, for several reasons suf- 
ficiently obvious, and for many others 
equally certain, butlessapparent. When 
the grain is double in quantity, the 
straw (not noticed by “ Bao us”) will 
also, 1 presume, be nearly double, 
which is a material advantage, whe- 
ther it be at once converted into mo- 
ney, or used as fodder, to create ma- 
nure, or for other pur . Again, 
when bread is cheap, the price of la. 
bour and of other necessaries will be 
lower, and consequently the expence 
of cultivation will be less. Where the 
crop also is abundant, it is a proof that 
the land is clean, and in good heart ; 
and affords a prospect of another good 
crop, with, comparatively, little trou- 
ble in clearing and preparing the soil. 
If at one period of time, and under 
certain circumstances, 10s. will pur- 
chase as much bread, or other neces- 
sary food, as 20s. used to do, I have 
10s. remaining in my pocket, some of 
which may go, and infallibly will go, 
to procure luxuries or comforts, from 
some of those numberless artists and 
mechanics, who sustain the state of 
the world, and without wham a city 
cannot be inhabited. 

That very curious and authentic 
book of Fleetwood, which your Cor- 
respondent quotes, shews that there 
was a much greater fluctuation for- 
merly in the price of commodities than 
there has been in later times. It proves 
also, that, whatever may be the effect 
of paper, or of metal currency, of corn- 
laws made or abrogated, quantity ever 
was and ever will be the great regu- 
lator of the market. In particular in- 
stances during the ¢ransition from one 
extreme to another, one inconveni- 
ence wil! be felt, and where many 
suffer, some will complain. But the 
balance will not for ever vibrate ; it 
will find its level. I accede therefore 
to the maxim of your Correspondent, 
that ‘“‘ Season has the reins of Corn 
Prices in his hands”—save only, that 
some allowance must be made for 
laudable industry, or culpable sloth. 

Yours, &c. R.C. 
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[With ings of the old and present 
mage toe! vin eo 


(Continued from vol. LXXXVI. . p. 207.) 
T# Little Theatre over against 
the Opera Howse in the Hay- 
market. — The Haymarket Theatre. 
The foundation of the original Thea- 
tre thus named, was commenced on 
the sole speculation of one Potter, 
a builder or carpenter, and the whole 
fabric was completed in 1720. The 
proprietor did not possess a patent, nor 
appears to have. ed the grant 
a licence, or been in any way’ engaged 
with a company of young amateur 
a. that about the time of 
ilding the House acted with some 
applause at a tavern in St. Alban’s- 
street. The Praag: of speculation (if 
any) upon which Potter might have 
depended, was the chance of letti 
the House to “‘ The French Players. 
Parisian dancers, or an Italian singer; 
was an exhibition partially patronized 
by the audience from the earliest esta- 
blishment of the English drama. Dur- 
ing the 17th century dancing and 
singing formed a distinguished portion 
of the bil! of fare, and served to eke 
out an evening’s entertainment instead 
of a regular after-piece. Indeed so 
ingratiated were these exotics with the 
public, that any capricious refusal (like 
sudden illness) upon the part of a per- 
former, to go through with the an- 
nounced dance, or sing a song, most 


frequently created (in theatrical tech- 
nicality) a riot. In some occasions 
we find a French play tolerated at the 
Patent Theatres, and generally once 


ae ea ay ey rench 
yers ;”” but we believe the opening 
of this Theatre was the first attempt 
to form os povmnant me ary é for act- 
ing i in that language, 
and which ides met with a sig- 
nal and absolute defeat within the 
same walls. 

The announcement of the opening 
of the House in a daily paper 
of the 15th Dee. 1790, as follows: 

«At the New Theatre in the 
street), which is now pletely finished, 
will be acted French Come as soon as 
the rest of the actors arrive from Paris, 
who are daily expected.” ; 

The first performance was thus ad- 


vertised : 
** Never acted before. — the Com-~ 


pany of French Comedians. At the New 
Gent. Mac. March, 1822. 
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of fixed—Boxes, 4s. 


together; and no person to 
without Tickets, which will be delivered o; 
this day at Mr. Slaughter’s Coffee-house in 
St. Martin’s-lane, and at the above Theatre, 
at 5s. each. With a new Prologue, and 
several Entertainments of ing. — Gal- 
lery 2s.—To begin at Six o’Clock. 


On Jan. 2, 1721, the prices. were 
it, 2s. 6s, Gall. 
ls. 6d. During part of the fol- 
lowing season, 1721-2, the bills an- 
nounced : ‘* By his. Grace the Duke 
of Montague’s Company of French 
Comedians.”. 

This Theatre was not occupied by 
an Region Company watil near three 
years after it was built, and anew play 
then was introduced to the public, on 
the night of the first opening for the 
season, by a still greater novelty, an 
entire new company. 

«* On Thursday, Dec. 12, 1723, (says the 
Universal Journal) a new Play-house was 
opened in the Haymarket. The Company, 
we are informed, consists of persons who 
never appeared in public before. The first 

lay they entertained the Town with was a 
es, intituled, The Female Fop, or the 
false one fitted.” 

In the Preface to that play the au- 
thor states, “‘ That it was to be play'd 
by a new Company, unknown to and 
unheard of in Town ;” adding, “* it 
might have afforded a strong apumant 
against us, but that it was to be. per- 
formed by persons who never 
on a pee a their fir 
too.” o was the manager’ to | 
‘* young Company,” does not 4 
nor how long they continued acting ; 
probably their season was a very short 
one. At first the bills were printed 
without the names of the actors, but 
they were afterwards inserted. 

Ta 1724 we find the French Come- 
dians there, who * no per+ 
son to be admitted into the boxes 
but by printed tickets, which will be 
delivered at the door.” 

1725. Several Concerts performed 


there. 
“On April 11, 1726, “The Company 
of Italian Comedians just arrived,” 
commenced performing by subscrip- 
tion; and, as the season advanced, 
Signora Violante with rope a 

anc 
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and tumblers also performed and con- 
tinued there during the following 
season. 

The popularity of the latter enter- 
tainment is shown by the owe | 
verses from a “* Raree Show” ballad, 
introduced in the Rape of Proserpine*, 
and sung by Mr. Salway. 

** Here be de Hay-market, vere de Italien 
Opera sweetly sound, 
Datt costa de brave gentry no more as 
Two hundred tousand pound ; 
A very pretty fancy, a brave gallante show, 
E juste come from France, toute Noveau. 
«¢ Here be de famous Comediens of the world, 
De troupe Italien, 
Dat make a de poor English veepe, 
Because de vill troupe home again f ; 
A very, &c. 
“ De toder place be Mademoiselle Violante 
Shew a tousand trick ; 
Shee jump upon de rope ten storie high, 
And never break her neck ¢ ; 
A very, &c.” 


During the season of 1730-1, this 
Theatre was opened “ by the Com- 
pany of Comedians,” as their adver- 
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tisements announced §, and probabl 
collected by Henry Fielding. i 4 


fought (says public Jouraal ar the Preach 
fought (says a ic at 

Thestre “ tie Haymarket. Mr. 
Figg and Mr. Sparks, at which pe: 

his Serene Highness the Duke of Lorrain, 
his Excellency Count Kinski, and several 
persons of distinction, were present; when 
the ey oe judgment of the sword was 


delin in a very grange | manner by 
those two champions, and with very little 
blood-shed. His Serene Highness was ex- 


tremely pleased, and ex his intire 
satisfaction, and ordered an handsome 
gratuity.” 


In April 1732 the English Opera of 
Amelia, by Henry Carey, was per- 
formed ‘“ after the Italian manner,” 
with additional songs by Miss Arne Ai 
Pit and boxes laid together, at 5s. Gal- 
lery, 2s. 6d. And tickets and places 
‘had at Mr, Fribourg’s, maker of rap- 
pee snuff at the door of the Theatre.’ 

Signora Violante, having in a trip to 
Dublin 4, collected a'new Company, 
commenced here in September 1732. 





* The Rape of Proserpine was first acted, Monday, Feb. 13. 1727, after the Cheats of 
Scapin, at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Receipt of the first night was 216l. 12s. 6d.; second 
night, 203/, 19s.; third night, for benefit of John Rich, 205/. 2s. It was probably the 


joint production of Theobald and Rich. 





+ This had long been an accusation against these birds of 5 wang The Epilogue to 
tre 


the Comedy of the French Conjurer, acted at Dorset Gardens 


by Monsieur, has the following lines : 


** Here dull comedian spend ten tousand pound, 


Build house, and act 


in 1677, as spoken 


T seav’n year round : 


Begar, dat be no good French fashion; dey, 
Like true knights erran, scorn so long a stay, 
Act but a veek, or fortnight, and away. 
t, We presume it was either husband or relative of this lady, and one of her company, 


that the following feat :—‘‘ Last Thursday evening [June 1, 1727], about 8 
M. Violante, = is lege an 


te, an Italian, descended head foremost, by a rope, his 


legs and arms extended, 





from the top of the steeple of St. Martin’s Church, over the houses in St. Martin’s-lane, 
to the farthest side of the Meuse opposite.thereunto, in the space of half a mihute’s time. 
*Tis computed to be about 300 yards. There were present a great number of spectators : 
the young Princesses, and several persons of quality were in the Meuse ; where a feather- 
bed was laid at the bottom of the rope to receive him, but he leaped from off the rope 
within a few yards of it.” British Journal, 3 June, 1727. 

§ «* By the Company of Comedians, at the New Theatre in the Haymarket, to-morrow 
wang Velwtey the 23d of December, will be presented, The Author’s Farce ; in which 
will be introduced an operatical puppet-show, called, The Pleasures of the Town. ‘The 
of Luckless the Author, by Mr. ; Whitmore, Mr. Lacy ; » Mr. Reynolds ; 
Sparkish, Mr. Furnivall; Bookweight, Mr. Jones; Scarecrow, Mr. Wathen; Harriott, 
Me. Lacy ; Goddess of Nonsense, Mrs. Mullart; Don Tragedio, Mr. Ayres; Sir Farsical, 
Mr. Davenport ; +, Opera, Mrs. Nokes; Dr. Orator, Mr. Jones; Somebody, Mr. 
Wathen; Nobody, Mr. Cross; Punch, Mr. Reynolds; Joan, Mr. Hicks. To which will 
be added, the comical Tragedy of Tom Thumb; in which will be introduced a new act, 
called, The Battle of the Poets; or, The Contention for the Laurel; between Coment 
Profound, Sulky Bathos, Fopling Fribble, Noctifer, &c. With the songs proper to the 
same. The part of Fopling Fribble by Mr. Woodward. Printed books of the poets will 
be sold at the Theatre.” &c. &c. . 

|| Sister to Dr. Arne, and in 1734 married Theophilus Cibber. 

Her first performance in Dublin was in 1727. 

The 
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The following hill of the Entertain- New Theatre in the Haymarket, on Mon- 
ment is too curious to omit: pr Amdo the 4th day of September, 
will be presented the most surprising per- 

** At the particular desire of several per- formances that ever were shewn on the 
sons of » for the benefit of the famous English Theatre. To which is added, the 
Signora Violante, who is just arrived witha Becoar’s Orera*, after the Irish manner, 
new extraordinary fine Company. At the which was performed 96 times in Dublin 





* The following note upon this Opera, when first produced, is taken from an unfinished 
and unpublished volume printed in 1812, called, ‘‘ The Prompter.” The authority was 
a a register of plays kept by Charles Moyser Rich, one of the proprietors of 
Lincoln's Inn Fields Theatre, and obligingly communicated to the Editor by Mr. Kemble : 

«« By the enumeration of Mr. Rich, this popular Piece was only performed sixty-two 
nights in the first season, which ended June 19th, 1728, while other accounts state the 
number as one night more. A circumstance mentioned by the Author in a Letter to Swift 
may explain this variance. He relates, that on the thirty-sixth night, it was substituted 
at a benefit, a performer being suddenly taken sick, and the audience would not suffer any 
other Play to be acted. As this was ‘ contrary to all rule,’ probably Rich did not chuse to 
notice the fact, and therefore registered ‘ Hamlet,’ for the benefit of Mrs. Barbier. 
Money and Tickets amounting on that night to 163/. 10s. proves the demand to have been 
made by a very full House. The whole money received for the sixty-two nights was 
11,199/. 14s. In the following statement, the benefits of the Author are + mmmeyn= pl 
that it may show how little exertion he used in the customary disposal of Ti 

££. ¢@ 






d. 

The first night produced .............seseses00 b soncsonseseesensonsenegibeebennenenoenstian 169 12 0 
The third mght, for the Author, in Money.... ove 143 17 6 
CePA Tickets ........0100:corecerccessceresesereersccereesececs osreeee seeee 18 15° 0 

The sixth, for same, in Money. ................scssscerssessesonssesensnseees Rabaasecd 173 11 0 
Card Tickets . .......... eesercecee Seecccccccccocces cosccsoee erecccccccecone ow 16 0 0 

The ninth, for same, in Money ..........s0ce000 sseseeseeeeee © secssece seccoscenaabiae 153 7 0 
Pain Be Sen cities Snecma coceeceness —— wee 12 5 OO 
t y r the t u » tho not so ex 170 5 6 
The fifteenth, for a fn EGG 200. ccrcccccccocceseccces ~ ences seccoscecenpoboces 162 8 O 
Card Tickets...........+.+«+ gucevacesiscoesoccescoboncedesoose ponsesbenntipedins - 1310 0 

The twenty-first ‘‘ the King, and Queen, and Princesses were at the House”. ..163 14 0 
The thirty-seventh, the largest receipt. ..........+. sevcceee eeesoceeee sengencsssane se0e194 13 0 
The fifty-ninth, the lowest receipt .. ..........0+ esseecsseeesereeererees © erevcecceees - 53 6 6 
‘* The following season commenced in September with the same and on the New 


Year’s day of 1729, it was acted “* by the Lilliputians,” the Prince of Wales being present 
to a House that produced 116/. 11s. The novelty of these pigmy prodigies served to amuse 
the town for fifteen nights, and were favourably ws re the lowest receipt being 371. 2s. ; 
while the Tragedy of Macbeth, acted a short period after, brought only fourteen guineas. 

** On December the 7th, 1732, the New Theatre in Covent Garden opened, and as 
early as the ninth night, ‘‘ The Beggar's Opera” was produced, with the novelty of Miss 
Norsa performing the character of Polly. On that occasion, it was acted at Drury-Lane 
for the first time, and for three nights played in rival competition at both theatres. There 
the contest ended, and the piece was continued at Covent Garden through twenty nights. 
On the second night of performance the receipt amounted to 122/. 11s. a larger sum than 
had been before received at that theatre, ner weyme  ne novelty of its being new built, 
and the price of admission to the Pit having been made for the opening, equal to the boxes. 

“« This piece was not again revived within the period of the Register kept by Mr. Rich. 

v0 Mr. Quin adopted it for his benefit at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, March 19, 1730, and 

ing Macheath, it then produced the third best house of the season, there being in 
money 112/. 13s. 6d. and by tickets 93/. 16s. making 206/. 9s. 6d. Of the two nights that 
exceeded, there was performed Hamlet, the part of Grave-di by Mr. Leveridge, for his 
Se ee Oe Oss tickets is not specified) ; and 
the Recruiting Officer for the benefit of Mr. Wood, Treasurer, who received 216i. the 
tickets disposed of being 197/. 10s. The money receipt, which is the truest standard of 
public _— might be in favour of the Opera. However, as a stock piece it 
shared same fate as attended the productions of our Immortal Bard, in not being able 
occasionally to draw an audience. ‘‘ Dismissed the Beggar's Opera,” occurs in the 
Register for Covent Garden Theatre the 26th of May and 27th of June, 1737; and, rather 
extraordinarily, at -Lane on the 17th of May, 1740, is ‘ Dismiss’d the Beggar's 
Opera for the benefit of Mr. Walker.” If this was Tom Walker, the original Macheath, 
such a neglect of public patronage can only be accounted for by the known dissipation of 
the actor.” 


with 
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with great applause. The of Mac- 
heath the celebrated Mice Woflington; 
Mr. hm Mr. Morrice: Mr. Lockit, 


Mr. Daly; Filch, Mr. Roan; Mat o” th’ 
Mint, Mr. Dease; Polly Peachum, Miss 
Jenny; Mrs. Peachum *, Miss Woffington ; 
Miss Lucy Lockit, Miss Corbally; Mrs. 
Diana Trapes*, Miss Woffington: and all 
the other parts to the best advantage.— 
With several Entertainments of Dancing ; 

icularly, a a Dance by Master 

Fevre and Miss Violante; a Louvre in 
boy’s cloaths, by Miss Violante; and the 
two Pierrots by Mons. Lalauze and Mr. 
Tobin. — Tickets to be had at Mr. Fri- 
*s, next door to the Theatre. Boxes, 
tt, 3s. Gall. 2s.” 

(To be continued.) 


THE CENSOR. No. XIII. 
(Continued from p. 123.) 
[Puckle’s Club.] 
“FRHE Club: or, a Dial 
tween Father and Son.” 
*¢ In Vino Veritas.” 

*« London: Printed for the Author ; 
and sold by S. Crouch, at the corner 
of Popes-Head. Alley, in Cornhil, 1711, 
12mo. pp. 78.” 


5s. 


be- 


Amongst the numerous Essays form- 
ing part of the Literary History of this 
Country, little has been said concern- 
ing a class of Writers whose pen was 
principally employed in delineatin 
* Characters,’ not se much from rea 
life, as from faney and their fertile 
imagination. During the seventeenth 
century, their works engrossed the at- 
tention of the reading public, and, 
what —_ now appear , formed 
a code of p without the pale of 
Theology and Spiritual exhortation : 
it is true that all will not come under 
this description, but such as must be 
excluded were chiefly of a temporary 
nature, or designed for the immediate 
exposure of folly. But their real im- 
portance is gone by, nor are they now 
valued for the advice they contain, and 
the strokes of genius they elicit, but 
for their rarity, the absolute customs 
and ‘ characters’ they record, and the 
notes which they furnish to re-publi- 


The Censor—Puckle's Club, 





(March, 


cations of contemporary works, Such as 
wish to see them enumerated and de- 
scribed will find an interesting account 
of them (previous to the yedr 1750) 
subjoined to Mr. Bliss’s recent edition 


of Earles’ ‘ omer oy Some 
were undoubtedly publis with a 
view to the correction of abuses, others 
for the sake of ing satirical reflex- 
ions on the world, while the remainder 
may be set down as the lucubrations 
of gentlemen, on whom the steam of 
a printing, house acted as the inspiring 


vapour phi. 
hon reasonably be doubted, whe- 
ther any benefit to mankind could re- 
sult from this species of composition ? 
To this question it will be difficult to 
adduce a decisive answer. The Wri- 
ters, without doubt, were seriously im- 
pressed with that idea, but vanity can 
sanctify as well as superstition. The 
fair answer must be, that it struck at 
what was ridiculous rather than what 
was bad, and that its object was the 
amendment of manners, not of mo- 
rals; still we are permitted to doubt 
its efficacy, because its parent was a 
poetical imagination. It would be 
equally hard to pronounce it useless, 
and presumptuous to affirm it potent: 
effects can never be traced to such a 
cause, because the changes in human 
nature do not emanate from precept 
and sentiment. The style became ex- 
tinct about the close of the seventeenth 
century, when useful knowl be- 
to be more widely spread, and 
moral duties to be better anny 
nor was it an necessary for 
persons to conten through books the 
experience resulting from sense and ob- 
servation—if the truth of this be al- 
lowed, it follows that during their exist- 
ence these volumes had been of at least 
an artificial service.—Till that period 
they maintained a high rank in En- 
glish Literature, after which they sunk 
into neglect; the one was immoderate, 
the other unmerited, and they have 
now but their individual merit. to rest 
on. Their style was generally cor- 
rupt; the lowest imens of it are 
vulgarity itself, while the best are but 





* We have here the characters of Macheath, Mrs. Peachum, and Diana acted 
the same person, Miss Woffington. A leading performer being) announced to act minor 
rd rs as well as the princi 


wa Ngee sd wi Regen awh os 
vocabulary, doubling, or a lit of fat. No doubt, Mr 


. Urban, in your chapel that term is 


known, though your pages afford no practical explanation. Here it meens the 
arising from the subordinate characters having a short speech of some humour to deliver, 
which tells with the audience, secures applause, quickens the soul and inspiration of an 


actor, and confirms popularity. 


the 
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the relics of Eupheism, a name latel 
rendered intelligible to modern 

ers: metaphor, and wit- 
ticism, are their inent features, 
on which the ear may dwell with plea- 
sure, but’ not the mind with satisfac- 
tion ; and which, as the Latin Gram- 
mar * expresses it on er occasion, 
«* Rejicit et textus, nec sensus postulat ipse.” 
What sinner was ever reclaimed, or 
what disputant convinced, by argu- 
ments clothed in affectation and con- 
ceit? 

We may discern gradations amongst 
writers of ‘Characters,’ as well as in 
other departments of literature, which 
appear to consist of three. In the first 
we may place Sir Thomas Overbury, 
John rt, Nicholas Breton f, 
Geoffrey } Rwy (whose Essays were 
penned in the King’s Bench, under 
no ay, TL saan . TE Bi- 
shops les and Hall jj, Fuller 4, 
Francis Wortley **, Butler, and Owen 
Feltham +t. In the second, Thomas 
Harman (Author of ‘ A Caveat for Com- 
mon Cursetors,’ 1507), Henry Per- 
rtd, Wye Shallonstall §§, T. Ford |j}j, 
Sir John Birkenhead, and the ‘ mi- 
serably-noted’ Richard Flecknoe 7. 
—The rear may be brought up by Sir 
William Coventry, E. Hickeringill, 
and a numerous tribe of anonymous 
writers of single Essays. Many, how- 
ever, as these authors are, few onl 
exist. at this time, each bearing a dis- 
tinct character from the rest, accord- 
ing to his habits and situation in life: 
in Overbury we trace the refined and 
courtl tleman, in Earles the learn- 
ed and literal divine; in Bué/er the acute 
and morbid satirist; and in Puckle 
commercial integrity. The ‘ Moria 
Encomium’ of mus, the earliest 
of such works, ranks in every respect 
above its successors. 


The literary merits of Puckle can 
only be ascertained from his pages, as 
his name is unknown in bi “ 
Yet, we cannot say that 
“« More of the man had artfully been saved, 
Had Kneller painted, and had Vertue graved ;"” 
as his portrait by the latter hand is still 
to be met with. A recent edition of 
his ‘ Club,’ has given his lucubrations 
an elegant appearance, but confesses 
itself unable to redeem his deserts from 
the obscurity in which he left them. 
So seldom the name oceur, that 
it cannot be deemed superfluous to 
= what we are able res ting it. 

rigge, in his * Anglia iviva,’ 
1647, mentions a Capt. John Puckle, 
whose identity is hopeless ***. 
Among the ‘ King’s Pamphlets’ is 
preserved a tract, entitled “Gentil Con- 

tions no Toll-Payers, by William 
Westup and Thomas Puckle,” dedi- 
cated to John Brandlin and Thomas 
Edgar, Esqrs. Justices of the Peace 
an ee 4 the area, then 
sitting at the ound at Ipswich ; 
o Printed for Sohn Clowes, agian the 
lower Pump, and are to be sold at 
Ipswich, 16050,” 4to. pp. 8. Of its 
authors nothing is known, nor is it of 
any interest whatever. The last per- 
son of this name whom we can men- 
tion was Thomas Puckle, merchant, 
described by Blome, in his Britannia, 
1673, as one of the gentry residing in 
London. 

Mr. James Puckle, author of the 
work before us, was, we are inclined 
to believe, of the same family with the 

n last mentioned. He was, 
oble, a notary-public in chambers, 
and “ ag at one time, a great 
reputation for integrity; but 
dhe love of scribbhi feed ean . 
what was more proper for his situation, 
than becoming a writer oué of his 





+ Author of ‘ Satirical ” 1615. 
2 Author of ‘ The Good 


* In Usum Schole Regi Westmonasteriensis. 
the Badde,’ 1616. 


§ Author of ‘ Essays and Characters of a Prison and! Prisoners,” 4to. 1628. 
i) Author of ‘Characters of Vertues and Vices,’ 1627. 


1 See his * Ancient and Modern Times.’ 


Author of ‘Characters and Elegies,’ 4to. 1646. 


tt See his * Resolves.’ 


Tt Author of «Cures for the Itch, Characters,’ &c. Svo. 1626. 

§§ Author of ¢ Picture Loquentes,’ 12mo. 1631. 

Wi Author of ¢ The Times anatomized, in severall Characters,” 1647. 

99 Author of ‘ Fifty-five Enigmaticall Characters,’ 8vo. 1665. 

*** He went in 1647 with the parliament's army to Ireland, and was probably the per- 


son who having, together with one Ellis, assisted Miles 


Corbet, the regicide, to escape, 


was arrested at Yarmouth in June 1660, and committed to the custody of the Serjeant.at 
* chambers.” 


Arms.—Rushworth, Merc. Pub. p. 375. 
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chambers.” From his own works we 
gather that the reverend biographer's 
information as to his profession was 
correct; but his authorship was de- 
serving of a higher name than ‘ scrib- 
bling :’ as an ceconomist and a moral- 
ist he has merited well of the public, 
who have ungratefully suffered his 
name to become a bye-word for ob- 
security. He first introduced himself 
to literary notice by a tract concern- 
ing the benefit of the newly-established 
Fishery, containing an abstract of the 
laws relating to it; itis entitled “‘ Eng- 
land’s Interest: or, a Brief Discourse 
of the Royal Fishery, in a Letter to a 
Friend. The Second Edition. Printed 
by J. Southby, at the Harrow in Corn- 
hill, 1696,” 12mo. pp. 38*. As its 
contents have no reference whatever 
to his more admired work, we shall 
trouble our readers with one extract 
only, the value of which is, that it 
adds something to our scanty know- 
ledge of the author. 

‘* Thus, Sir, what has been collected 
answers your Letters; if at your coming 
to town you shall think fit to peruse the 
Books of the said Company, lying at their 
Hall in Thames-street, near the Three 
Cranes, and at the Office of Puckle and 
Jenkins, Publick Notaries, in P “ Head 
Alley, over against the Ro xc > 
athe (wherein as well Se eid Leste, 
Patents, Constitution, as all the terms of 
Subscription, are fairly engrossed), not- 
withstanding the many idle reports so in- 
dustriously spread abroad to obstruct this 
Undertaking, (by such, perhaps, as envy 
the a ee and happiness that would ae- 
crew to England by a well-regulated Fishery, 
doubt not but you'll receive full satisfaction. 
Yours, James Puckle. London, Sept. 30, 
1696.” 

The only way in which we can form 
any idea of the success of this tract, is 
from his having been induced to con- 
tinue the subject. In 1699 he pub- 
lished “ England's Path to Wealth 
and Honour, in a Dialogue between 
an Englishman and a Dutchman ;” a 
second ee of a with addi- 
tions, appeared in the following year, 
” printed for Sam. Crouch, at r poms 
ner of Pope’s Head Alley, over against 
the Royal Exchange, in Cornhill.” 
12mo. pp. 40. It is dedicated as fol- 
lows, to Thomas Duke of Leeds, Go- 
vernor of the Royal Fishery. 


* The copy of this work in the British 
Museum contains this line in the MS. 
“« Given to -R: Hook: Nov. 25, 1696, by 
the Author.” 
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‘« May it please your Grace, no pérsor 

ing spent more money and pains than 
your : to establish —— Fishery of E 
land; | presume to to 
following Dialogue: not that I ce the 
vanity to believe this my poor mite can 
make a" or to om Graces ost 
treasure o! w ; as believing 
fact in this idle oak contain’d: so true 
it might safely appear before the best of 
judges. Se eS ee 
most humble, most faithful, most obliged, 
and most obedient servant, James Puckle.”’ 

By altering his form of composition 
from an Essay to a Dialogue, he was 
enabled to introduce several particulars 
concerning the Trade of Holland, as 
well as to give a relief to the sameness 
of the subject; this difference, how- 
ever, existed between the two pamph- 
lets, that, in his first, he confined him- 
self principally to Charters, Laws, and 
known facts; while, in the second, he 
advanced many speculative opinions 
and dispatable poet: by way of 
contrast with the Dutchman's argu- 
ments. The part most valuable to pos- 
terity is an account of the produce of 
England throughoat the several coun- 
ties. No person ever so high 
a care for the interests of his country 
as Puckle, but he seems to have totally 
disregarded its prosperity by Land ; the 
Sea was his Pactolus, and he certainly 
opened a vast source of employment 
and profit to the nation at large. 

His last production evinces more 
genius than either of the former, be- 
cause it was addressed to more refined 
readers ; it is dedicated “ To Micajah 
Perry, Esq. and the fragrant memory 
of Thomas Lane, Esq. , Seer and 
to Mr. Richard Perry, of London, 
Merchants : the following dialogue (as 
a gre sckaowtahiennal) is 
humbly dedicated, by their most 
obliged, and most obedient servant, 
James Puckle.” The plan of this 
tract is simple and pleasing; a young 
man, returning from the CLus, where 
he has passed an evening, relates the 
characters of his companions to his 
father, who follows each with appro- 
priate remarks ; the characters are these 
—Antiquary, Buffoon, Critick, De- 
tractor, y = Aes Flatterer, Gamesier, 
Hypocrite, Impertinent, Knave, Law- 

er, Moroso, Newsmonger, Opiniator, 

rojector, Quack, Rake, Swearer, 
Traveller, Usurer, Wiseman, Xantippe, 
a Youth, Zany the Vintner. 

We shall begin (as our Author has 
done) with the Antiquary, an unfor- 

tunate 
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tunate who has furnished 
matter every writer of “‘ cha- 
racters.”” 

*¢ One affecting to be thought a mi 
Pr reales Ny tade- ppt gs | 
vages past; and told us he was a great ad- 
mirer of ancient Coins and Manuscripts ; 
which if effaced or obliterated by time (in 


. his opinion) were still the more valuable.— 
— : 


excelled in sublime 
thoughts, the Chaldwans in sciences, the 
i » the Romans in polite 

tile,” &c. <«* That he pitied the ignorance 
modern writers, and scorned to read any 
less than an hundred years old. By 


book 
thing (as Dutchmen do cheese) the better 
being mouldy. 

Upon which the Father observes, 

** Affectation of any kind is lighting up a 
eandle to our defects, and shews want of 
j or sincerity. Antiquity is vene- 

, and affords meuy heroick examples, 
yet can no more privilege an error than 
novelty prejudice truth.” 

Mr. Puckle’s remarks are just, and 
founded upon true liberality of senti- 
ment; but a word remains to be said 
concerning his originality: he does 
not profess any imitation, and his ad- 
mirers would treat the idea of pla- 
giarism with derision ; but the follow- 
ing passages, from Bishop Earles’ 
“ Antiquary,” merit a fair considera- 
tion and comparison :—*‘ Printed books 
he contemns, as a novelty of this latter 
age, but a pmanee opty pores on 
everlastingly, especially if the cover be 
all moth-eaten, and the dust make a 
parenthesis between every syllable ;” 
and “‘ he is one that hath that unna- 
tural disease to be enamoured of old 
age and wrinkles, and loves all things 
(as Dutchmen do cheese) the better 
for being mouldy and worm-eaten.” 
The mm Fe may compare these with 
Butler’s “ Essay on an Antiquary,” 
which he will find decidedly superior 
to them both. 

The Critic is an ignorant chatterer, 
* full of sound and fury,” and “ signi- 
fying nothing;” he is introduced as 
saying 

“« That mot ne and —_ 

l was a ich] wanted vigour o 
onus etiy ven oe » and aptness 
and iety of expression, nor were many 
ef the cong ett a 
phrases duly observed. instance bei 

hung his ears, and fell 
a cursing his memory.” 
From this passage it should seem 


s 
of 
the rest of his discourse, he esteemed every 
for 
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that Dryden’s “* Absalom and Achito- 
phel” was then read and admired, 
alt the heats that occasioned it 
were long past; indeed, no’ poem of 
equal length, for some time after his 
death, possessed so great merit, or en- 
joyed so universal a reputation: written 
for a temporary purpose, it is one of 
the most perfect satires in our language, 
and in delineation of individual cha- 
racter stands unrivalled.—The Father 
observes that ‘* such as attempt to slur 
reputation, founded upon merit, oft 
lose their own, and reap confusion.” 

To the “* Characters” are subjoined 
rags Maxims, of which we select a 
ew: 


& Sait is the most excellent and 
compendious art of living ; its 
eaten rewards, sal Pig tier tee 
a divine sort of alchemy, to sublime at once 
our natures and our pleasures.” 

** Have due regard to sexes, ages, cha- 
racters, professions, times, and places.— 
Hold yourself in restraint, without putting 
fe others; and if any make a step to 
oblige you, make two to acknowledge it.” 

** Horace lai at those [who] are 
ashamed to learn, and not ashamed to be 
ignorant *.”” 

The late republication of this ex- 
cont — is, we trust, a ween 
a or our extracting so little 
ffesn the pages of Puckle. — second 
edition appeared in 1722, with the 
author's portrait, by J. Cole, after Clos- 
terman. He was living in 1733, when 
the fifth was published, from which 
period he is lost tous. One remarkable 
circumstance remains to be noticed ; 
throughout his writings he has made 
no honorable mention whatever of the 
female sex: his character of Xantippe, 
the only woman who occurs in his 

, is a worthy counte: to the 
ete of Socrates, 4 she ayes A! by 
some authors. May it be inferred 
from thence, that Puckle, in addition 
to some other peculiarities he evinces, 
was a misogynist? 


- 
Mr. Ursan, Bedford-row, Feb. 28. 
MONG some deeds recently sub- 
mitted to my inspection, I found 
a probate copy of the Will of the cele- 
brated tragic writer Nicholas Rowe, 
whose “Fair Penitent” affords as 
beautiful a specimen of the strength, 
polish, and melody, to which blank 





* «Cur nescire, pudens pravé, quam discere 


malo?” De Arte Poet. C. 88. 
verse 
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verse can attain, as can be adduced 
in the whole circle of English poetry. 
The Will, of which 1 inclose a copy, is 
no other way interesting than as it a 
rs to have been witnessed by A. 
| ae the political adversary and poeti- 
cal friend of the testator; and as the 
insertion of it may elicit from some of 
your valuable Correspondents an ac- 
count of Thos. Hill, the other witness; 
and any.further information relating 
to the Poet and his family, respecting 
whom so little appears hitherto to have 
been told or known. W. T. 


‘¢In the name of God, amen. I, Nicho- 
las Rowe, of the ish of St. Paul’s, Co- 
vent Garden, in the county of Middlesex, 
esq. being somewhat weak in body, but of 
sound and disposing mind and memory, 
praised be God; therefore do make and or- 
dain these presents to be and contain my 
last will and testament, in manner and form 
following, that is to say, imprimis, I leave 
my body to be privately and decently in- 
terred, at the discretion of my executrix, 
hereafter named. Item, I give and bequeath 
to my son John Rowe, twenty pounds for 
mourning and a ring, as also those two pic- 
tures of mine that now are at my sister 
Bowtell’s; and the reason of my giving no 
more to my said son John in this my will, 
is, that he is sufficiently provided for other- 
wise. Item, I give to my sister Sarah Peele, 
as a mark of the great affection and value I 
have always had for her, ten pounds for 
mourning, and a ring of twenty shillings 
value. And as to all the rest residue of 
my personal estate whatsoever and whereso- 
ever (after my debts, legacies, and funeral 
charges paid), I give, devise, and bequeath 
the same unto my dear and loving wife Anne 
Rowe, whom I do hereby make and appoint 
executrix of this my last will and testament. 
In full trust and confidence that my said 
executrix will take all necessary care in the 
execution of and provision for my daughter 
Charlott Rowe, whom I do hereby entirely 
leave and recommend to her tenderness and 
affection. In witness whereof, I have to 
this single sheet of r sett my hand and 
seal, this twentieth day of November, in the 
fifth year of the reign of our Sovereign 
Lord King George, anno d’ni one thousand 
seven hundred and eighteen. Nicnoxas 
Rowe. 

*« Signed, sealed, ished, and declared 
by the testator to be his last will and testa- 
ment, in the of us, who in his pre- 
sence subscribed our names as witnesses 
thereto. A. Porz, Tuos. Hitt.” 


Probate granted by the Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury, on June 19, 1719, 
to Anne Rowe, widow and relict, and 
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appears to have been entered in the 
several offices of Thos. Foley, Anthony 
Lechmere, and Edw. y~- the then 
Receivers General and A of the 
Exchequer. 

—@— 

Mr. Ursay, Chester, Mareh 1. 
WAS led by some icular cir- 
Guus Gaal por the 

other day, to make a few remarks on 
edigree, which I now offer to your 
eaders. High birth and nobility ought 
to be strong incitements to virtue; to 
that ers virtue a meaner n can- 
not exactl ny many united causes. 
Among the Greeks tr was 
paid oo aapetie The Romaes held it 
in 7 SS oe The S — 
and Frenc ve t — or their 
old nobles. We of the orth are re- 
markable for our attachment to blood 
and ree, particularly in this coun- 
ty, the favourite of William the Con- 
ueror, where he placed so many of 
the old Norman families who attend- 
ed him to this country. The Cornish 
men are likewise noted for this esti- 
mation of antique blood. It is for the 
sake of the vulgar that high value for 
good birth and quality should be kept 
up: for now in our inland counties, 
and especially in the great M lis, 
there is such a numerous race of the 
motley and upstart kind, that a man 
of obscure growth, when he is become 
rich, fancies himself (without educa- 
tion or any of the qualifications of a 
real gentleman) equal even to the care 
of the State; he scoffs at pedigree and 
descent, though he can fly off from 
this principle in the choice of a horse 
or dog. any ese — are in- 
uisitive after arms an ealogies, 
bm fond of distinction, an ena soli- 
citous for a title. But the Crown can 
make a Duke, but not a Gentleman. 
We are best governed by those who 
from birth are formed for power and 
authority. The Almighty himself al- 
lows this difference of station; but at 
the same time the highest may have 
Christian humility and meekness, 
which are by no means incompatible 
with an exalted station ; and as virtue 
ht to be the rise of all nobility, so 

it is the likeliest means of preserving 
an illustrious house, and of making it 


tual. 
sie &e. 
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dr a several years ago, !ong 
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d from: the ** Beauties 


and Wales.” - RS. 
, ‘wplace of considerable 


and -military 


Saati i singulasly sittianed 

Oe of a Wah Mil, 
7 with a deep descent to 
5 the river Witham 














bates » retail lesa part af the 
ity, oF bine extends in 

sti : ve orm ) x a . to e 
a saan rer’ side of «it, 


the:island§ afd that it-then bore the: 
name of. Lindcoit, from the woods 
forswhich some copies:-have, cor 
fuptly, Lintcoit).” ~By- Ptolemy and: 
Antoninus, the name of the place-is 
oa hp eager sh 
Dindum ; rs tohave: 












collyne and: . When 
the Normans took possession -of *Bri- 
tain, they gave new nawes, new. laws, 
and new: ents to. all the cities 
and bar eer this-place was de- 
nominated, ‘accordi ‘some wrfiters, 
cpa but Mr. Gough:double it, 

says, *f&may one suggest a’ suspi- 
cion, that? Nic ol,.is owing ‘to some 


“amisreading of Incol, or. Lincol, or>to 


the imperfect pronunciation of the 
‘Normans, as the French: have: dis- 
guised many proper names in ‘later 
times.” pb 

Whatever may have been the cha- 
racter of this station..previous ‘to its 
possession by-the Romens, we cannot 
commence any thing like true history 
before that event; arid even then we 
ae but little < aes nate: or 
grati curio . “As ® military~sta= 
tion, occupied ‘by a colony of Romans, 

Gent. Mac. March, 1822. 


o 
ow 


m 
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it must have been a place of some ex- 
tent and uence. This is mani- 
fested by the vestiges that remain, and 
by the varions discoveries that have 
been. made at different periods. The 
form of the fortified station was that 
of a parallelogram, divided into four 
rts, by two streets, which 
crossed it at right angles. At the ex- 
tremities of these were four fortified 
es, nearly facing the cardinal points. 
Phe whole was encompassed by an 
embattled wall, which, on three sides, 
was’ flanked by a deep ditch, but on 
the Southern side the steepness of the 
hill rendered a foss unnecessary. The 
area thus inclosed was about 1300 feet 
in length, ‘by 1200 feet in breadth, 
and is estimated to have contained 
thirty-eight acres. The walls have 
been levelled “to'the ground, and the 
tes, except that'to the North, have 
n for many yeats demolished. The 
ley'as* the noblest 
remnant of this Sort in Britain, as far 
as I know.” > ° 

Soon after® the Romans left the 
island, Lintolmy in common with 
other places‘@feonsequence, shared in 
the’ genéral ‘talamities which ensued, 
by the incufsions of the Picts, Saxons, 
and Danes. “At what period the Saxons 
possessed ‘themselves of this city does 
riot appear fn history. But so early as 
the year’516, or, according to Matthew 
of Westminster, 518, Arthur having 
been crowned king of Britain, pro- 
ctedéd “immediately with his forces 
against the Saxons, who had been ra- 
vaging “the country under their leader, 
Colgern’; who, on the approach of the 
British Prince, fled, a passed over 
into Germany, where, having obtained 
fresh ‘supplies of troops, and aided* by 
Cerdic, the founder of the West Saxon’ 
kingdom, he again advanced, and car- 
ried on a depredatory warfare. Ai 
thur obtaining advantages against thé 
combined army, pursued it towards 
Lincoln, which city was then’ be- 
sieged by the troops of Cerdic; who, 
on the arrival of the Britons, were 

compelled to retreat from before it. 
Lincoln, at the time of the Norman 
conquest, appears to have been one of 
the richest and most populous cities in 
England ; and of great importance as 
an emporium of trade and commerce. 
The mesday Survey mentions 1070 
mansions, 900 burgesses, and :2 leige- 
men, 


+ latter, called” ka is de- 
ies’ scribed by'Dr, Stuk 
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men, having sac and soke. On the 
accession of the Conqueror to the 
throne, he appears to have felt that 
dread and insecurity which ever at- 
tend usurped dominion; and, having 
no hold upon his new subjects but 
what principally arose from fear, he 
endeavoured by every precaution to 
prevent insurrection and revolt. Mal- 
colm, king of Scotland, refusing in 
1067 to give up Edgar, who had fled 
to him for protection, excited alarm in 
the bosom of the Conqueror, and 
numbers of the English dying to that 
country from the yoke of tyranny 
tended to increase his suspicions. Con- 
vinced of the disaffection of many, and 
doubtful of more among his people, 
he ordered four strong castles to be 
built; one at Hastings, another at Lin- 
coln, a third at Nottingham, and a 
fourth at York. In consequence of 
this, a large and strong castle was 
erected A.D. 1086, on the ridge of the 
hill on which -this city was situated. 
The ostensible design of it was, as a 
fortress, to defend the city; but the 
more immediate and real object was 
to overawe and keep in subjection the 
inhabitants, whose numbers, wealth, 
and partialities, the Conqueror viewed 
with a jealous eye. The building was 
644 yards in circumference, and occu- 
pied the space on which had stood 
166 houses. These are said to have 
been taken down to furnish room for 
its erection, and 74 more were at the 
same time destroyed without the limits, 
that the whole might be insulated, or 
stand alone. 

Of the Castle built by the Con- 
queror, little now remains; and the 
area is occupied by buildings appro- 

riated to uses of the municipal power. 

e few remaining vestiges convey 
the same idea of original Norman 
architecture as that of York, erected 
nearly at the same period. The Keep 
was not included, but stood half with- 
out and half within the castle-wall, 
which ascended up the slopes of the 
hill, and joined the great tower. This 
being situated on a_ high artificial 
mount, it was equally inaccessible from 
within and without the castle area. It 
was nearly round, covering the summit 
of the mount; and was thus rendered 
a distinct strong-hold, tenable with or 
without the castle. This accounts for 
the circumstance mentioned by Lord 
Lyttelton, of the Earl of Chester mak- 
ing his escape, while the castle was 
invested by Stephen. From the Keep 
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to another tower, placed.also on an 
artificial mount, was a covered way, 
by which a pri communication 
was kept up. The walls.are above 
seven feet thick; and under the 

of ascent from the covered way, there 
is something like the remains of a 
well, protected by the massy thickness 
of the walls. e outer walls of the 
Castle inclose a very large area, the 
entrance to which was by a gateway, 
between two small round towers, still 
standing, under a large square tower, 
which contained magnificent rooms. 
In one corner of the area is a curions 
small building, appearing oa the out- 
side like a tower, called Cobshall; 
which Mr. King thinks originally was 
used as a chapel, “ having a fine 
vaulted roof, — pak agp and 
su ted by pillars, with a erypé un- 
dexnanth 3 jhe adjoining he small 
antichapel.” The pillars were so placed 
against the loop-holes thr which 
the light was admitted, that they prov- 
ed a defence against missive weapons. 
On the North-western side are the re- 
mains of a turret; having the curious 
arch mentioned by Sir Henry Engle- 
field, which being in the line of the 
Roman wall, might have belonged.to 
a more ancient Tuiliing, or been a 
gateway to the old city. Within the 
area of the castle are the county-gaol 
and shire-hall, both modern structures, 
and well adapted to their respective 


urposes. 
! ew places in the kingdom exhibit 
so many ancient remains as Lincoln, 
Saxon, Norman, and Pointed arches ; 
and doorways with turrets, walls, mul- 
lioned windows, and other fragments 
of old dilapidated buildings, appear in 
every direction. ItsnumerousChurches 
and Religious houses, the vestiges of 
which occasionally meet the eye of the . 
inquiring traveller, are numerous; and 
though they are highly interesting to 
che Antigninty. as tending to illustrate 
the progress of the Arts, and the his- 
tory of past ages, yet a description of 
them all would take up more room than 
can be allowed consistently with the 
limits of the present communication. 
The Cathedral, or, as it is. usually 
called, the Minster, is justly the pride 
and glory of Lincoln. This magnifi- 


cent building, from its situation on 
the highest part of a hill, and the flat 
state of the country to the South-east 
and South-west, may be seen at the 
distance of twenty miles. Raised at a 
vast expence, by the munificence of 

several 
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several prelates, : — in many 
singular skill and beauty ; parti- 
Lace ie Western front, wibch tea 
not fail to attract the attention of the 
most unobserving traveller. And of all 
the ancient fabrics of this description 
now remaining in England, no one 
deserves the attention of a curious in- 
quirer more than this, ‘* whose floor,” 
says Fuller in his humoreus style, “ is 
higherthan the roofof many Churches.” 
Tt may be said to be a building pro- 
portioned to the amplitude of the dio- 
cese, and is justly esteemed one of the 
most extensive and regular of its kind, 
notwithstanding it was erected at dif- 
ferent periods, and has undergone va- 
rious alterations in later times: After 
the See was removed to this place, the 
new Bishop, Remigius, according to 
Henry of Huntingdon, “ purchased 
lands on the highest parts of the city, 
near the Castle, which made a — 
with its strong towers, and built a 
Church, strong and fair, in a strong 
place and in a fair spot, to the Virgin 
‘of virgins, in spite of all the opposi- 
tion from the Archbishop of York, 
who laid claim to the ground, placing 
in it forty-four prebendaries. This 
afterwards being damaged by fire, was 
ny repaired” by that munificent 
pious Bishop of Lincoln, Alexan- 
der. The first foundations were laid 
in the year 1086, by Bishop Remi- 
jus, and the building was continued 
by him and his successor, Robert 
Bloet. Soon after the death of this 
Bishop, the Church is said to have 
been burnt down* about A. D. 1127, 
and rebuilt by Bishop Alexander, his 
successor, with an arched stone roof, 
to prevent the recurrence of a like 
accident in future; and it is stated, 
that he set his whole mind upon 
adorning his new Catl.edral, which he 
made the most magnificent at that 
time in England. But though thus 
rendered pre-eminent for size and de- 
coration, it was made more elegant, 
&ec. by St. Hugh of Burgundy, in the 
time of Henry the Second. This pre- 
Jate added several parts, which were 
‘then named the New Works t- 





* Mr. Gough says, ‘‘ only damaged.” 

+ It appears from various documents, 
that all additions made to ancient structures 
were called New Works. Various altera- 
tions, &c. were made at Ely Cathedral, 
‘nearly at the same periods that others were 
a Lincoln, and they are all called 
New Works, or, ** Nova Opera.” 
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The Cathedral consists of a nave, 
with its ailes, a transept at the West 
end; and two other transepts, ore 
near the centre, and ‘the other two 
near the Eastern end; also a choir 
and chancel with their ailes of corre- 
sponding height and width with the 
nave and ailes. The great transept 
has an aile towards the Bast; attached 
to the Western side of this transept, is 
a gallilee or grand porch ; and on the 
Southern side of the Eastern aile are 
two oratories, or private chapels, whilst 
the North side has one of nearly simi- 
lar shape and character. Branching 
from the Northern side, are the clois- 
ters, which communicate with the 
chapter-house. The Church is orna- 
mented with three towers; one at the 
centre, and two other at the Western 
end. These are lofty, and are deco- 
rated with varied tracery, pillars, pilas- 
ters, windows, &c. To furnish the 
reader with an adequate idea of the 
dimensions and general size of this 
structure, I subjoin the followin 
table; the measurements for which 
were made by Mr. T. Espin, of Louth; 
and I believe may be justly relied on: 

* The height of the two /Vestern towers, 
180 feet. Previous to the year 1808, each 
of these was surmounted by a central spire, 
the height of which was 101 feet. The 
great tower in the middle of the Church, 
from the top of the corner pinnacle to 
the ground, is 300 feet; its width is 53 
feet. Exterior length of the Church, with 
its buttresses, 524 feet ; interior length 482 
feet; width of Western front 174 feet ; exte- 
rior length of great transept 250 feet; and 
interior 222 feet; the width is 66 feet. 
The lesser or Eastern transept is 170 feet in 
length, and 44 in width, including the side 
Chapels. Width of the Cathedral 80 feet ; 
height of the vaulting of the nave 80 feet. 
The Chapter-house is a decagon, and mea- 
sures, interior diameter, 60 fcet 6 inches. 
The Cloisters measure 118 feet on the 
North and South sides, and 91 feet on t 


Eastern and Western sides.” N. 
—_ 
Mr. Ursan, Leicester, Feb. 16. 


> ae = Correspondent “‘ Jutran,” 

(vol. XCI. i. p. 589) has com- 
menced a Letter on the importance of 
accuracy in Wills, with the expression 
of a regret that more frequent altera- 
tions are not made in our legislative 
system, and has intimated a wish that 
a spirit of Justinian revision should 
more extensively actuate the proceed- 
ings of an English Parliament. So 


far as alterations can be made for the 
teller, 
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better, I agree with your Corvespon- 
dent; but, fully convinced as 1 am 
that there is a sufficient spirit of inno- 
vation abroad, I cannot at all coincide 
in the regret, that “less reluctance 
should be manifested than at present 
exists in overthrowing old established 
enactments, and more especially those 
which in the slightest degree, or in 
any sense, affect or bear upon the li- 
berty of the subject.” The value of 
our old laws is very frequently not dis- 
covered until they are tampered with ; 
and when an alteration has taken 
place, inconveniencies arise which 
were never thought of, and which our 
ancestors guarded against when bend- 
ing under the influence of the incon- 
veniencies themselves. As to the “‘ /i- 
berty of the subject,” I am one who 
would wish it to be kept within pro- 
per bounds, and I view it asa privilege 
to be restrained whenever it has ex- 
ceeded them; but a strong and con- 
vincing case ought to be made out be- 
fore any restraint is imposed, and upon 
this principle I, for one, am well sa- 
tisfied that the House of Commons 
has always acted. 

I shall now proceed to make a few 
cursory remarks upon the more imme- 
diate subject of your Correspondent’s 
Letter. ‘‘ JuLIAN” seems to antici- 
pate that there will not be “ much” 
difference of opinion in pronouncing 
the exception contained in the Sta- 
tute of the 44th Geo. III. c. 98 (al- 
lowing others than professional men 
to draw Wills) as impolitic. I am 
fearful he will be mistaken in this par- 
ticular. The Legislature would pro- 
bably never have made the exception 
without due consideration, and I am 
quite confident your Correspondent 
will see, that, without a great dis- 
tinction had been made between the 
formalities of conveyance and the loose 
manner in which a Will is allowed to 
be drawn up, a crying injustice would 
have been committed upon the com- 
munity. Wills are considered as being 
frequently made in extremis, and there- 
fore the technical niceties necessary to 
the reality of a conveyance are not re- 
quired as essentials with respect to a 
testamentary disposition. And let us 
for a moment look at what would en- 
sue in case the drawing up of Wills 
were restricted to the profession! Man 
wealthy testators live in secluded vil 
Jages and in lone houses, far removed 
trom professional assistance, who never 
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think of settling their worldly affairs 
until death is upon them—nay so far 
is this principle carried amongst the 
vulgar and illiterate, that an apprehen- 
sion frequently gets abroad that the 
making a Will is a species of death 
warrant, and this. not unfrequently 
Operates as a reason for postponing 
what ought always to be done in 
health, and in the possession of full 
mental energies. Where, therefore, in 
such cases as these would be the po- 
licy of your Correspondent’s sugges- 
tion? i will admit that inconvenien- 
cies may arise from improper persons 
drawing Wills, but is not your Cor- 
mean it aware that some of the 
ablest lawyers have made some of the 
a mistakes in Wills? It is 
nown that in making their own 
wills some of our greatest men have 
committed the greatest blunders *. 

Although I am one who will ever 
contend that distinctions ought to be 
observed, and that illiterate and im- 
ay? persons ought to be excluded 

rom the profession, I never will ad- 
mit that it should be rendered indis- 
pensably requisite for “‘ technical nice- 
ties” to surround the couch of dis- 
solution, or for that just privilege to 
be in the least atom infringed upon, 
which has hitherto allowed the at- 
tendant friend or the sedulous minis~ 
ter to put upon paper the dying in- 
structions of the companion of his 
youth, or the attentive hearer of the 
precepts delivered from his pulpit. I 
uite agree with your Correspondent, 
that a man of property would do well, 
when settling his worldly affairs, to 
consult those who generally have been 
his legal advisers. 

I am not arguing against this; I 
am only arguing against the enactment 
of any law which should positively 
oblige his Will to be drawn by those 
advisers. Supposing such a law were 
to pass, the man of property would still 
not be secure; for your Correspon- 
dent tells us that even Wills prepared 
by professional men ‘‘ not unfrequently 
alfeed evidence of a want of skill, and 
display great poverty of legal intelli- 
gence, seldom failing to escape the cri- 
tical observation of those who expe- 
rience disappointment under them.” 
I find, Mr. Urban, I have extended 
my letter to an unreasonable length ; 





* Vide Sugden’s Letters to a Man of Pro- 
perty on the Sale, &c. of Estates, p. 105. 
before 
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before I conclude, however, let your 


ndent that I am 
not the advocate of unauthorized ob- 
truders upon the profession ; but that 
I am the advocate of that mild con- 
struction which has hitherto been put 
upon conveyance by Will—which ne- 
ver would in been put had it been 
supposed that Professional Men alone 
were to draw Wills, and which I 
should be sorry to see exploded. 


Yours, &e. J. Srockpare Harpy. 
_-@— 
Mr. Ursan, Feb. 6. 


I FORWARD to you some curious 
specimens of Literary Puppyism, 
for the amusement of your ers. 

1. Critical Nonsense.—“ The style of 
his work is as singular as its spirit is 
excellent. Brevity was his laborious 
study—he has compressed as much 
essence as possible into the smallest 
space. His book is a string of prover- 
bial meditations and meditated proverbs. 
He does not speak without reason, and 
cannot reason without a maxim. His 
sentiments are apposite, though oppo- 
site. His language is the appropriate- 
ness of contrariety. It is too narrow 
for his thoughts, which shew the ful- 
ler for the constraint of their dress. 
The sinewy athletic body almost bursts 
its scanty apparel. This adds to the 
ere strength of his thoughts, al- 
though it takes from their real grace. 
He comprised great wisdom in a small 
compass. Hibs /ife seems to have been 
as full of worth as his thoughts, and 
as brief as his book.””—shall not 
mention the Review, as we do not 
wish to injure it; because a thorough 
Coxcomb furnished the article. 

Modest Advertising. ‘To Noblemen 
and Gentlemen. A single, middle- 
aged, well-informed, gentlemanly man, 
is desirous of obtaining a situation as 
Secretary, or to assist Sw grammar] 
in the management of the entire es- 
tablishment [of what is omitted]. He 
is competent to Leases, Agreements, 
Rent, Audits, &c. He has reflected 
much on the now past [happy expres- 
sion!] and present state of the country, 
and flatters himself [no doubt of it] 
his advice would not prove unworthy 
the especial attention of a Member of 
either House of Parliament. He will 
be found faithful and zealous in the 
discharge of his respective duties.” — 
Morning Chronicle, Jan. 11, 1822. 

Solemn Antithesis.—“ The ignorant 
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should go to church that they may be 
wise; the wise should go to church 
that may not be ignorant. The 
humble should go to church that they 
may be kept from pride;'and the proud 
should go to church that they may be 
rendered humble. The rich should go 
to church that they may be taught not 
to trust in uncertain riches; and the 
poor should go to church, that, rich in 
faith and heavenly treasure, they may 
have the Gospel preached to them, 
and learn to be content. The lusy 
should go to church that they may 
learn, what, through the hurry of bu- 
siness, they are apt to forget, that one 
thing is needful; and the idle should 
go to church that, as they have nothing 
to do for their bodies, they may do some- 
thing for their souls. The bad should 
go to church that they may learn to be 
good; and the good should go to church 
that they may grow better. The young 
should go to church that they may 
know how to live; and the old should 
go to church that they may learn how 
to die.”——The above is the conclusion 
of one of Busfield’s really fine sermons, 
and introduced as a quotation. See vol. 
I. p. 150. A Sveeve-LauGHer. 


oo 


Liverroot Society or TRravet- 
LERS tnTO Forgercn Counrtrigs *. 
Sh: first anniversary dinner of this 

Club was lately held at the Wa- 
terloo Hotel. The party was larger 
than was expected, and sat down toa 
** feast of reason and a flow of soul,” 
which, with the excellent fare and 
wines before them, protracted the 
meeting to a late hour. 

Doctor Traill presided, and was sup- 

rted by the Vico-Chalruen, Capt. 
Scoresby, and the Secretary, Mr. D. 
Gladstone. The table was surrounded 
by other of their fellow-townsmen, 
whose various pursuits have led them 
into distant climes, from which they 
have returned to enrich and ornament 
their native residence by the fruits of 
that wealth and taste acquired in their 
several wanderings and thirst after 
knowledge. 

It is impossible to conceive any band 
of union more delightful in its princi- 
ples, or more beneficial in its effects, 
than that of such an association, which 
brings into a focus all the kindred feel- 





* The Society meets every second Fri- 
day evening from October to May. 
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ings which attach men to their coun- 
try after encountering the dangers of 
other climates ; whilst it concentrates 
the information acquired in so many 
parts of the world, we might have 
said, from pole to pole. 

The town of Liverpool may be con- 
gtatalated that it now possesses the ad- 
vantages of a Society from which its 
mercantile character may acquire the 

ces of art and science, and certainly 
no other place in the empire, next to 
the Metropolis, is so peculiarly fitted 
for such a purpose. 

At the entertainment I have re- 
corded, the toasts of the day, after 
that of the King, who, it was justly 
observed by the Chairman, might now 
be called the first of British Travellers, 
consisted of those illustrious living 
names, who have benefited) man- 
kind by their researches in foreign 
countries. That of Humboldt was 
followed by a long list, which it would 
be tedious to relate. 

The following song, from the clas- 
sic pen of the Rev. Wm. Shepherd, 
written for the occasion, was sung 
with great spirit by the Spanish Con- 
sul. 

Tue Bririsn TRAVELLER. 


Tune—“* When day-light was yet sleeping 
under the billow.” 

**] have travers’d the deserts of Egypt so 

dreary, [like the dew ; 

Where the eye-blighting mirage extends 

And my heart, as I wander’d, forlorn, sad, 

and weary, [my view. 

Has leap’d ol the pyramids burst on 

But still faster it throbb’d, and my pulse 

beat the higher, {on the ground, 

When in pies sensation I paus’d 

Where Menou was compell’d from the fight 

to retire, [death-wound. 

And the brave Abercrombie receiv'd his 


I have seen the proud turrets of lofty Gre- 
. [Castille ; 

And cross’d the wild plains of the barren 

I have play’d to my fair one the sweet sere- 
nada, [ville. 

And danc’d the fandango in wealthy Se- 
Like thy pilgrims, St. Jago, in ardent devo- 
, tion, [high and so hoar, 
I have climb’d the rude mountains so 
And kneeling, all raptur’d, in sacred emo- 
tion, [stone of Moore. 

Due laurels I’ve twin’d on the tomb- 


In the splendid saloons and the circles of 
Paris, [smile, 
Where wit brightly sparkling, and gaiety 

I have join’d the light throng where ennui 
never tarries, ments beguile. 

And the Loves and the Graces the mo- 
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I have roam’d, sprightly France, thro’ thy 
vine-cover'd mountains, dews ; 


And thy vales ever moist with fructiferous 
But true pleasure I found at the moss-bor- 
der'd fountains, [Toulouse. 
Where Victory smil’d on our arms at 


Thro’ thy fertile champaigns, antient Bel- 
gium, I’ve travell’d, [ing towns ; 

And admir’d thy neat hamlets and flourish- 
Thy intricate course, sluggish Scheldt ! I’ve 
unravell’d, (trampled thy downs. 

And mark’d where the war-horse has 
But which was the spot, where my steps 
longest dwelling, [view ? 

My eyes were in transport infix’d in. the 
*Twas the spot, where in my wrapt bo- 
som swelling, aterloo ! 

T saw WextineTon triumph at fgm'd 


Oh, my lov’d native country! wherever he 
wanders, [jesty roam ; 
Where the icebergs portentous in ma- 
Or where thro’ tall palm-groves the Ganges 
meanders, _ [home. 

The way-faring Briton is proud of his 
And while fond recollections to joys long 
lost bind him, [charms, 

Tho’ alive to each climate’s indigenous 
He still dwells with delight on the scenes 
that remind him [in Arms.” 

Of the triumphs of Britain in Arts and 


Yours, &c. S.R. 


Mr.Ursan, Liverpool, Feb. 18. 
GREEABLY to the wish of one 
of your Correspondents to pro- 
cure authentic information respecting 
the Welsh population, and the accom- 
modation provided for them to attend 
Divine Service in the principal towns 
of the kingdom, I am enabled to hand 
you the following particulars relative 
to this large town, which are the sub- 
stance of the Report of a Committee 
deputed by the Subscribers to the Fund 
for a Welsh Church, intended to be 
erected here, and consequently may 
be conceived correct. 

The natives of Wales, now resident 
in Liverpool, are computed to be nearly 
20,000; of these the , gran number 
are conscientiously and firmly united 
to the doctrines and discipline of the 
Established Church. It is manifest, 
however, that their very imperfect ac- 
quaintance with the English language 
must prevent them from profiting by 
the ministrations around. Their po- 
verty at the same time keeps pace with 


their numbers, effectually withholding 
the means of that public instruction of 
which they are at once so destitute 
and so desirous. 


Under these circumstances an appeal 
1s 
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is made to ang of the Prinsi 
pality in $ more especially 
to those er in Lancashire, who 
are most respectfully and most ear- 
nestly entreated to asstst the fund with 
their subscriptions, and thus to pro- 
vide that the poor of their own country 
and their own communion may have 
the Gospel preached to them in com- 
mon with every other denomination of 
the Christian world around them. 
The re ion already amounts to 
9391. 14s. 3d. including the following 
liberal contributions : 

Right Hon. Lord Kenyon . . €.100 


Lord Viscount Bulkeley .... . 50 
Marquis of _— a wlan one 50 
Sir Watkin Williams Wynn. . . 50 


Lord Bishop of St. Asaph... . 50 
Lord Bishop of Bangor... . . - ~ 50 
Richard Wilding, esq. Llanrhaidr 50 
J. B. Clough, esq. Liverpool . . . 21 
Jonathan Roose, esq. ditto... . . 2 
Rev. W. Cleaver, — ose @ 
F. R. Price, on Ee Bile «2 
Sir Edw. Lloyd, bart. M.P.. . . 20 

A Methodist Chapel is at present 
the only edifice at Liverpool in which 
religious service is performed in the 
Walsh language. 

I cannot close this communication 
without stating that the character of 
the lower orders of the Welsh in this 
place is proverbial for honesty, sobriety, 
and diligence, giving them a powerful 
claim for the indulgence sought for. 


+ 


Yours, &c. : 


Mr. Ursan, Fel. 2. 
HOUGH Virgil is not generally 
thought to abound in ihe “ cu- 
riosa felicitas,” as much as Horace, 
yet he describes the colours of Nature 
with a glowing fidelity which surpasses 
most of’ the antient poets. A scholar, 
perhaps not very profound, says that 
“frigus adurit” is a false quality attri- 
to extreme cold: this I 

leave to contradict. In the first place, 
I shall quote naturalists and travellers, 
and then cite some parallel passages ; 
from — ~ 1 sources it will be 
seen that Virgil, as every great poet, 
has painted Neture in np A colours. 
Aristotle says, ‘‘Tlosmtixe de to Yuxpor, 
&¢ Qbagrixoy, 1 ws xara cuubeCnxoc, 
nabaws sentas weortgov. x. T. A.” 
Cold is an active body,” &c. &c. &c. 
Then proceeds inore xas xausw xs Seg- 
Mesveyv, x. T. A.; “and sometimes to 
burn and warm,” &c. Pliny, “ aduri 


quoque fervore, aut. flatu frigidiore.”. 
n another passage, ‘ coctis foliis quas 
Srigus adusserit.””” He has also the fol~ 
lowing expressions : ‘ adusta nivibus ;”” 
* adusti frigore ;” ‘‘xasw” and “ adu- 
ro,” in the caustic sense, are peculiar! 
happy. Cartwright, in his Travels, 
mentions the hand being in contact 
with frozen steel (of a trap), and the 
caustic effect on the flesh was such 
that the skin was not only blistered, 
but taken off. In the year 1803, when 
the frost was so very severe in June, 
the leaves of many of the trees were 
parched and so scorched, as to be dried 
up and made brown: this is the real 
and experimental truth of Nature: it 
is also an ornamental truth of some of 
the best delineations in writing. Li 
in his deseription of Hannibal’s 
ing the Alps, has this happy and for- 
cible expression: ‘‘ pecora jumentaque 
Jrigore torrida.”—Lac. in Lexiph. ‘iv 
xpus yiveras Te xavuare.”” Kenophon 
(de venat.) has also a very happy pas- 
sage—n yop Xiwv Kase TAY KUYWY TAG 
psvas.” I could cite several other pas- 
sages; but I hope that this evidence 
from passages, co-operating and parallel, 
will make those who wish to be 
thought scholars, to appreciate and 
examine Virgil before they censure 
him ;—censure is a secondary faculty 
in the Critic; but discernment is the 
first and derivative requisite. 

Yours, &c. R. Treveryan. 


Mr. Ursan, Feb. 3. 
Te following useful hint is ex- 
tracted from the Second Edition 
of the History of Hawsted : 


«It has been observed by the late Sir 
John Cullum and others, that of the com- 
mon stones few are legible that are older 
than 60 or 70 years. I have seen the let- 
ters on grave-stones filled with lead ; if this 
is well done, the inscription may be legible 
for a long series of years. The following 
advertisement appeared in a London news- 
paper; to whic I would add, that in some 
parishes in or near London a register book 
is kept of all the inscriptions and dates on 
the monuments and tombs put up, both in 
the church and church-yard; with what 
trifling expence to a parish might this re- 
cord be kept, and perhaps in many instances 
would prove more than the common entries 
made in the present parish registers : 

«<The Parish of Camberwell, in the County 
of Surrey, September 30th, 1809, 

«* Whereas there are in this church-yard 

several tombs, and head and foot-stones to 
a 
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@ great number of graves, which are in s 
ruinous and decayed condition, and the 
rs of this Parish being unacquainted 
with the respective families to which a num- 
ber of those tombs, and head and foot- 
stones belong, are desirous that such re- 
spective families will come forward and re- 
ir the same, otherwise such tombs, and 
Read and foot-stones, must necessarily be 
removed, of which all persons concerned 
are desired to take notice —W. Law, D. 
Newman, W. Jenkins, Churchwardens.” 


Yours, &c. T.G.C. 


Mr. Ursan, Feb. 4. 

GREEING with your Corre- 

spondent ‘‘ MALFEMINOSOR”’ on 
the subject of the Bastardy Laws, I 
must still think that much of the evil 
of which he complains is to be attri- 
buted to the celebrated statute of the 
43d Eliz. whercin it is provided that 
parochial relief shall be given to the 
sick, infirm, and impotent. Now, in 
the latter term are comprehended all 
those persons who, from any other 
causes whatever, are unable to get 
their maintenance; and of course it 
includes all children under . . . years of 
age, in whose behalf the Magistrates 
have been in the habit of granting al- 
lowances out of the rates. A more 
direct bounty, not merely to premature 
marriage, but to an increase of births, 
could scarcely be invented. 

The poor laws are unjust in the first 
- towards the payer of the rates, by 
orcing him either to employ a man 
whose services he does not want, or 
give him the worth of them for nothing. 

Secondly, they are unjust towards 
the free labourer, whose comfortable 
maintenance is taken away from him 
by the paupers, to whom the law gives 
a priority of demand for labour, or the 
average value of it, whether wanted or 
not. 

The poor laws are absurd. First, 
because they create the poor which 
ow maintain. — y, because 
they su it possible to furnish 
funds for the Foal a of labour, with- 
out any assignable limit, and that 
without reference to the soil, extent, 
or situation of the parish. 

Thirdly, because they suppose the 
pauper to be competent to the work 
set him, which is very rarely the case. 

We hear a good deal of the right of 
the poor to support. In one sense, 
and one only, they certainly have a 
right, and that sense is precisely the 
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same as that in which the old nobility 


of France had a right to k and 
wild boars on the farms of their neigh- 


bours,—a right not in conformity to 
justice, but in defiance of it. Amicus. 


Mr. Ursay, Feb. 19. 

I WAS a good deal surprised at some 

of the itions of your Corre- 
spondent who quaintly signs himself 
«* Matreminosor.” After asserting 
(p. 21) “* that the Bastardy Laws ‘are 
an absolute encouragement to fornica- 
tion, &c. and promise it impunity,’ he 
goes on to say, “* what else can be said 
of a system which kindly informs a 
young female, that if she becomes 
pregnant, she will either be married to 
the father, or be totally released from 
support of the child !”” 

Now, Sir, if your Correspondent 
had thoroughly examined the subject, 
he would have found that so directly 
in opposition to this statement is the 
truth, that an order of Bastardy is 
never made by two Magistrates without 
their imposing a weakly payment upon 
the mother as well as upon the father, 
or reputed father of the bastard child, 
unless she shall herself nurse the infant 
on the very slender pittance laid upon 
the reputed father, now only two shil- 
lings per week in general on labouring 
men, which is quite inadequate to the 
decent maintenance of such bastard 
child. Added to this imposition, for 
the non-performance of which the 
mother is liable to be punished in the 
same manner as the father who shall 
neglect to pay the weekly sum imposed 
upon him, the lewd mother of a bas- 
tard child or children is liable to be 
committed to hard labour in the House 
of Correction by two Magistrates, for 
any period not exceeding twelve 
months, which, according to circum- 
stances, the said Magistrates may in 
their discretion think fit to award.— 
This punishment the Magistrates may 
and ought to inflict upon the delin- 

uent for every repetition of the of- 
ence ; and whenever the Overseer of 
the Poor requests it, the punishment is 
inflicted. tt is only a very few years 
since the discretionary power was given 
to Magistrates of committing the mo- 
ther of a bastard child for a less time 
than a year; before which recent law, 
if Magistrates committed at all for 
this offence, they were imperatively 
called on to commit for a ‘whole 

twelvemonth. 
This 
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This, Sir, being the true state of 
the case, it requires some ingenuity to 
prove the above assertions of your Cor- 
respondent respecting ‘‘ the encourage- 
ment to fornication,” given by the 
“ Bastardy Law ;”” especially when’ it 
is considered that the father of a bas- 
tard child is subject to fine and impri- 
sonment, as well as the mother, at the 
discretion of the Magistrates; and 
that if he neglects to pay the maintc- 
nance laid upon him, there is no discre- 
tion in the Magistrate, but he is, on 
the complaint of the Overseer to him, 
and on continued non-payment before 
him, immediately committed to the 
House of Correction to hard labour, 
for the full term of three months. 

Whether any end what precise im- 
provement could be made on the Bas- 
tardy Laws as they now stand, is a 
subject of very grave consideration, 
and requires greater abilities than are 

either by your Correspondent 
or myself; but to me it certainly ap- 
pears that if any woman was by law 
prohibited from becoming the wife of 
the man who had seduced her, or ‘* by 
whom she had become illicitly preg- 
nant,” it would have the directly con- 
trary effect to that pointed out by your 
Correspondent.—Amongst the labour- 
in — of hear. at least the diffi- 
culty of such lewd women marrying, 
at nienite their lives, woul te 
greatly increased, if the guilty partner 
of their crimes were by law prohibited 
from marrying them ; and thus forni- 
cation and immorality would be greatly 
increased. What the effect of such a 
law might be in higher life, cannot be 
speculated on, because the mother not 
being called on to father the bastard 
child, the real father is never legally 
and demonstratively known to the 
public. 

_ If, according to the other sugges- 
tion of your Correspondent, “a fine of 
201. was imposed on every married 
man or bachelor of superior rank, en- 
deavouring to corrupt an inferior,” so 
great is the baseness of women whose 
minds are thus demoralized, that per- 
jury would be increased in a tenfold 
proportion by any such enactment of 
the law as this. 

I cannot take leave of this subject 
= stating my — conviction, in 

irect opposition to the theory of Mr. 
Malthue: that it is the wisest, the most 
hamane, and the most Christian policy, 

Gent. Mac. March, 1822. 
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to agg 2 the marriage of the lower 
classes of mankind. by every fair 
and proper inducement that circum- 
stances will admit.—This opinion is 

nded on the notorious , that 
whatever impediments throw in 
the way of honourable matrimony, 
upon which Almighty God has pro- 
nounced his especial blessing, in the 
very same proportion you do actually 
and very materially encourage vice. 
The experience of all ages, and of all 
countries, will establish this most im- 
portant and fundamental truth; and no 
sophistry of Malthus or any of his fol- 
lowers can ever overturn it. ‘ Increase 
and multiply,” is the command of God 
himself; matrimony is the legitimate 
mode of performing this command: 
and to an absolute certainty, Bastardy 
will increase as Matrimony decreases; 
for the sexual passions will be gratified 
either legally or illegally. 

To your Correspondent and to your 
numerous Readers I leave the obvious 
conclusion which arises from these 
plain truths. A Macistrate. 

P.S. It will give me equal plea- 
sure with your Correspondent to have 
this important subject fully investi- 
gated by those who are competent to it. 


—_@— 
Mr. Ursan, March 12. 


N all the associations of mankind, 
from the rudest times of uncivilised 
nations to the more enviable state of 
regulations and manners, a sense of 
the superintending presence of the 
Deity has manifested itself, though in 
very different degrees, —even ignorance 
of the existence of the true has 
not been backward in raising altars to 
Him who, though unknown, possess- 
ed the will and the power to command, 
to punish, and to reward,—the most 
attentive travellers have discovered 
idols and a priesthood, a consecrated 
ve, and a propitiatory sacrifice, and 
ave found that supplication in sorrow, 
and thanksgiving in joy, were sounded 
with instruments of music and the 
voice of melody by assembled multi- 


tudes. 

In all the records of history, sacred 
and profane, the antient heathens, 
as well as the directed Israelites, ac- 
cystomed themselves to a vast variety 


of pompous and magnificent ceremo- 
nies in their religious service, and that 
they beheld with either indi ce or 

scorn 
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scorn any other persuasions less spe- 
cious or attractive. 

The term Church, in the original 
Greek, xupaxn, and in Saxon, cipce, 
signifies assembly or congregation, whe- 
ther common or religious, and has 
been always used to denote as well the 
assembly itself, as the place wherein 
it was held ; hence it has been brought 
to signify also the establishment made 
in any nation for the observance of 
Religion, and for the power over eccle- 
siastical affairs, the Hierarchy, the 
authority of the State over all matters 
of a spiritual nature. It is thus cus- 
tomary to speak of the early ages of the 
Church, or of the Church in modern 
times, which, without reference to 
any particular Church, means congre- 

ation or flock of Christ, deriving 
their foundation from Him ;— but 
when it is particularised by the addi- 
tion of any place, as the Church of 
Rome, the Greek Church, or the 
Church of England and Ireland ; these 
terms are intended to comprehend the 
episcopal hierarchy, and the mode of 
congregated worship established in 
those places. 

Under this definition I proceed to 
consider that the first foundation of 
the Christian Church was laid by our 
blessed Lord himself, at the call of the 
Apostles, and in his promise that no 
adversary, however powerful, should 
ever prevail against it. Matt. xvi. 18; 
John xii. 19. 

It was greatly and miraculously ex- 
tended after his ascension, by the de- 
scent of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost, 
when the Apostles were assembled 
with other disciples in solemn devo- 
tiun. Acts i. 4. . ” 

It was more especially organised b 
St. Peter at his first ation to the 
Jews, when 3000 souls were convert- 
ed and admitted into it as new mem- 
bers. Acts ii. 22. 96.42.47. And its 
forms were settled by baptism, by con- 
tinuing in the Apostle’s doctrine, b 
frequently celebrating the Lord’s Sup- 
per, and by assembling for public and 
united prayer, affording an example to 
all future ages. The Church was fur- 
ther increased by the addition of 5000 
converts, consequent to St. Peter’s se- 
cond sermon, and a further effusion of 
the Holy Spirit. Acts ii. 23. 31. 

Had the numbers of the first Chris- 
tians been very small, their humility 
and ‘poverty would probably have kept 


them remote from any measure so 0s- 
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tensible as that of building churches, 
or founding societies for their faith ; 


but as multitudes were convinced from 
the very first, and became unrelenti 
converts to the doctrines of the Gos- 
pel, it became necessary to form them, 
according to their different places of 
abode, into separate congregations, un- 
der one principal college or head. 

The first Christians assembled for 
the purposes of divine worship in pri- 
vate houses, in caves and in vaults, 
where the dead were interred. Their 
meetings were on the first day of the 
week, and in some pn upon the 
seventh, which was also celebrated by 
the Jews. Many likewise observed 
the fourth day of the week, on which 
our Saviour was betrayed; and the 
sixth, which was the day of his cru- 
cifixion. The hour of the day ap- 
pointed for holding these religious as- 
semblies varied according to the dif- 
ferent times and circumstances of the 
church; but it was generally in the 
evening, after sunset, or in the morn- 
ing before the dawn. During these 
sacred meetings, prayers were repeated, 
the Holy Scriptures were publicly 
read, and short discourses upon the 
duties of Christians were addressed to 
the people; hymns were sung, and a 
portion of the oblations presented by 
the faithful, was employed in the cele- 
bration of the Lord’s Supper, and the 
feasts of charity. Tertullian, in his 
Apology, c. 39, has given an account 
of these prayers and worship in gene- 
ral, which Mosheim says is one of the 
most noble productions of antient 
times. Cent. I. Part ii. c. 4, Sect. 8. 

In process of time, it became neces- 
sary that these sacred assemblies should 
be confined to one fixed place, in which 
the books (and especially towards the 
close of the first century, after the cir- 
culation of the highly valuable copies 
of the Gospels, and the Epistles of the 
Apostles, which no doubt formed the 
principal part of their collection), the 
tables and desks required in the divine 
service, might be constantly kept, and 
the dangers avoided which, in those 
perilous times, attended the transporta- 
tion from one place to another.. And 
then probably the places of meeting, 
that had formerly belonged to private 
persons, became the property of the 
whole Christian community... These 
few remarks, says Mosheim (Cent, I. 
Part ii, c. 4, 8. 5),.are in my opinion 
sufficient to determine that question 

which 
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which has been so long and so te- 
diously debated, whether the _ first 
Christians had ehurches or not; since 
if any are pleased to give the name of 
Church to a house, or the part of a 
house, which, though appointed as 
the place of religious worship, was 
neither rated from common use, 
nor considered as holy in the opinion 
of the , it will be readily grant- 
ed that the most antient Christians had 
churches. 

Nor is it at all probable that th 
should have continued for any lengt 
of time to assemble in places not their 
own, or to have remained long with- 
out erecting buildings of sufficient 
size to accommodate their increasing 
society, and of sufficient strength to 
preserve for posterity “a local habita- 
tion and a name.” 

To remove in some degree the grow- 
i prejudice against Christianity, 
which the want of all external offices 
had at first excited, the Bishops and 
rulers of those early days thought it 

to accede to the increasing 
demand, and to allow of the introduc- 
tion of ceremonies “a — they had 
cause to repent in the subsequent 
vernment of the Christion® Church. 
These innovations were also justified, 
from the vulgar necessity of captivating 
senses as vehicles to support the 
simplicity of truth ; but the wise and 
the pious and the assured Christian 
will, as in all the cases of external 
decoration, be more endangered to 
fall away from the truth itself, when 
its chief defenders rely for its protec- 
tionon the shadowy symbols of worldly 
and perishable pomp. We must pass 
a long chain of zras of the Christian 
history, in which these idolatries in- 
creased, until they became intolerable, 
—until faith was actually lost in sense, 
sanctity was obscured by ritual disci- 
pine, and the hope and assurance of 
eaven was sold at a price. 

What the mild acquiescence of the 
first Bishops allowed, thus cost the 
blood of the martyrs of the Reforma- 
tion, and the edifying plainness of 
modern Christian churches has at 

ngth aes td to erate ane 
nicant, pious privi of hom 
and worship free from olay on the 
one hand, or of superstition and priest- 
craft on the other. 

The disciples of Christ thus formed 
into a visible Church, and distinguish- 
ed from other men in point of reli- 
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ion by the rites of Baptism and the 
, oath were © the Apos- 
tles to hold frequent religious assem- 


blies among themselves, wherein not 
only the true worship of God was to 
be performed, according to the rules of 
his own appointment, but the doc- 
trines and precepts of Religion, as 
the same had been taught by Christ 
and his Apostles, were to be in- 
culcated. By this the converts were 
certain of receiving instruction from 
the public by authorised teachers of 
his faith; and thereby the perpetual 
existence of his religious worship 
was also secured, agreeably to his 
own promise; insomuch, that to the 
course of human affairs, we have 
reason to believe that his religion 
will last while there are men living, 
and while the world exists.—Mack- 
night's Truth of Gospel History, 4to, 
. 87. 
As the Christian faith spread, and 
multitudes adopted it from a solid 
conviction of its reasonableness and 
truth, the establishment of churches 
for their assembling to worship was a 
natural consequence. € managers 
and conductors of the devotion, and 
for protection and government of the 
building, and its due appropriation, 
form the basis of that concord and 
agreement which by gradual steps rose 
into articles for their orderly regula- 
tion, and pointed the road to future 
hierarchies. The venerable character 
of the Apostles themselves, the imme- 
diate companions of their Saviour, 
would, after his ascension, be the first 
to whom the converts should look for 
the continuance of spiritual council, 
for the direction of their hopes, and 
for the solution of their doubts;—those 
who had heard our Lord’s own Sermon 
on the Mount, who had witnessed his 
resurrection and seen his ascerision,— 
who had listened to the two sermons 
of St. Peter, and had borne testimony 
to the miracles with which these had 
been atterded,—would be the first to 
desire that such men should rule over 
them, and leave amongst them the ru- 
diments of a spiritual government that 
should never yield to temporal autho- 
rities, but should render them subser- 
vient to the perpetuity and spread of 
that never-failing system which had 
been promulgated by their Divine 
Founder. 
Accordingly, the seven Churches of 
Asia, and the other establishments to 
which 
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which the Apostles addressed their 
Epistles, are standing and unequivocal 
evidences that such societies were the 
result; subject still to such extension 
of forms, of ceremonies, and of articles, 
as the future circumstances of their 
increase might require. 

And this more especially seems to 
have been necessary, when it is con- 
sidered that the converts were not con- 
fined to Judea, but that when “the 
mighty works which had been done” 
at the vers in Jerusalem, before 
a crowded capital, had been reported 
throughout all countries to which the 

ople afterwards returned, their ef- 
fect would probably have been lost, if 
those who thus carried conviction 
along with them into the districts of 
Pagan and Chaldean idolatries, had 
not assembled their companions in the 
faith, and laid the foundations of 
Christian churches amongst them, 
Christ himself being every where the 
corner-stone : and the strength of this 
obvious necessity was such, as to with- 
stand the subsequent persecutions of 
alarmed and imperial bigotry. The 
simplicity of the Christian faith thus 
triumphed over the subtlety and learn- 
ing of Greece, over the power of Ro- 
man wealth and refinement, and 
stripped from the splendour of Asia 
its gorgeous robe! 

ne may believe the wisdom of God 
ordained the conversion of the com- 
mon people to precede that of their 
rulers, on purpose to give credibilit 
in after-times to the miracles, whic 
from the beginning were wrought in 
support of the Christian cause. Ac- 
cordingly, those men having hitherto 
lived in deplorable ignorance of God, 
every where joyfully embraced the 
doctrines of the Gospel, which en- 
lightened and comforted them under 
the manifold afflictions of this life; 
and so being drawn off in great num- 
bers from gentilism, that horrid super- 
structure of impiety and folly, which 
the statesmen in all countries had 
reared on the foundation of the cre- 
dulity of mankind, fell to the ground 
at once, and by its fall astonished the 
rulers themselves, who could no longer 
resist the evidence and influence of 
truth. (Macknight, 525.) 

In process of time it was not a sin- 
gle person of figure in this city or ,in 
that nation who obeyed the Gospel, 
but multitudes of the wise, the learn- 
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ed, the noble, and the mighty, in every 
country, Ibid. p. 526. 

In the second century, -Christian 
churches were independent of each 
other; nor were they united by asso- 
ciation, confederacy, or any other 
bonds, but those of charity. Each 
Christian assembly was a little state 
governed by its own laws, which were 
either enacted or at least approved by 
the society. But in ‘process of time 
all the Christian churches of a pro- 
vince were formed into one large ec- 
clesiastical body, which, like confe- 
derate states, assembled at certain 
times, in order to deliberate about 
the common interest of the whole. 
These, according to the example of 
the political union of the states of 
Greece, became universal, and were 
found in all places where the Gospel 
had been planted. (Tertullian de Je- 
juniis, c. xiii. p. 711.) To these as- 
semblies, in which the deputies or 
commissioners of several churches con- 
sulted together, the name of synods 
was appropriated by the Greeks, and 
that of councils by the Latins; and the 
laws that were made in these general 
meetings were called canons; i. e. 
rules. 

The order and decency of these as- 
semblies required that some one of 
the provincial Bishops, met. in council, 
should be invested with a superior de- 
swe of power and authority; and 

ence the rights of metropolitans de- 
rive their origin. In the mean time, 
the bounds of the Church were en- 
larged, the custom of holding councils 
was followed wherever the sound of 
the Gospel had reached ; and the uni- 
versal Church had now the appear- 
ance of one vast republic, formed by a 
combination of a t number of lit- 
tle states. (Mosheim, I. Cent. II. 
Part ii. c. 2, s. 2, 3.) Its consequence 
rendered it the subject of persecution. 

(To be continued.) A.H. 


Porutar Customs AND Supersti- 
TIONS IN HEREFORDSHIRE. 
[From Mr. Fosbroke's ‘* Ariconensia.””] 
(Continued from p. 15.) 
tS Harvest-home is undoubtedly 

derived from the worship of Ceres*, 
or Vacunaf, represented by the Straw 
figure. 
* So Dr. Clarke, Trav. iii. 286. 
t So Popular Antiq. i, 441. 
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The Wassailling Bow! is the mere 
Grace-cup of the Greeks and Romans. 
It has nothing to do-with the meeting 
of Vortigern and Rowena, for it is 
mentioned by Plautus, and occurs in 
France. The lo- Saxons, how- 
ever, much liked it, for they intro- 
duced the custom of hard-drinking'. 

May-poles are still erected, but the 
May-games, the Roman Floralia, an- 
tiently celebrated even in this coun- 
uy according to Ovid's? description 

them, are utterly lost, tippling and 
holiday idleness excepted. 

The Morris Dance, 4 up with 
great spirit, is deduced by Strutt, with 
a from the Fools’ Dance at 

hristmas, = of the antient Feasts 
of Fuols and Saturnalia? ; at least, no 
better origin is assigned; and Mr. 
Douce, who has very deeply investi- 
gated the subject, admits a connexion 
with the Pyrrhic Dance. 

The young peasantry have been 
known to adopt the idle classical su- 

rstition of Love-Philtres or Powders. 

hat these were, Gay mentions in his 
Shepherd’s Week. 
‘¢ These golden flies into his mug I’ll throw, 
And soon the swain with fervent love shall 
glow.” 

Instead of these dangerous ingre- 
dients, a humorous chemist in the vi- 
cinity is said to have sold emetics, and 
cunningly watched the amorous pur- 
chasers, to enjoy the jest of the opera- 
tion. 

The anniversary honours and sports, 
described by Virgil, as celebrated at 
the barrow of Anchises, are also pre- 
served. On the Wednesday in it- 
sun week, there is a lar.e meeting for 
festivity, held upon a t barrow, 
called Capel Tump. Stukeley men- 
tions a similar convivial assembly, held 
on Shipley Hill, also a large tumulus‘. 

Cock-fighting is highly in vogue, to 
the great vexation of p desoghen, who 
know how much ferocity impedes the 
influence of Law, Morals, and Civi- 
lization. It is said to have originated 
with Themistocles, who instituted an- 


nual battles, because he had seen two 
cocks fighting, and thus thought that 
he should encourage bravery’. From 
hence, says Pintianus®, came the cus- 
tom upon Shrove Tuesday of boys 
bringing cocks to their masters, and 
under their controul, beholding the 
battle till dinner time, in the beth, 
= a by Stratt?. The cocks were 

arly®. Cock-fights a u 
on the pr of Dede od aaiee 
the presidency of love®. The battles 
were often fought in the presence of 
the god Terminus (a Hermes amon 
the Greeks), and the palms destin 
to the conqueror, were placed upon a 
pedestal. pon a coin of Athens we 
see a cock crowned with palm'®. Po- 
lyarchus gave public funerals, and 
raised monuments, with epitaphs. to 
his cocks", The sport from 
the Greeks to the Romans ; and Cara- 
calla and Geta were great cock-fight- 
ers'?, Quails were sometimes fought 
instead of cocks'®. A writer on 
subject is mistaken in making the 
gaffle, or metal spur modern. It is 
mentioned in an Anglo-Saxon synod", 
and sometimes was of brass". 

Midlent or Mothering Sunday, ri- 
ay Spree originated in the festi- 
val held at this season, in honour of 
Cybele, the mother of the gods, trans- 
ferred after the introduction of Chris- 
tianity to the mother church, whence 
it is taken up in the Popular Anti- 
quities "©, 

Spinning and making Home-made 
Linen, a custom as old as Pen 
and the Grecian heroines, is on 
decline, from the superior cheapness 
of manufactured s, and the intro- 
duction of cotton. John Northbrooke, 
an old puritan, who wrote in 1579, 
says (p. 35), “‘In olde time we reade 
that there was usually caried before 
the mayde, when she sholde be ma- 
ried, and came to dwell in hir hus- 
bandes house, a distaffe charged with 
flaxe and a spyndle hanging at it, to 
the intente that shee might mind- 
ful to lyve by hir labour'?.” 





1 Archeologia, xi. 419, 420. Seld. not. on Drayton’s Polyolb. Song ix. 


* Scena joci morem liberioris habet. Fast. iv. 946. 
lengths. ] 3 Sports, &c. p. 171. 


5 #lian, Var. Hist. ii. 28, p. 67, 68. 
7 Gliggam. p. 210. 

9 Stosch, Gemm. Cl. ii. n. 696, 697. 
w —- V. H. viii. 4. 

13 Popular Antig. i. 479, seq. 

48 British Monachism. 7“ 


[The sport is carried to licentious 
4 Itiner. i. 108. 
6 In Plin. p. 194. 


8 Plutarch de fraternitate. 


10 Encyel. des Antiq. 


'2 Pierr. grav. du Duc d’Orleans, p. 172. 


“4 Lye, v. Geaflas. 


'S Ducange, v. Plectrum. 
W Popular Antiq. ii. 60. 


Singing 





Singing Psalms before the Corpse, 
on the way to the grave, is borrowed 
oy heathens’. uy the borg! 

e » is 
is an ienpertted exhibition of the Ro- 
man nica, and our antient Goff?. 

The following customs appear to 
the author to have a Druidical origin : 

A certain day, which is a whole 
holiday for the waggoners, is fixed for 
cutting the staves of goads. There 
certainly was a regard paid by the an- 
cients to the age of the Moon in fell- 
ing their timber?; but whether the 
custom alludes to this, or the misletoe 
ceremony, the author knows not. 

Wild Flowers, especially snow-drops, 
brought into the house, prevent the 
first brood of chickens. 

St. Thomas's Day mumping, is the 
going ens or corning, which is 
presumed to have a connexion with 
the Druidical Hagmena, derived from 
** Au Guy T' an neuf,” i. e. To the 
misletoe this new year, or custom of 
going from house to house; for Paul 

erula says, “‘ The Druids were ac- 
customed to send their young men 
with the misletoe from house to house, 
as a kind of present, and wish people a 
happy new year*.” 

New Year's Gifts. The peasantry 
send about, on New Year’s Day, a 
small pyramid, made of leaves, apples, 
nuts, &c. gilt, a custom no doubt de- 
rived from the Druidical Hagmena, 
mentioned in the last article. Collars 
@f Mountain Ash are put upon the 
necks of cattle to keep off witches. 
This is a pure Celtic custom. An old 
Statistical Scotch account says, ‘*They 
fixed branches of mountain ash, or 
narrow-leaved service tree, above the 
stakes of their cattle to preserve them 
from the evil effects of elves and 
witches’. The religion of the Britons 
and Germans being different, the 
misletoe is represented in the Edda as 
a contemptible and mischievous plant. 
In the Gothic mythology, if any tree 
seems to have been ed with more 
particular attention than others, it is 
the ash®. 

Bees are not sold, and a frying-pan 
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is beat when they are swarming. It 
was a prejudice, that when bees re- 
moved, or went away from their hives, 
the owner of them would die soon af- 
ter; and in Devonshire, when any 
man made a purchase of bees, the 
aw mee was never made in money, 

ut a a corn for instance, 
to the value of the sum agreed upon. 
And the bees are never removed, but 
on a Good Friday’. The tinkling of 
the pan is the substitute for the invo- 
cation to the old Celtic Fairy, Brownie; 
for Borlase says, ‘‘ The Cornish to this 
day invoke the spirit Browny, when 
their bees swarm ; and think their cry- 
ing Browny, Browny, will prevent 
their returning into their former hive, 
and make them pitch and form a new 
colony.” In after ages, the tinkling 
was deemed of use to let the neigh- 
bours know that the owners had a 
swarm in the air, which they claimed, 
wherever it lighted*. The following 
are matters which the author ascribes 
to the middle ages, at least he can as- 
sign no earlier date. 

The first is the singular custom, now 
obsolete, of Sin-eating. 

It appears, that so late as the seven- 
teenth century, there was in the vil- 
lages, adjoining to Wales, an old man, 
called the Sin-eater; and his office was, 
for a trifling compensation to pawn his 
own soul for the ease and rest of the 
soul departed. Mr. Ellis, the editor of 
the Popular Antiquities, has extracted 
the following curious passage from the 
Lansdown Manuscripts, concerning a 
Sin-ealer, who ‘‘lived in a cottage, 
on Rosse highway.” 

«In the county of Hereford was an old 
custom at funerals to hire people, who 
were to take upon them sinnes of the 

deceased. One of them (he was a long, 
eane, ugly, lamentable poor rascal) I re- 
member lived in a cottage on Rosse high- 
way. The manner was, that when the corps 
was brought out of the house, and layd on 
the biere, a loafe of bread was brought out, 
and delivered to the Sinne-eater, over the 
corps, as also a mazar bow! of maple, full of 
beer [which he was to drink up], and six- 
pence in money, in consideration whereof he 
took upon him, ipso facto, all the sinnes of 





¥ Macrobius, &c. in Id. ii. 172. 
3 Popular Antigq. ii. 477. 
4 Popular Antig. i. 350, seq. Be 
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mouth of a magician, on the Continent, ‘*] teach them 


.” Pref. p. xxx. 
ar Cottle’s Bids, Introd. p. x. 
# Id. ii. 539. 


» 4to, 1658, p. 45. 


® Strutt’s Sports, p. 81. 
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defunct, and freed him or her from 
ing after they were dead. This cus- 
tome udes, methinks, something to the 


xvi. v. 21, 22, “And Aaron shall lay 

his hands on the head of the live goate, and 
confesse over him all the iniquities of the 
children of Israel, and all their transgres- 
sions in all their sins, putting them ~ 
the head of the goate, and s send hi 

away by the hand of a fit man into the wil- 
derness. ea seh arog other 
all their iniquities unto a land not inhabited ; 
and he let the goate goe into the 
wilderness.”” 

“This custome (though rarely used in 
our days), yet by some people was ob- 
served, even in Sen gery ew 
Presbyterian Government, as at r 
(volens nolens the Parson of the parish) the 
pe ibn Ngaem whe proned wm 
ceremonie ctuall according 
caither oil; end ros like was done at 
the city of Hereford in those times, where 
a woman kept, many years before her death, 
a mazard bowle for the Sinne-eater; and 
the like in other places in this county; as 
also in Brecon. I believe this custom was 
heretofore used all over Wales'.” 


The Nine Holes is an antient game 
of which the representation is kept up, 
in nine holes, cut in a flat stone, or ex- 
cavated in the bare ground. This ta- 
ble does not accord with the real ori- 
ginal game?. 

Formerly flowers were strewed be- 
fore ng couples in their way to 
dint, e author once saw a mali- 
cious caricature of this custom. Nose- 
gays of rue enclosing a piece of half- 
eaten bread and butter were dropped 
in the church-path and porch by a de- 
serted female, in order to denote an 
unhappy wedding. Stephens, in his 
** Plaine Country Bridegroom,” p.353, 
says, ‘‘ He shews neere affinity betwixt 
—— hanging ; and to that 
rarpows, e provides a great nosegay, 
and shakes fands with every one he 
meets, as if he were now preparing for 
a condemned man’s voyage’. 

Foot-Ball is now the most common 
sport, especially on Sunday afternoons ; 
but Strutt is mistaken in saying that 
this game did not appear before the 
reign of Edw. JII*. when bitter com- 
plaints were made of its infringements 





' Popular Antiq. ii. 156. 

® Detailed in Strutt’s Sports, p. 237.— 
See too Popular Antig. ii. 297, 298. 

3 Popular Antig. ii. 48. 

# Strutt’s Sports, p. 79. It is mentioned 


upon archery’, It is now a rus- 
tic game, but in the reign James, 
was played by noblemen®. 

These are all the antient supersti- 
tions and sports which particularly dis- 
tinguish the neighbourhood, known to 
the author’. ’ 


—-@— 


RETROsPECTIONS ON THE CHARAC- 
TER AND TENDENCY OF THE Mo- 
RAL SPECULATIONS OF Dr. Joun- 
son AND M. He tvertivs. 


HE Student who from his retreat 

looks abroad upon mankind, and 
from the sequestered abodes of soli- 
tude surveys the busy scenes, and the 
variety of interests, ambitions, and 
sources of action, as they prevail on 
the great theatre of the world,—and 
from which all the mighty events 
have sprung, which continually agi- 
tate mankind, and often cha the 
moral state of society,—will find him- 
self involved in a train of thought 
which interests and awakens curio- 
sity. Perchance, in his survey, he 
accompanies the page of history. As 
he explores, in his mental retrospec- 
tions, her teeming narratives, he sees 
mankind, in every age, the same rest- 
less being, in constant search after 
happiness,— whether that happiness 
be supposed to consist in the acquisi- 
tion of territory, of wealth, of fame, of 
learning, or of pleasure; each busily 
and, for the most part, exclusively 
employed in his own particular sphere, 
as a being that is en upon by 
motives, by feelings, and by percep- 
tions of good. He looks through its 
details, traces the individual, from the 
moment when apparently fortuitous 
causes first unfolded the bias of his 
genius, through every gradation of his 
career, in the progress of which he 
marks in various examples which come 
before him,—how a favourable concen- 
tration of circumstances, operating on 
certain minds, gives them the vantage 
ground in society, whereby they either 
climb to power by their crimes and 
ambition, or rise to honourable dis- 
tinction among men, by their superior 
moral endowments and energies of 
mind. 





by Fitz-Stephen, who lived much earlier. 
—Popular Antiq. i. p. 62. 

5 Rym. Feed. vi. 417. 

© Howell’s Letters, p. 211. 

7 Strutt, p. 81. , 


I was, 
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I was, sometime since, upon a visit 
in a romantic part of our island, and 
ruminating alone in my apartment, 
when reflections like the foregoing 
—_— in reverie across my mind. The 

in which I had taken my tem- 

abode was placed on an emi- 
nence, whence it overlooked an exten- 
sive valley, partly rude from the hand 
of Nature, and partly chequered by 
the vestige of human industry. The 
window of my apartment, or of my 
study, commanded an extensive pros- 
pect of the country beneath. I looked 
out over the face of Nature, and as I 
surveyed the thousand combinations 
which prevail among the orders of in- 
animate matter, I insensibly engaged, 
as I was sometimes wont, in ideal 
parallels between the physical and the 
moral world; and as has frequently 
been done, framed systems of ethics, 
drawn from the passions, prejudices, 
views, interests, and degrees of under- 
standing among men, with the irregu- 
Jarity and contrast of the surface of 
our globe,—with the inconstancy of at- 
mospliere ; in those natural phenomena 
whereby it alternately becomes the 
blessing or the scourge of all that is 
subject to its influences. 

As I contemplated the wild aspect 
of the scenery which chiefly diversified 
' the landscape, my attention soothed to 
a pensive solemnity by the roaring of a 
torrent which precipitated its waters 
through its rocky channel beneath my 
window, the gathering elements por- 
tended a storm, and the peaceful lake 
which stretched its expanse at a small 
distance began to curl its broad waves 
over its previously unruffled surface. 
The winds, muttering at first, as pent 
up in their hidden caverns, presently 
rock the moss-grown turret, sapped by 
the hand of time—the mountain pine 
and the stately forest yield to the blast ; 
and, as convulsed, bow to their very 
roots, threatening in their fall to hurl 
ruin over the waste. The darkened 
tempest drives through the air, and 
shrouds the face of the sky, while air, 
earth, and sea, groan under the accu- 
mulated shocks of the conflicting ele- 
ments. Dismay and wild commotion 
seem to er their influences 
around, while the lightning rives 
through the broad oak, and scatters, in 
leafless fragments, its branches to the 
terrific gate tenants of the field 
and of the moor slink appalled to their 
coverts, and the affrighted peasant and 
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way-worn traveller press for shelter 
towards the solitary abodes of man.. 

‘ Roused from my previous tranquil- 
lity, I looked around on the growing 
storm with excited feelings of awe, 
mingled with interest, and endeayour- 
ed to pursue the former series of 

thoughts in drawing parallels between 
the various phenomena of the seasons, 
and the moral and intellectual propen- 
sities of mankind, as they have ever 
developed themselves in a state of 


society. 
Gradually, as the abatement of the 
storm would permit, 1 withdrew my 
thoughts from the contemplation of 
the elements, and became insensibly 
absorbed in a mental reverie, of the 
vast depopulations and moral changes 
of which the fierce passions of men, 
—subject to no law, and restrained by 
no bound,—have been the instruments 
in the earth.—Passing, in ideas, over 
the exterminating wars, and all the 
ravages of conquest which marked the 
earlier ages of the world, I reverted, in 
imagination, to the period when the 
Roman armies, in the last days of the 
Republic, spread their hostile banners , 
over countries which had scarcely, be- 
fore, heard their name ;—at the dissolu- 
tion of its empire, I fancied an Alaric 
or an Attila pouring their mgriads 
through fertile plains which had shone 
in the arts of human industry, and 
risen high in the various refinements 
of civilized society. I saw, in fancy’s 
mirror, a yeee MR fierce. ma- 
rauder of the Eastern world, during 
the middle ages,—ravaging the vast dis- 
tricts of central Asia, and in his wild 
thirst for conquest, harassing the re- 
pose of numberless nations, whose 
only crime was that they opposed ob-. 
stacles to his ambition ;—I saw, in re- 
trospect, the heroes (if the name be 
not improperly applied), of more mo- 
dern days, in their indiscriminate pur- 
suit of glory, changing the dynasties 
of kingdoms, making the retreats of 
arts and of science a theatre of war, 
resounding with dins of arms, and im- 
molating to the ambition or the policy 
of the few, the safety, the liberties, or 
the moral existence of a numerous 

le. 

rom the actions of kings and ambi- 
tious chieftains, and the evils of which 
they were, often, the active agents 


among inankind, I passed to the con- 
templation of opinions, sentiments, 
and systems, which throngh the aid of 

insidious 
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insidious arts, or of transcendant ta- 
lents, are sent abroad in the world to 
the alternate advantage or ruin of that 
portion of mankind under whose notice 

may fall, and to whose intellec- 


fon ce fix a per- 
ml bias. Improsed with 
thoughts, I recalled to memory many 


sages of erudition and talent, who had 
sent forth to the world ms, adorn- 
ed, indeed, with’ all the pomp of 
seience, bat which, in themselves, 
were often built upon false conpllaries, 
and in the tendency of their philo- 
sophy were fatally destructive of the 
moral elevation and dignity of the 
human species. My eye here glanced 
over the shelves which contamed a 
few’ books, the companions of my 
hours of retirement, and fixed at the 
names of Johnson and of Helvetius. 
Here, I reflected, are two authors of 
celebrity, who will offer an.illustration 
to my mt train of thought. I 
rose, and having taken down a volume 
of the Rambler, and one of the De 
l'Homme, I ed them, and began 
to consider their leading characters at- 
tentively, with a view to an analysis of 
their merits, and to form an estimate 
of their respective philosophy. The 
raging elements without had, mean- 

ile, subsided into comparative tran- 
quillity—Nature, convulsed for a time, 
now wore a placid and inviting aspect ; 
and here I could not but remark that 
these sudden disorganizations in the 
system of Physics pass over with little 
inconvenience, but the injury which, 
oh a grand scale, and as affecting the 
ied, and — happiness of man- 

through the sanguinary reven 
or the fierce ambition o those to ie 
unfimited power seems opened, are 
and lasting. 

h Dr. Johnson and M. Hel- 
vetius (thus I began) have nothing in 
common but their subject—although 
their Borer mode of thinking, and 
style of writing, were each an megpece 
different, they yet form a proper, and, 
in’ miany respects, an a source 
of comparative review. Unlike in 
their ends, their views, and their moral 
thinking, they had few if any traits of 
similarity existing between them as 
writets; but they both descanted on 
the same great subject—a disquisition 
upon the moral power;, dispasitions, 
Lek rssepom and bias of men, in a 

and social state. If the latter 
Gewr. Mac. Marck, 1992. 
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the former may be said to have specu- 
lated, in the course of his writings, 
upon the springs and motives which 
perpetually actuate and animate man 
= a mo aged, ¢ and contend have, - 

e aggregate, been uctive in a’ 

hy such mighty effects on our 

obe. 

Since the era of the publication of 
the Rambler (I reflected), Johnson has’ 
always obtained the character of a 

moral writer—a character to 
which, both by many of his fugitive 
pieces, and by the unrivalled compass 
and a of his colloquial powers, as 
especially displayed on these subjects, 
he may be pronounced to be fully 
entitled. 

Helvetius, likewise, by the com 
and comprehension of thought which 
he has displayed while investigating 
the springs, bent, and bias of human 
action, has well established his name 
as an ingenious and original specula- 
tor; and if, with the thinking reader, 
very considerable limitations be exer- 
cised in estimating his character, he 
has been spoken of, in certain societies 
of the learned, as a genius who had 
attentively studied the laws which 
— aud energize the he vob fa- 
culties and ions. the sub 
with which Rie disguisitions u dhe 
propensities and governing principle, 
which wer man as a rational 
and susceptible animal, have been con- 
ducted, he has laid an abundance of 
claims ; and in the estimation of some, 
who do not detect the fallacy of his 
premises, and the t inconse- 
quence of his corollaries, is ae 
entitled to the rank of a great 
first-rate authority, in the science of 
Ethics. If his philosophy has, by 
some, been considered to be franght 
with principles dangerous to the peace 
of society, that has not prevented ‘the 
brilliancy of his views from obtaining 
the suffrage among the arbiters of lite- 
rary fame, which is most flatteting to 
the a and the aims of an author. 

Melksham. E. P. 

(To be continued.) 
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vent the sale of its commodities in fo- 
reign states; which opinion seems so 
consistent with reason, that scarcely 
a question exists as to the practical re- 
sult. Yet my own experience leads 
me to doubt the truth.of the supposed 
axiom; and, with your permission, | 
will lay the reasons of my doubt before 
your readers. It is of great conse- 
quence to a people so commercial as 
our countrymen, to be rightly inform- 
ed on these points; for nothing can 
be more prejudicial than alarms built 
upon false views. 

My doubt chiefly rests upon the fol- 
lowing hypothesis. That all the com- 
mercial transactions of dealers are no- 
thing else than barter, the only true 
seller and buyer being the producer and 
the consumer. 

Commerce appears to me to be sup- 
ported by three distinct classes of men, 
who may be thus designated: SeLi- 
ers; Deavers; Buyers. 

The first cless comprehends la- 
bourers, growers, and manufacturers. 
It is the interest of this class to exalt 
prices, that they may sell their com- 
modities dear. 

The second class are those men who 
circulate commodities. They are said 
to be always luying and selling, but 
they are in fact only bartering. They 
exchange commodity for commodity, 
through the medium of money. This 
class care nothing about price, they 
only look for profit. 

he third class are those who buy 
to consume, and pay for what they 
consume. It is the interest of this 
class to depress prices, that they may 
buy cheap. 

e transit of commodities from the 
hands of the seller through those of 
the dealer, is often multiplied in so 
many ways before they reach the hands 
of the “real buyer or consumer, that 
it would be quite impossible for the 
ablest calculator to know what propor- 
tion subsists between the transactions 
of Larter and of buying; but it may be 
easily conceived that the principle of 
barter prevails very much above the 
other, for the seller and the buyer ap- 
pear in the market but once. The first 
receives his money, and returns to his 
occupation ; the last spends his money, 
and stops the circulation of the com- 
modity. But the dealer, or middle 
man, is always in the market or in his 
warehouse; and whether he deals in 
one article or a thousand, whether his 
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dealings are domestic or foreign, 
are always of barter. od 

Some commodity must be sold be- 
fore money can be acquired ; then, if 
other commodity is bought for re-sale, 
it is only an exchange of the former 
commodity for the latter: if the trader 
has bought his last commodity with 
less money than he received for his 
first, and has the power of selling the 
last for as much or more than the for- 
mer, he has bartered to advantage, and 
the ag is his profit. ether 
the articles are cheap or dear, matters 
not to the dealer (though it may -to 
the grower, the manufacturer, and the 
buyer) ; it is upon the sale of the last 
article the dealer’s profit depends. 

At the beginning of every year, the 
stock of a dealer may be always of 
about the same value; he may, through 
the medium of money, receive and de- 
liver goods to the value of 20,0004. ; 
but at the end of each year, by his 
daily diminutions and additions, he 
has only bartered the commodities of 
the last year for those in his ion, 
and saved or expended whatever may 
have been his profits. 

In all this exchange of commodity, 
a very small amount of specie might 
have been sufficient for their circulation. 

If a dealer is occupied in forei 
trade, the transactions are still the 
same, the buying of any commodity 
for re-sale, and continually repeating 
the same operation, can be only an 
exchange of commodities ; but the use 
of money enables the dealer to deduct 

rofits, to which amount only he can 

a consumer. 

A ship that takes out a freight and 
brings back another, has clearly ex- 
changed the commodities of one 
voyage for those of the other. Should 
the value of each be equal, the bills 
drawn on one side may be liquidated 
by those drawn on the other without 
any interference of the precious metals. 

he dealer never takes up any par- 

cel of goods, but under an idea that he 
shall re-sell or exchange them with 
profit. Now, in a rich country, that 
1s, in one where money is abundant, 
encouragement being given to inge- 
nious men, the Arts are there brought 
to degrees of perfection, unknown in 
poorer countries. From the rich coun- 
try, therefore, the dealer selects such 
articles as cannot be ‘produced in the 
poor country, which he there sells or 
rather exchanges for other gia 
that 
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that he knows will sell to profit in the 
rich country 
t of high 


It is the encou 
prices that produces the superior arti- 


‘ele, which exchanges for the unma- 


nufactured uce of one country, or 
the luxurious delicacies of another. 

A rich country can never have any 
cause to’ fear the rivalship of a poor 
country in 'the guality of her commo- 
dities, and very little, if any, in the 
price; for even in a rich country the 

ice of common labour is not much 
enhanced. Subsistence, mere subsist- 
ence, is the wages of the common 
drudging labourer in each; hence it 
will be found that the mere necessaries 
of life can be obtained in the rich 
country as cheap as in the poor, but 
whatever is rare or of superior excel- 
lence, excites contention among mo- 
nied men, and thus prices are exalted. 
High prices only prove the low value 
of money, they make no difference in 
the barter of commodity for commo- 
dity. It is the nature of rtp 
always to assimilate. If each of the 
dealers believes he has got value for 
value; he thinks not of the former cost, 
but of the next advantage. 

A commodity may have cost twice 
as much ‘money in a dear country as it 
will sell for in a cheap country ; but if, 
with that money, another article can 
be purchased that will sell for more 
than’ double the price of the other, 
then the exchange is profitable. 

Commodities are never taken from 
rich countries till they become super- 
fluous: if they can be exchanged for 
any commodity in demand, a real ad- 
vantage is obtained. The superfluous 
commodity was a dead weight and 
worthless ; the returned commodity, 
whatever it may sell for, is better than 
one that could not be sold in its own 
country for any price. 

A rich nation has always one very 
superior advantage over a poor one, if 
her dealers have confidence enough to 
give credit. They enable the dealers 
iM a poor country to prosecute a traffic 
which, without the Joan of the first 
articles, could not be commenced. 

The foregoing remarks will apply in 
a general way to all countries where 
high prices are naturally occasioned by 
abundance of money in a sound unde- 
preciated state. But if the govern- 
ment of any country suffers her cur- 


rency to become depreciated, that 


country may experience the baneful 
effects of high prices, naturally arising 
from abundance of money, and artifi- 
cially from a diminution of its value ; 
but the high prices thus produced af- 
fect only the internal transactions of 
that nation, its foreign commerce will 
not be affected by it; for the foreigner 
does not calculate by the nominal 
measure, but the real weight. 

The people of England, for more 
than 20 years, valued their commodi- 
ties by an artificial and varying stan- 
dard (if that can be called a standard, 
which does vary). Their pound of 
price, the par of which is about 5 dwt. 
3gr. as fixed by the King’s prerogative, 
fluctuated gradually down to below 
Sdwt. 23gr. and rose again suddenly 
to its par. These changes of course 
caused a great variation in nominal 
prices; but the highest price thus oc- 
casioned being only nominal, did not, 
nor could not, prevent the sale of her 
commodities, either in the home or 
foreign market; for the value of any 
commodity consists not in the number 
of paper pounds, but in the real weight 
of bullion they will produce, or the 
other commodities for which they will 
exchange. 

When the load of wheat was said to 
be 30/., then the pound of price, which 
should be 5dwt. 3gr., was only 3dwt. 
23gr. (See our Magazine for Nov. 
1811, pp. 424, 495.) Still it was 
called a pound; but as it was dimi- 
nished above one-fifth of its weight, 
the real price of the wheat was not 
quite 24/.; and all other commodities 
were in the same proportion; there- 
fore, although the dealer had given 
nominally 30/. for any commodity in 
England, he could afford to exchange 
it away in a foreign land for 24!. with- 
out loss. 

By the same showing, any article 
purchased in a foreign country for a 
real weight of bullion, amounting to 
the par price of 24/. when brought to 
England, must sell for more than the 
nominal price of 30/. or there can be 
no profit. 

he British dealer who transports 
commodities from one country to 
exchange (or as he will say to sell) 
them in another, does not there bar- 
gain for money of the same denomi- 
nation as in the country from which 
he took the goods,—not for paper 
pounds, but for a real weight of gold 
or 
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or csmiger ps ier the denomi- 
on of.a louis d'or, a dueat, or a 

; it is there a bullion price. 
Happily for , her gold cur- 
18 again restored to its antient 
, and whatever inconveniences 

may now attend the restoration, 
can be but 
mately be of benefit. A Lomsarp, 
P.S. In the notice alluded to above 
(Magazine for November 1811, p. 424), 
a hint is thrown out which, if it had 
then been adopted, would have pre- 
vented all the evil speernaenees of ar- 
tificial high prices, and all the present 
distress consequent on a fall from high 

and artificial to low and real prices. 


Mr. Ursay, March 15. 
HE following short and able Com- 
ndium of the Duties of Church- 
wardens has recently been distributed 
by the .wery Rey. Archdeacon Blom- 
field, throughout his Archdeac ’ 

But as it is calculated to afford muc 
useful information, both to Ministers 


and Churchwardens generally, it is 
well y the more extensive circu- 
lation offered in your valuable Miscel- 
lany. Were the particulars here point- 


out more pend eee m it 
would not only grea mote that 
order and pm Ahn ane in every 
department of the Church, but would 
prevent the very occasions of those ex- 
pensive and protracted litigations, in 
which parishes are too often so dis- 
paceuly involved, probably from the 
urchwardens not being duly in- 
formed of the nature and duties of 
their office. J.S, 
“* WhentheChurchwardens swear that 
they will truly and faithfully execute 
the office of a Churchwarden, they do 
in effect swear, that they will, to the 
best of their abilities, do all those things 
which by law belong to that office; that 
is, they swear that they will— 
** J, Survey the Church, Church- 
,and the utensils and necessary orna- 
ments of the Church, and take account 
of what repairs they want; under 
which head they are bound to see, 
that the roof of the Church be sound 
and weather-tight; that the wadls be 
whole, well plaistered, and neatly co- 
loured; that the windows be whole, 
clean, and having casements to admit 
the sit 5 Bara , doors ne aseey 
nea inted, and properly secured ; 
thatt SAonke guest anne that 
the Seats, Pulpit, Reading Desk, Font, 


rary, and must ulti- Ps 


and Communjon-Table, be 
and la goad order. 


Linen Cloth for the Commanion- 
ble, and another to cover the 
ments; also, a Flagon, Chalice, and 
Paien, for the Communion, and a 
Basin for the Offertory. (All these to 
be of silver, if possible ; if not, of pews 
ter; but in any case, to be kept , 
clean, and bright.) That the Ten 
Commandments be fairly written and 
set up at the East end of the Church, 
That the Church, and every thing per- 
Wining Nanesiny a utensils, b> nagpe sa 
seats, &c. ept thoroughly clean 
and decent.—-I1. They pane that 
they will take care of the Church-yaré, 
that it be well fenced, and kept clean 
and decent.—III. They promise that 
they will take good care of, and 

to their proper uses, and to po , 
all monies, rents, &c. given, or. ber 
queathed, towards the repairs or orna~ 
ments of the Church,—-LV.. That 

will make or gps Fe 

ing to law; the parishioners, hayi 
ag dul simimoned to mest arg Ver 
wal not knowingly suffer an ez 
damage to be done to the » or 
to the goods of the Church, which are, 


for the year, their as a Cor 

ration, ated Lg ed by the ie, 
and for the whole and every part of 
which they are enonuehln- VL That 
they will keep the accounts of their 
receipts and expenditure, as Church- 
wardens, faithfully and exactly; and 
that within a month after the expira- 
tion of their office, they will make 


F 


such accounts in Vestry duly assembled: 


by previous notice.—VII, ea ow 
will attend Church on the 8 
Day, and (with their assistants) keep 

order there, and not suffer any 


idle persons to abide either in the 


Church-yard or Church- porch, du 
the rm Divine Service *.—VIIT. 





* 6 I¢ is the duty of Churchwardens to 


t any kind of irreverent or disorderly. 
CRcnicer & Chasch, onl to onuntg Clans 
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is Visitation, all such per- 
are guilty of notorious and 

offences, and that t will 
make et gnc Sag Tn les of 
inquiry which wi ivered to 
them.” 
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Memoir or Lieut-Gen. Sir Henry 
Avcustrus Montacu Cossy, Kn. 
(Concluded from p. 182.) 

in 1780 the Carnatic was suddenly 
invaded by Hyder Ali Cawn, with a 
powerful army, consisting of 14,000 of 
his best stable horse, 12,000 Silli dar 
borse, 2000 Swanoo horse, 15,000 regu- 
Jar infantry, 12,000 select veteran Peons, 
18,000 Peons from his garrisons, 10,000 
tributary Poligars, 2000 Rocket men, 
5000 Pioneers well equipped, and 100 
guns, making in all 90,000 fighting men, 
many of the corps were commanded by 
experienced French officers. 

: oars vo then at Madras, -_ 
rect; appuin to proceed to t 
Southward by the Madras Government, 

in ordet to collect all the di 

force to the South of the Colleroon, 
whilst Colonel Baillie, from the Northern 
Provinces, was ordered to proceed South, 
in order that their respective detach- 
ments should join at Congeveram, the 
appointed rendezvous for the whole, and 
about 50 miles West of Madras, where 
Sir Hector Munro was to take the com- 
mand. The troops in the vicinity of the 
Presidency of Madras, under Lord 
Macleod, and those from Pondicherry 
under Colonel Braithwaite, being ordered 
to proceed to the same point. Colonel 
Cosby was also provided with a large 
sum of money, to discharge arrears due 
to the Cavalry in the Svuthern Pro- 
vinces, without which it was apprebend- 
ed they would not move from their can- 
tonments. The Colonel, with only a 





J Memoir of Lieut,-Gen. Sir H. A, M. Cosby, Knt. 


Conjeveram. The Colonel's 
ing discretionary, be on bis route at- 
tempted to carry the strong fort. of 
Chitteput, by surprise and assault*, It 
had a fause bray-wall andditch. In this 
hazardous undertaking he succeeded so 
far as to cross the ditch, enter the fause 
bray, and even plant the against 
the inner rampart, would i 
have attained his object, had not the 
garrison been red by the treachery 
of one of the Nabob’s Surdars, who ac- 
companied the British as a guide from 
Gingee, and by whom Hyder’s comman- 
der in the fort was informed of the me- 
ditated attack, as was afterwards proved 
by various circumstances, and the 
guide’s desertion, for he suddenly disap» 
ared just as the assault commenced, 
he consequence was, that the ramparts 
were completely manned ; but notwith- 
standing this and a heavy flank fire, 
the attempt was not relinquisbed till 
several of the ladders. were broken, and 
two officers, Captain Bellcliff and Lieu- 
tenant Eastland, and a number of men, 
were killed and wounded between the 
walls ; and the day breaking, rendered 
further perseverance imprudent. The 
wounded were taken off, and the retreat 
effected in the best possible order. The 
Colunel after allowing a few hours re- 
pose to his men, marched fur Wandi- 
wash, a fort of ours which he had to 
pass. On its glacis he encamped, but 
as he knew the enemy's scouts were 
watching his movements, he left his 
tents standing under the protection of 
the garrison, as a blind to cover bis 
motions; and having beard a heavy 
firing, though at the distance of nearly 
forty miles, in the direction of Conjeve- 
ram, moved as soon as it was dark, and 
marched the whole of the night for the 
general rendezvous. This firing after- 





* See ** Wilkes’ South of India,” 
wards 
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wards proved to be the unfortunate 
action between the detachment under 
Colonel Baillie and Hyder, in which the 
former was completely defeated, the 
whole of the force being killed, wound- 
ed, or taken prisoners. In consequence 
of this heavy loss, Sir Hector Munro 
not thinking it prudent to risk an ac- 
tion with Hyder, destroyed his heavy 
guns, and the same evening retreated 
from Conjeveram to Chingleput, follow- 
ed by large bodies of the enemy. Such 
was the melancholy and unpromising 
state of affairs when Colonel Cosby ar- 
rived within ten miles of his rendezvous, 
when he was met by a large body of 
Hyder’s, cavalry, flushed with their re- 
cent success over Baillie, and by Mun- 
ro’s retreat, and they were on the look- 
out for Cosby’s detachment, which they 
reckoned an easy prey. At that mo- 
ment, and not until then, he by the 
greatest good fortune learned from a 
wounded Sepoy (who had escaped from 
the fatal action) of what had happened, 
and now found himself placed in the 
midst of those critical and trying situa- 
tions which seldom occur. There was 
a choice but of two measures to adopt ; 
the first, and which seemed to promise 
most safety, was to retreat to Cuddalore, 
the other to effect, if yet possible, a 
junction with Munro, to whom such a 
reinforcement was now of the most im- 
portant consequence. The Colonel de- 
termined on the latter measure, con- 
cealing from all but a few of his officers, 
the alarming intelligence he had just 
received. To do this, and assign a reason 
for changing his direction of march, it 
was given out, that orders had been re- 
ceived to move to Chingleput, in order 
to bring up provisions and stores placed 
there for the army. The line was coun- 
termarched. The detachment formed 
in columns, with a regiment of cavalry 
in front, and the other in the rear. 
The cannon were in the first instance 
ordered to the head of the column, with 
directions not to open its fire till it be- 
eame absolutely requisite, and then by 
a successive and regular discharge down 
the right flank of the column (the left 
being covered by the river Palar) until 
the rear came up, then to relimber, and 
by a rapid movement to regain the 
front, repeating this manceuvre without 
intermission; the column made progress 
at a steady rate, whilst skirmishing 
parties of the rear regiment of cavalry, 
commanded by Major Jourdan, kept at 
bay the most daring of the enemy, who 
continued to increase in numbers during 
the whole march, being joined by those 
who had been pursuing Sir Hector 
Munro the night before, and had now 
retutned, They pressed bard, and ha- 
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‘ rassed the rear and the right flank, but 
the disposition already narrated, and 
the good effect produced by the almost 
constant fire of the field-pieces, effec- 
tually drove the enemy’ back, and Co- 
lonel Cosby reached the ford of the 
river, about a mile off Chingleput, with 
inconsiderable loss on his side, whilst 
the enemy suffered severely. When 
within three miles of Chingleput, the 
detachment was discovered on the plain, 
by some officers from the top of a high 
building, and was at first taken for 
Hyder’s regular troops, till they observ- 
ed the firing of the field-pieces, and the 
discharge of the enemy’s rockets, which 
proved it to be Colonel Cosby’s division, 
and being reported to Sir Hector, he 
ordered such troops as could be im- 
mediately collected to move down to 
cover his crossing the river; but before 
the first party had reached, the enemy 
abandoned their fruitless attempts, aud 
had retired. ‘* The joy which the main 
army felt on this occasion was beighten- 
ed by surprise, as Colonel Cosby bad 
marched nearly two bundred miles in.a 
very short space of time. The greater 
part of the country through which he 
came from Trichinopoly, was overrun 
by the enemy*.” Previous to Colonel 
Cosby’s junction, a variety of opiniuns 
had been given, and plans formed, as to 
the best mode of reaching Madras; for 
it was supposed, and indeed formerly 
believed, that Hyder would post himself 
between Madras and Sir Hector’s army. 
The latter determined on moving the 
British force direct to the Dutch settle- 
ment of Sadras, on the sea-coast, and 
about ten miles to the Northward of 
Chingleput, which he considered the 
most secure position for ensuring sup- 
plies by sea from Madras, and for finally 
embarking the European part of the 
army. Colonel Cosby's arrival, however, 
occasioned an immediate change of mea- 
sures, it being then determined to 
march directly for Madras, and that 
Colonel Cosby should lead the line with 
his division. The army accordingly 
moved from Chingleput the same even- 
ing, and reached St. Thomas’s Mount 
by noon the next day—a few only of 
the enemy’s irregular horse having been 
seen during the march; although there 
was every reason to suppose that Hyder 
would have followed up his late success 
by attempting to prevent the British 
from reaching Madras, which had he 
succeeded in doing, it would have been 
impossible to have calculated upon the 
disastrous consequences. The army 
continued at St. Thomas’s Mount, a 
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strong position about nine miles from 
Madras. Soon after this, Sir Eyre Coote, 
then Commander-in-Chief of all India, 
arrived from Bengal, bringing with him 
a reinforcement of 500 Europeans, and 
a-large sum of money, which was then 
much wanted by the Presidency of 
Madras; nor was this the only want, 
Hyder’s troops being so spread over the 
whole country, and a strong corps of 
Hyder’s, under one of his best generals 
named Lowlah, was posted about thirty 
miles to the North of Madras, that 
entirely cut off all supplies from that 
quarter. Sir Eyre Coote, in conse- 
quence of these circumstances, detached 
Colonel Cosby with three regiments of 
Native Infantry, a regiment of cavalry, 
and light guns, to dislodge this force. 
This service was performed with such 
secrecy and skill that all the enemy’s 
vedettes were taken, and had not a 
delay been occasioned by being obliged 
to wait the fall of the tide of the river 
that lay on the road, it is presumed 
few of the enemy could have escaped, it 
being intended to surprize them before 
day-light; but as the dawn broke when 
within a short distance of them, Colonel 
Cosby’s approach was prematurely de- 
scried, and the enemy had more time 
for preparatiun than was intended them. 
They however were soon defeated, and 
fled in confusion, leaving their camp, 
some horses and arms, and a quantity 
of provisions and cattle. Colonel Cosby 
returned to head-quarters in the course 
of little more than twenty-four hours, 
having iv the course of that time march- 
ed sixty miles, bringing with them a 
large quantity of provisions, independent 
of that taken from the enemy. 

Sir Eyre Coote soon after having as- 
sembled the army in order to raise the 
siege of Arcot, then besieged by the 
enemy, Colonel Cosby was honoured 
with the command of the advance dur- 
ing the remainder of that campaign, 
which (Arcot having surrendered) was 
chiefly consumed in watching Hyder’s 
motions. But news arriving that a 
large French fleet was on the coast, and 
there being cause to apprehend that 
they might effect a landing at Pondi- 
cherry of troops, (for although this place 
bad been dismantled when captured by 
the English the last time, it might still 
afford the French a position and facili- 
tate with Hyder,) Sir Eyre Coote march- 
ed directly for tbat place, with all pos- 
sible expedition, and encamped on the 
Red Hills, about three miles from it, 
on the 7th of February 1781. Sir Evre 
the next morning, under the persuasion 
from various intelligence received, that 
Hyder was still at Arcot (80 miles off), 
took three battalions with him, from 
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the line of encampment, into Pondi- 
cherry, for the purpose of destroying all 
the boats which might be there, that 
they might not be emploved in disem- 
barking any troops the French might 
have on board. Sir Eyre had scarcely 
left the encampment with Colonel Owen, 
who commanded this detachment, when 
Colonel Cosby’s duty, as commandant of 
cavalry, led them to visit the Grand 
Guard about two miles distant. No 
sooner had he arrived there, than he 
perceived, from a rising ground, the 
whole of Hyder’s army in full march, on 
the Permacoil road, towards the Red 
Hills, on which the English army was 
encamped. He immediately dispatched 
one of his dragoon orderlies, with a 
penciled note, after Sir Eyre, towards 
Pondicherry, informing him of this cir- 
cumstance. The Colonel returned to 
camp, took upon himself the responsibi- 
lity of ordering the drums to beat to 
arms (as he galloped along the front), 
as the surest and most expeditious me- 
thod of calling in stragglers (many 
being out foraging), and prepared the 
army against an attack, the line of en- 
campment being open in parts by the 
absence of the three battalions. Sir 
Eyre, on receiving Colonel Cosby’s note, 
promptly returned, and soon after put 
the army in motion towards Cuddalore, 
apprehensive that Hyder might get 
there before him, and possess himself of 
that place, containing the only supply 
of provisions we had to look to. Fortu- 
nately Hyder did not know the bad state 
of the English supplies, and having that 
morning made a very long march, in- 
stead of pushing for the Red Hills, deli- 
berately took up his ground about five 
miles distance, on the opposite side of a 
Jarge tank, where he remained until our 
army was on its march for Cuddalore 
in the evening, when Hyder again put 
his in motion, and soon getting on the 
right flank of ours, cannonaded and an- 
noyed us with flights of rockets during 
the greater part of the night, till we 
were within a few miles of the bound 
hedge of Cuddalore, when he drew off; 
but not before his light troops had at 
one time penetrated between the rear of 
the English line and the rear guard, 
and carried off a considerable quantity 
of stores. 

There were in camp two senior officers 
to Colonel Cosby, at the time be gave 
orders for the drums to beat, &c.; these 
were Lord Macleod and Sir Hector 
Munro. He knew it, therefore, to be 
his duty to inform them. The one on 
the left of the line (Lord Macleod), the 
report was made to, of the enemy being 
in sight, but his Lordship referred them 
to his senior, who was two miles off to 
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the right ; Colonel Cosby, therefore, 
cousidered himself justified in adopting 
the measure he did, and which Sir Eyre 
Coote was pleased highly to approve of. 

The army being now placed in tem- 
porary cantonments within the bound 
hedge, and Colonel Cosby’s health hav- 
ing for a considerable time been in 
dangerous state, he was strenuously 
advised by the faculty to proceed to 
Europe, as the only means of recovery. 
He was charged with the confidential 
dispatcbes of Government and the Nabob 
of Arcot; but England being then at 
war with the French and the Dutch, he 
was unfortunately made a prisoner at 
the Cape of Good Hope, but had the 
address to preserve his dispatches ; and 
after some detention, being allowed to 
proceed to England, had, on his arrival, 
the honour of knighthood conferred 
upon him by his late Majesty George 
the Third. 

Sir Henry returned to his duty in 
India, in the latter end of 1784, and 
was shortly after, in the early part of 
the succeeding year, appointed by Lord 
Macartney, Governor of Madras succes- 
sively of Trichinopoly and the Trine- 
velly district. The Poligars of the latter 
country having fallen under the dis- 
pleasure of the Nabob of Arcot, our 
ally, Sir Henry was directed to take 
the field against them with three regi- 
ments of Native Infantry, a corps of 
European grenadiers, a regiment of 
cavalry, and a field train of artillery, 
and was so fortunate as to bring them to 
terms in a short time. In 1786, Sir 
Henry was promoted to be Colonel of 
the 4th regiment of Madras European 
Infantry, as also to the command of a 
brigade, consisting of the above regi- 
ment, and five regiments of Native In- 
fantry. At the close of the same year, 
he determined again upon returning to 
England. 

Here closed Sir Henry’s active ser- 
vices, and we believe that our readers 
must allow, that such a series of hard 
duty has fallen to the lot of few, and the 
discharge of them could not be exceeded 
by any individual. 

in.1796, Sir Henry obtained the rank 
of Major General in his Majesty’s service, 
in the East Indies only. He, with some 
others of the Company’s officers, had 
their rank dated back to 1793, in conse- 
quence of a new arrangement made for 
the Company’s army; on the settling 
of which, Sir Henry, at the request 
of the officers in India, was placed at 
the head of a Committee to conduct 
these transactions, and had the guod 
fortune to have his conduct not only 
highly approved of by the late Lord 
Melville, at the head of the Board of 


Control for Indian affairs, but also by bis 
brother officers in general, At the 
close of the proceeding, the Comantictee 
were pleased to address a letter to their 
Constituents in India, expressive of Sir 
H. Cosby's zeat and unwearied exer- 
tions in their cause. 

This was followed by a flattering 
mark of the esteem of the Coast Army 
in particular, evinced by a handsome 
service of plate, which they were pleased 
to order to be presented to Sir Henry. 
A depét in England for the training 
and disciplining 2000 recruits for the 
East India Company's service, forming 
a part of the new regulation, Sir Henry 
was appointed to the command, but 
from a difference between the East India 
Company and the Board of Control, 
this measure was ultimately abandoned. 
Sir Henry was afterwards promoted to 
the rank of Lieutenant-General, in com- 
mon with other Generals of his standing 
in the India service, and became the 
senior of his rank in the local list. 

The latter years of Sir Henry Cosby 
were chiefly passed at his country seat 
Barnsville park, near Chepstow, a sweet 
place that owes its creation to the vete- 
ran’s taste. 

Sir Henry was married early in. life, 
to Miss Elizabeth Marsh, of the Marshes 
of Kent, and by her, who died in 1778, 
he had issue,—1. Harriet, married to the 
late Hall Plumer, Esq. of Stockton Hall, 
Yorkshire (brother to the Master of the 
Rolls), who has issue eight daughters ; 
2. Elizabeth, married to T. Oakes, Esq. 
late a Member of the Madras Council. 
She died in 1798, leaving issue three 
sons and a daughter; 3. Major Henry 
Smith, a most promising officer. He 
was Deputy-Adjutant-General to the 
subsidiary force po commanded hy 
Colonel Wellesley) at the siege of Seriu- 
gapatam, where he was uniortunately 
killed in the trenches, when most gal- 
lantly exerting himself to extinguish a 
fire in the sap battery; 3. Augustus, 
died a youth at school ; 4, Montague, a 
Lieutenant Culonel of Cavalry in the 
Madras establishment, a distinguished 
officer, who fell a victim to cholurea, in 
camp near Poonah. in 1820. " 

Sir Henry Cosby re-married, in 1793, 
Miss Ann Eliot, eldest daughter of Sa- 
muel Eliot, Esq. of the Island of An- 
tigua (a younger branch of the Eliot's 
of Port Eliot in Cornwall), and sister to 
the Baroness Le Despencer, and late 
Countess of Errol, and Mrs. Cope. By 
her he had issue :—1. Augusta Louisa ; 
2. Phillips, a Lieutenant in bis Majesty's 
52d Light Infantry regiment; 3. Henry, a 
minor. Lady Cosby died in 1817, and was 
buried in the Abbey at Bath, where Sir 
Hensy’s remains were likewise deposited. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





31. Memoires of the last Ten Years of the 
_ Reign of George the Second. By Horace 
Walpole, Earl of Orford, from the ori- 
ginal MSS. Two Volumes Royal Quarto. 
Murray. 


,. +? the multiplicity of pub- 

lications that are continually is- 
suing from the press, those professing 
to ilhustrate an interesting portion of 
the History of this Country have an 
undoubted priority of claim upon our 
consideration ; and if they falfil the 
promises held out in their announce- 
ments to the public, are entitled, above 
all other classes of Literature, to the 
warmest approbation and support. In- 
deed, so much value is very properly at- 
tached to every species of authentic 
historical detail, that the dullest vo- 
fume of it affording but one addi- 
tional gleam of light upon a subject of 
universal interest, would deserve to be 
tolerated, and even perhaps to be com- 
mended. With these opinions, it is 
not surprising that we should regard the 
appearance of the volumes before us, as 
forming a striking era in the Historical 
Literature of the present age. The 
name of Horace Walpole, standing con- 
nected as it does with su much that is 
trifling, and pleasant as it respects the 
Belles Lettres, and the fine arts, and 
so little that is absolutely worthy our 
attention on matters of more serious 
importance and utility, would lead 
us to expect in the memoirs of his 
own times a fund of more amusing 
anecdote and biography than is to be 
found in the present volumes, which 
are principally composed of what he 
is pleased to entitle correct reports of 
the parliamentary speeches and trans- 
actions of that noth What however 
we may have lost in agreeable gossip, we 
have gained in grave political disqui- 
sition, and if our curiosity has in some 
respects been disappointed, our better 
senses have doubtless been instructed 
and enlightened. Still we are not in 
a frame of mind to relish the substitu- 
tion of solids for that lighter, and, to 
our vitiated tastes, more palatable de- 
scription of aliment we had been led 
to anticipate. Our feelings may be 
likened to those of a person of weak 
stomach, who on being invited to a 
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— souper, where he had reason to 
lieve he would be saturated with 
gastronomic bagatelles, made dishes, 
and confectionery kickshaws, is sud- 
denly appalled at beholding in their 
stead a smoking baron of beef, a caul- 
dron of boiling pea-soup, and two 
huge panniers of greens and potatoes. 
But to wave these culinary compari- 
sons, and proceed with our notice se- 
riatim: the following memorandum, 
on which was written ‘* Not to be 
opened until after my will,” was dis- 
covered among the posthumous papers 
of Lord Orford. 


‘In my library at Strawberry Hill are 
two wainscot chests or boxes, the larger 
marked with an A, the lesser witha B. I 
desire that as soon as I am dead, my exe- 
cutor and executrix will cord up strongly, 
and seal the larger box, marked A, and de- 
liver it to the Honourable Hugh Conway 
Seymour, to be kept by him unopened and 
unsealed till the eldest son of Lady Walde- 
grave, or whichever of her sons being Earl 
of Waldegrave, shall attain the age of twenty- 
five years, when the said chest, with what- 
ever it contains, shall be delivered to him 
for his own. And I beg that the Honour- 
able Hugh Conway Seymour, when he shall 
receive the said chest, will give a promise 
in writing, si by him, to Lady Walde- 
grave, that he or his representatives will 
deliver the said chest, unopened and un- 
sealed, by my executor and executrix, to 
the first son of Lady Waldegrave who shall 
attain the age of twenty-five years. 
key of the said chest is in one of the cup- 
boards of the greet closet within the blue 
breakfast-room at Strawberry Hill, and that 
ed I desire may be deliveréd to Laura 

aldegrave, to be kept by her till her son 
shall receive the said chest, 

March 21, 1790. 

(Signed) Horace Watpote. 
August 18, 1796.” 

This injunction has been duly at- 
tended to. It is now ten years since 
the box was opened, and found to 
contain a number of manuscript vo- 
lumes and other papers, among which 
were the Memoirs now published. It 
is evident from the variety of passages 
in the work, that although Lord Or- 
ford gave no positive instructions on 
the subject, it was his full intention 
that it should at some time or other be 
given to the world, 

‘He 
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He has certainly acted wisely in de- 
ferring the publication of Memoirs of 
his contemporaries to a period when 
he would be beyond the anathe- 
mas which will of course be dealt 
out against him by the surviving 
friends of those eminent individuals, 
whom he has with so little ceremony, 
and with such an elaborate shew of 
impartiality, reviled and calumniated. 
For the fabricator of a hasty par. ph, 
traducing the character of a political 
opponent, some excuses may be of- 
fered : intemperance, arising out of the 
irritation of the moment, misconcep- 
tion, and a dozen similar palliatives, 
might be attempted with success. Not 
so with the detractor who takes “ ex- 
traordinary pains*” to polish and cor- 
rect a succession of periods, replete 
with the grossest abuse of the illus- 
trious characters of his age, and who 
having put the finishing stroke to his 
elaborate calumnies, escapes the cen- 
sures they are likely to provoke by 
enjoining their publication at a_pe- 
riod, when he will have the full be- 
nefit of that most mischievous and un- 
Just adage, De mortuis nihil nisi bo- 
num. ‘To prove to our readers that 
there is ample foundation in this work 
for animadversion and severity of cri- 
ticism, whatever may be the politics 
of the reader, we quote from its pages 
the following remarks among iwnu- 
merable passages equally invidious and 
malignant. 

« Hamppen 
had every attribute of a buffoon but cow- 
ardice, and none of the qualifications of his 
renowned ancestor but courage.” vol. I. p. 
16, 

* Nucent. 

**His impudence was as great as if he 

had been honest. He affected unbounded 
humour, and it was unbounded, but 
much secret malice. He had lost the 
reputation of a poet by writing works of 
his own,” &c. vol. I. p. 39. 
*« AncHBISHOP SECKER. 


*¢ What his discourses wanted of Gospel 
was made up bya tone of fanaticism that 
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he still retained. He had been presented 
with a service of plate for procuring a mar- 
riage between the heiress of the Duke of 
Kent and the Chancellor’s son,” &c. vol. I. 
p- 57. 

«<Freperick Prince or WatEs 
resembled his pattern the Black Prince in 
nothing but in dying before his father. His 
chief passion was women. Gaming was ano- 
ther of his passions.” He is elsewhere ac- 
cused of ‘¢ insincerity and indifference to 
truth.” vol. I. p. 65. 

**Lorp ALBEMARLE 
would bow to his postilion while he was 
ruining his taylor. His debts were exces- 
sive. The rest of his merit was the inte- 
rest he had with the King,” &c. vol. I. 
p- 72. 
“Curer Justice Wites. 
** He was not wont to disguise any of his 
ions. That for gaming was notorious ; 
‘or women unbounded.” vol. I. p. 77. 
6¢Pirt. 

« Bitter satire was his forte. When he 
attempted to reason he succeeded poorly. 
But out of the house he was far from being 
a shining character. He-spoke to raise him- 
self,” &e. vol. I. p. $1. : 

** Duxe or Dorset, 

“With the greatest dignity im his ap- 
pearance, was the greatest lover of low hu- 
mour and buffoonery in private. His pas- 
sion was the direction of operas,” &c. vol. 
I. p. 84. 

** Great Duxe or CuMBERLAND 
loved gambling and women, and his own fa- 


vourites, and yet had no sociable virtue.” 
vol. I. p. 89. 


««Putteney Eart or Bata. 

‘He had not judgment or resolution 
enough to engross the power which he had 
forfeited his credit and } aman to obtain. 
His ambition, treachery, irresolution, timi- 
dity, and want of j ent, were baffled 
and made advantage of by a man who had 
all those vices and deficiencies in a stronger 
proportion.” vol. I. p. 103. 


** Lorp CosHam 
was the absolute creature of Pitt: vehement 
in whatever faction he 
mischievous as his understanding would let 
him be.” vol. I. p.118. 








* «« The whole of the Memoirs now published have been written over twice, and the 
earlier part three times ; the first sketches, or foul copies of the work, are in his own hand- 
writing : then follows what he calls the corrected or transcribed copy; and his third or last 
copy, extending to the end of 1755, is written by his secretary or amanuensis, Mr. Kirk- 

» with some corrections by himself, and the notes in the blank pages opposite to the 


copy entirely in his own hand. This last copy was bound in two re 
etchings, from designs furnished by Bentley and Mentz, to serve as 


volumes, with 
tispieces to the 


work, and as headpieces for each chapter.” —Preface. 


«« Duke 
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*¢ Duxe or Newcast ie. 
«¢ His incapacity, his mean soul, and the 
low ie of him, grew to make 
is person ridiculous. He was a man of in- 
finite intrigue, without secresy or og 
and a minister despised and hated by his 
master, by all ies and ministers, with- 
out being turned out by any!” vol.I. p. 145. 

*‘Eart or SANDWICH 

was ious, but extravagant when it was 
to promote his own designs.” vol. I. p. 163. 


«« Lorp Gower 


had never any sense, and was now super- 
annuated.” vol. I. p. 164. 


*¢Lorp Duncannon. 


‘One of the dirtiest creatures (of the 
ministry).” vol. I. p. 171. 
Sir Tuomas Lytretton. 
** With the of as os the 
ticulations of a puppet, tal ero- 
& through his nose, &c. His political 
apostacy was more flagrant than Pitt’s.” vol. 
I. p- 176. 
*¢ Prince or Hesse Casser 
was a brutal German, obstinate, of no ge- 
nius,” &c. vol. I. p. 351. 
But it would be endless to cite 
all the detractory s which dis- 
ce this most impartial history. It 
is quite evident that Horace Walpole 
himself conceived posterity would re- 
quire some apology for his pragmati- 
cal pertness and virulence. ‘On re- 
viewing the first part of these Me- 
moires,” says he, “I find the truth ri- 
gidly told.” He then comments on the 
ality of other historians, lauds 
ie ook disinterested > and 
proceeds in the same style of flippant 
censure as before. There is, besides 
the injustice and gross venality of his 
strictures, a buffoonery in his manner 
of passing sentence on the various emi- 
nent characters he takes occasion to 
notice, which is very far removed from 
the dignity which it ought to be the 
object of an historian to maintain. 
In the latter portion of the Memoirs 
he rs extremely anxious to es- 
cape the suspicion of having sacrificed 
truth and fairness at the shrine of his 
own petty interestsand resentments. In 
describing his own character, he, how- 
ever, acknowledges some enmities, 
and confesses that he has been in- 
jured by some, and treated by others 
with ingratitude. He further states, 
that “ affection and veneration for 


trath have. preponderated above all 
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other considerations,” and that when 

he expressed himself of particular men 

with a severity that may appear ob- 

jectionable, it was the unamiableness 

of the characters he blames, that im- 

— the dislikes, to which he pleads 
ilty. 

The parliamentary debates of the reign 
of George II. are of themselves abun- 
dantly interesting, but as we can see no 
reason for relying more implicitly on the 
impartiality of Lord Orford’s report of 
them, than on that of the persons em- 
ployed at the time to register them, an 
anecdotal history of the times, divested 
of these tedious political discussions, 
which are to be met with in their pro- 
per places, would have been infinitely 
more interesting and instructive. Thus 
the very long debates on the Regency, 
on Faweett’s testimony, the Scotch 
Bill, and Army Estimates, War, and 
other matters, occupying at least three 
fourths of the work, are nothing more 
than garbled transcripts from the ‘ Par- 
liamentary Registers’ of the time, and 
as far as oo ave been able to disco- 
ver, do not contain one iota of original 
information. ‘‘ Lord Orford’s method 
(says the Preface) was to _ notes 
of each speaker’s ment during the 
debate, a Sugniely to take » Ams 
his expréssions. He afterwards wrote 
out the speeches at greater length, and 
described the impression they made 
upon the house.” We are not pre- 

red to say which was most to blame, 

is Lordship’s candour or his memory, 
but it is certain that one or the other 
was materially at fault. He puts ful- 
some adulation and scurrilous abuse 
into the mouths of individuals, who 
as far as equally respectable authori- 
ties are to be credited, were as guilt- 
less of one as of the other. “ The anec- 
dotes (says the Preface) interspersed in 
the work are numerous, and, from the 
veracity of the author, when they are 
founded on his personal knowledge, 
they may always be received as au- 
thentic.”” The reader, before he ar- 
rives at the end of either of these 
splendid volumes, will, we fear, be 
depusl to receive this puff premoni- 
tory with some degree of qualification. 
Indeed the Editor himself seems to 
have a his author’s claims to 
be considered as veracious, since in one 
or two of his subsequent notes he 
impeaches him for absolute falsehvod 
and contradiction. 


The 
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The Memoirs open with an ac- 
count of the State of the Ministry, in 
which the Dukes of Newcastle and 
Bedford, Lord Sandwich, and Mr. 
Pelham, are treated with as little cere- 
mony as can well be imagined. The 
history of the year 1751 comprizes 
principally the transactions between 
Spain and Portugal, the South Sea 

mpany, the debates respecting the 
circulation of the treasonable papers 
called * Constitutional Queries,” and 
the Westminster election, which had 
taken up five months of the preced- 
ing year, and which appears to have 
been as troublesome to the ministry as 
many of ‘a later date. The discussion 
on Murray’s breach of the privilege of 
the House, his behaviour when brought 
to the bar of the Commons, and his 
final imprisonment; the reformation 
of the Calendar; illness and death of 
the Prince of Wales; Anstruther’s 
cause; the Regency Question ; the 
conduct of the Ministry ; and character 
of George II.; with various parlia- 
mentary transactions, are subsequently 
reviewed ; and thus the first portion of 
the work is occupied. The following 
notices of Bubb Doddington, Pitt, Fox, 
Horace Lord Walpole, and Lord Hard- 
wicke, cannot fail of proving interest- 
ing to our readers. 


«¢ Georce Buss DoppincTon 


had distinguished himself early in business, 
and was at the Court of Spain very young, 
with Sir Paul Methuen, who left him there 
to sign the treaty of Madrid. He flattered 
Sir Robert Walpole extravagantly, and wrote 
that epistle from whence Pope quoted that 
famous line, where he calls him the bard, 
‘In power a servant, out of power a friend.’ 
However, being refused a peerage, the great 
object of his ambition, he broke with the 
minister, and attached himself to the Prince 
of Wales, but was undermined by Lyttelton. 
He renewed his connections with Sir Robert 
Walpole, and was made a Lord of the Trea- 
sury; but deserted him again on his decline, 
and contributed greatly to carry the Western 
elections in 1741, against the Court. He 
continued in opposition during Lord Gran- 
ville’s administration, but came into place 
in on the Coalition, and was Treasurer 
the Navy. However, he again quitted 
the Court, and renewed his engagements 
with the Prince, and had a new place erected 
for him at Leicester House, that of Trea- 
surer of the Chambers, for which, when he 
went to kiss hands at St. James's, the King 
burst out a laughing in his face. The 
Prince’s family were exceedingly averse to 
receive him again amongst them, and treated 





him with great contempt, which made Nu- 
gent, but a little before the Prince’s death, 
tell the Princess, that he thought, that con- 
sidering Doddington was united with them, 
he was too ill treated there. She replied 
with warmth, ‘* However the Prince him- 
self treats him, depend upon it he can never 
forgive him. He knows that even since his 
coming this last time into his service, he 
has said of the Prince, Il a une telle téte, et 
un tel cour, qu’on ne peut rien faire avec 
lui. 

“It is said that i had actually 
kissed hands for the reversion of a dukedom. 
This man, with great knowledge of busi- 
ness, much wit, and great parts, had by 
mere absurdity of judgment, and a disposi- 
tion to finesse, thrown himself out of all 
estimation, and‘ out of all the great views 
which his large fortune and abilities could 
not have failed to promote, if he had but 

reserved the least shadow of steadi He 
fad two or three times alternately = all 
lengths of flattery with Sir Robert Walpole 
and the Prince of Wales. The latter he 
had met again at last in a necessary con- 
nection, for no party would have any thing 
to do with either. 

« Pitt anp Fox. 

«¢ Pitt was undoubtedly one of the great- 
est masters of ornamental eloquence. His 
language was amazingly fine and flowing ; 
his voice admirable, his action most expres- 
sive, his figure genteel and commanding. 
Bitter satire was his forte; when he at- 
tempted ridicule, which was very seldom, 
he succeeded happily; when he attem 
to reason, poorly. But where he chiefly 
shone, was in exposing his own conduct. 
Having waded through the most notorious 
apostacy in politics, he treated it with an 
impudent confidence, that made all reflec- 
tions upon him poor and spiritless, when 
worded by any other man. Out of the 
House of Commons he was far from being 
this shining character. His conversation 
was affected and unnatural, his manner not 
engaging, nor his talents adapted to a coun- 
eee ministers must court if they would 
be courted. 

«* Fox, with a great hesitation in his elo 
cution, and a barrenness of expression, had 
conquered these impediments and the pre- 
judices they had raised against his speaking, 
by a vehemence of reasoning, and closeness 
of argument, that beat all the orators of his 
time. His spirit, his steadiness, and hu- 
manity, procured him strong attachments, 
which the more jealous he grew of Pitt, the 
more he cultivated. Fox always spoke to 
the question, Pitt to the passions; Fox, to 
carry the question— Pitt, to raise himself; 
Fox pointed out, Pitt lashed, the errors of 
his antagonists; Pitt’s talents were likely 
to make him soonest, Fox’s to keep him 
first minister longest. 





** Horace 
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*¢ Horace Lorn Wa trots, 

** Horace Wal was still one of the 
busiest men in parliament ; generally bustling 
for the ministry to get a peerage, and even 
zealous for them when he could not get so 
much as their thanks. With . King he 
had | been in disgrace, on disputing a 
point of German genealogy with him (in 
which his Majesty's chief strength lay), 
whose the succesion of some principality 
would be, if eleven or twelve persons then 
living should die without issue. He knew 
something of every thing but how to hold 
his tongue, or how to apply his knowledge. 
As interest was in all his actions, treaties 
were in all his s . Whatever the 
subject was, he never lost — of the peace 
of Utrecht, Lord Bolingbroke, and the Nor- 
wich manufactures; but his language and 
oratory were only adapted to manufacturers. 
He was a dead weight on his brother’s mi- 
nistry ; yet nobody so intemperately abu- 
sive on all who connected with his brother’s 
enemies ; nobody so ready to connect with 
them for the least flattery, which he loved 
next to money; indeed, he never entirely 
forgave Lord Bath for being richer. His 
mind was a strange mixture of sense allayed 
by absurdity, wit by mimicry, knowledge by 
buffoonery, bravery by meanness, honesty 
by selfishness, impertiuence by nothing. 

** Lorp Harpwicke. 

« Sir Philip Yorke, Baron of Hardwicke, 
and Lord Chancellor, was **** the son of 
an attorney at Dover. He was a creature 
of the Duke of Newcastle, and by him in- 
troduced to Sir Robert Walpole, who con- 
tributed to his grandeur and baseness, in 
giving him an opportunity of displaying the 
extent of the latter, by raising him to the 
height of the former. He had good parts, 
which he laid out so entirely upon the law 
in the first part of his life, that they were of 
little use to him afterwards, when he would 
have applied them to more general views. 
He was Attorney-General, and when the 
Solicitor Talbot was, after a contest, pre- 
ferred to him for the Chancellorship (the 
contest lay between their precedence, for 
Talbot was as able a man, and an honest 
one), Sir Robert Walpole made Yorke Chief 
Justice for life, and greatly encreased the 
salary. Talbot dying in a short time after 
his advancement, to the great grief of all 

men, Yorke succeeded. In his Chief 
usticeship, he had gained the reputation of 
humanity, by some solemn speeches made on 
the circuit, at the condemnation of wretches 
for low crimes, a character he lost with some 
when he sat as Lord High Steward at the 
trials of the Scotch Lords, the meanness 
of his birth breaking out in insolent acri- 
mony. On his promotion he flung himself 
into politics; but as he had no knowledge 
of foreign affairs but what were whispered 
to him by Newcastle, he made a very poor 
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figure. In the House of Lords he was 
laughed at; in the Cabinet despised. On 
the Queen’s death he went deep into the 
Duke’s shallow schemes of governing the 
King by the Princess Emely; for this cabal 
thought that he must necessarily be govern- 
ed by a woman, because the Queen was one, 
not because she was a wise one. This — 
scheme was to be built on the ruin of Sir 
Robert Walpole, who had no further trouble 
to make it mi than in making the 
King say Pho / to the first advice this junto 
gave him. Their next plot was deeper laid, 
and had more effect: by a confederacy with 
the chiefs of the opposition, they overturned 
Sir Robert Walpole ; and in a little time 
the few of their associates that th.y had 
admitted to share the spoils. When Yorke 
had left none but friends in the ministry, he 
was easily the most eminent for abilities. 
His exceeding parsimony was qualified by 
his severity to, and discouragement of, usu- 
rers and gamesters; at least, he endeavoured 
to suppress that species of avarice that ex- 
ists by supplying and encouraging extrava- 
prosinn ‘Tire best thing in ons remem- 
bered of the Chancellor is his fidelity to his 
patron; for let the Duke of Newcastle betra: 
whom he would, the Chancellor always stuc 
to him in his perfidy, and was only not false 
to the falsest of mankind.” 


Part the Second is filled with mat- 
ters of more partial interest. Further 
proceedings against the refractory dis- 
turber of the House’s privileges, Mur- 
ray ; the debate on Faucett’s testimony, 
which is. both long and uninteresting ; 
seizure and execution of Dr. Cameron; 
discussions on the celebrated Marriage 
Bill; and the death of Mr. Pelham, 
bring these Memoirs down to the 
year 1754. Anecdotes, “like angels’ 
visits, few and far between,” occa- 
sionally relieve the excessive tedious- 
ness of the text, some of which we 
subjoin : 

ANECDOTES. 

*< During Sir Robert Walpole’s adminis- 
tration, a troop of French players had been 
brought over, but the audience and popu- 
lace would not suffer them to perform. 
Another company came over in 1750, but 
with no better success. Several young men 
of quality had drawn their swords in the 
riot, endeavouring to sup them: Lord 
Trentham’s being present been exagge- 
rated into his being their chief protector. 
French players had been no uncommon spec- 
tacle in England. The foundation of the 
late animosity against them was this: the 
opposition to the Court had proceeded so 
far, as to be on the point of oo 
King publicly on the stage of the Little 
Theatre in the Haymarket, in a dramatic 
satire, called «* The Golden Rump,” — 

y 
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Fielding. Sir R. Walpole having intel- 
tenee of this design, pan dhe ple into 
his hands, and then procured the Act to be 
passed for regulating the Stage, by which 
all Theatres were suppressed, but such as 
should be licensed by the Lord Chamberlain. 
This provoked the people so much, that the 
French company having a licerice granted 
soon after, when several English companies 
were cashiered, it was made a party point 
to silence foreign performers.” 

** Cowle was a noted punster. Once on 
a circuit with Page, a person asked him if 
the Judge was not just behind? He replied, 
* I don’t know; but I am sure he was never 
just before.’” 

“A story is current, that Sir Robert 
Walpole finding it difficult to prevail on Sir 
Philip Yorke to quit a place for life, for the 
higher but more precarious dignity of Chan- 
cellor, worked upon his jealousy, and said, 
* that if he persisted in refusing the seals, 
he must offer, them to Fazakerly.’ ‘ Faza- 
kerly !’ exclaimed Yorke: ‘ impossible ! 
he is certainly a tory—per a jacobite.’ 
‘ It’s all very true,’ replied Sir Robert, 
taking out his watch ; ‘ = by one o’clock 

ou do nof accept my offer, Fazakerl 
tee tems Lord Keeper of the Greek 
Seal, and one of the staunchest whigs in 
all England.’ Yorke took the seals and the 
had 

ni A Granville, in one of his speeches 
upon the war with Spain, said, ‘ We were 
entering upon a war that would be stained 
with the bi of kings, and washed with 
the tears of ms.’ Jt was in ridicule of 
this rant, that Sir Charles Williams, in a 
poem called ‘ The Pandemonium,’ where he 
introduced orations in the style of the chief 
8 of the Opposition, concluded Lord 
Granville’s with the following line at the 
close of a prophetic view of the ravages of 
war: 


* And Visiers’ heads came rolling down 
Constantinople’s streets !’”’ 

*¢ Of the Queen, Sir H. Walpole says : 

* She always affected, if any body was pre- 
sent, to act (and the King liked she should) 
the humble ignorant wife, that never meddled 
with politics. Even if Sir R. Walpole came 
in to talk of business which she had pre- 
viously settled with him, she would rise up, 
, and offer to retire: the King gene- 

rally her stay, sometimes not. She 
and Sir Robert played him into one another’s 
hands : he would refuse to take the advice 
of the one, and then when the other talked 
to him again on the same point, he would 
give the reasons for it that had been sug- 
gested to him; nay, he would. sometimes 
produce as his own, at another conversation 
to the same person, the reasons which he 
had refused to listen to when given to him. 
He has said to Sir Robert, on the curtsies 
of the Queen, ‘ There you see how much I 


am governed by my wife, as they say I am! 


Hoh! hoh! ie a fine thing to be 

by one’s wife!’ ‘Oh t Sir, replied the 
Queen, ‘ I must be vain indeed to pretend 
to govern your Majesty.’” 


The Whigs took pleasure in copyin 
the thet + which had bane. ot 
them at the famous Westminster elec- 
tion in 1742; and the Speaker (Onslow) 
had the satisfaction both times of exe- 
cuting the vengeance of either party, 
and indulging his own dignity. On 
the former occasion his speech to the 
kneeling justices was so long and se- 
vere, that the morning it was printed, 
Sir Charles Hanbury Williams com- 
plained to him of the printer’s havin 
made a grievous mistake. ‘‘ Where 
How? I examined the proof-sheet 
myself.” Sir Charles replied, “ In 
the conclusion he makes you say, more 
might have been said; to be sure you 
wrote it, less might have been said.’ 

In mentioning Sir Henry Erskine, 
Lord Orford describes his having studied 
rhetoric under the celebrated baker at 
the Oratorical Club, Essex-street. This 
meeting went by the name of the 
pened: r~ Society. L gpa wy a 
pro » and an might s 
on thom for couse nines; after which 
the baker, who presided with a ham~- 
mer in his hand, summed up the ar- 
guments. Burke is reported to have 
studied oratory under the same 
sor; and we are here reminded of an 
anecdote in the highest degree curious 
and amusing. When Burke on an 
ever-memorable occasion quitted the 
benches of the Opposition, and walked 
over to those of the Treasury, exclaim- 
ing, to the great astonishment of the 
House, ‘ } quit the camp!” Sheridan 
arose from his seat, and after protest- 
ing with much warmth against the 
treachery of his late ally, and inform- 
ing him, “that he had quitted the 


‘camp as a deserter, and that he trusted 


he would not return again as a spy,” 
he concluded his F og ic in > ll 
words: ** The conduct of the honour- 
able member on the other side the 
House may appear singular and incon- 
sistent, but it is in effect both natural 
and reasonable, that the man who, in 
the outset of his career, could commit 
so gross a blunder as te to a baker 
for his uence, should finish by 
coming to the House of Commons for 
his bread !”” 
(To be continued.) 
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32. Elements of Political Economy. By 
James Mill, Esq. Author of the * History 
of British India.” 8vo. 1921. pp. 240. 
Baldwin, &c. 

IN our review of Mr. Torrens’s 
book upon Wealth (vol. XCI. ii. 428), 
we took occasion to observe, that Po- 
litical Economy had not been ren- 
dered of the reste to individuals 
of which it was susceptible, through a 
serious omission under the h of 
Capital; and we shall avail ourselves 
of pointing out another deficiency, in 
regard to the assistance which it may 
afford to Statesmen. 

I. With respect to Individuals, we 
stated, that the profits first to be 
sought, as most productive, are those 
which imply comparatively little or no 
prime cost, but, through ingenuity, 
sell for more than cent. per cent. pro- 
fit. Suppose a painter to execute a 

icture in a month, which would sell 

‘or 1000/. abroad ; and the cost of his 
maintenance, canvas, and colours dur- 
ing that period to be 100/. it is evident 
that he introduces into the nation goo. 
more than it would have otherwise 

-_ We do not say that paint- 
ings are saleable in this manner; but 
there are many articles wrought by 
machinery, of which, in the event of 

a favourable market, ingenuity and in- 
vention produce enormous returns. 

Again, suppose a ship destined to the 

new world, beyond the Pacific Ocean, 

amd provided with specie to procure 

that Fresh supply of provisions from a 
Dutch port, Tt hish is indispensable, 
on account of the length of the voyage ; 
and, instead of so doing, to repair to 
Otaheite and the South Sea Islands, 
and there for fifty axes, value as many 
shillings, to obtain such a number of 
igs as will again store the meat-casks, 
it is plain that the balance is so much 
capital, saved to the concern, to be 
expended in new adventures. The 
best trade, therefore, is that b whee 
ingenuity alone creates an 
beeen inal most valuable capital. 
A field, with a brook running t h 
it, amd a cottage by it, lets and sells 

for the simple value of the land and 
house. Convert the latter into a milf, 
and the value is enormously augmented. 

What the mill is in one case, inge- 
nuity is in the other. Upon this head, 
the best modes of rendering low prime 
cost uncommonly profitable, the sys- 
tems of Politica nomy have very 
slightly touched. 


II. With regard to Statesmen, they, 
no more than Individuals, have Ley, 
instructed in the most important 
branch of their art. ‘* Providence,” 
says Mr. Fosbroke*, ‘ has established, 
that wealth of every kind must inevit- 
ably be dispersed among the popula- 
tion: interest of money not existing 
without a profitable channel of expen- 
diture ; and vegetable or animal pro- 
ducts being insusceptible of aceumu- 
lation without decay.” Suppose A. a 
philanthropist, and B. a dissipated man, 
to be neighbours; and both to have 
2,000/. a year. A. lives upon 500l. a 
year, and gives away 1,500/. He aug- 
ments the comforts of his poorer 
neighbours, from whom his benefac- 
tions go to the butcher, baker, grocer, 
&e. B. spends his whole 2,000/. in 
equi and luxury. His money goes 
to the coach-maker, wine-merchant, 
taylor, saddler, &c. who again disperse 
it. The difference to the public, ex- 
cept in moral views, is nothing as to 
benefit from the respective expendi- 
tures of A. or B. But suppose, further, 
that the whole wealth of the nation is 
inadequate to the ge of the popu- 
lation, and Mr. Mill tells us, that if 
wages fall it is a proof of such a serious 
misfortune existing (p. 27). Why 
then, the grand object for study in the 
Statesman, is Population e Poli- 
tical Economists say, that he must 
make Capital keep pace with it. Which 
way he is to do that, under a luxurious 
system, where the laws of private pro 
perty are respected, it is not easy to 
devise; for, as Swift says, a landed 
proprietor who rails at poor-rates, may 
export as much corn as will maintain 
twenty omy families for a year, and 
receive for it only wine, from which 
they gain nothing. And Franklin ob- 
serves, concerning the influence of 
mamuers upon states, that this influ- 
ence is very conspicuous from the 
Quakers, Switzerland, and other coun- 
tries, where there is not a greater sum 
expended in subsistence than ought to 
be expended. Jn luxurious nations, 
therefore, only a thinner population 
can be supported, and even that can- 
not be profitably done but by capital 
increasing in an equal ratio. But 
were this practicable, *‘ Population,” 
says Mr. Mill, “ has. a tendency to in- 
crease faster than capital (p. 42), and 
as the latter continues to accumulate, 
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the difficulty of increasing it becomes 
emcee (em and greater, till finally 
increase becomes impracticable.” (p.41.) 
Add to this that our author says (p. 35), 
** that all increase of capital is derived 
from savings,” and makes suitable re- 
marks upon the powerful opposition 
of present indulgence to parsimony. 
(p. 37.) 

Mr. Mill proceeds to observe (p. 52), 
*« that the precise problem is to find 
the means of limiting the number of 
births to that point, which will kee 
population on a level with capital. If 
three acres per head be annually con- 
sumed by every person, two hundred 
and thirteen inhabitants form the ex- 
act proportion to every square mile of 
cultivated ground.” (See our review 
of Godwin on Population, July 1821, 

. 57.) But as mathematical precision 
is impracticable, the only feasible 
checks in our opinion are, modifica- 
tions of the poors-rates, a substitute 
for the bastardy-laws (both enormous 
incentives of increase), and facility of 
emigration. 

“If,” says Mr. Mill, “ births take 
place more numerous than are required 
to uphold a population corresponding 
to the state of capital, human happi- 
ness is ienedioncly impaired.” p. 51. 

Now, most serious domestic politi- 
cal evils commence through deviation 
in produce or population, from a right 
standard. Gluts of the former in any 
particular direction have the tendency 
to lower one article below its natural 

rice, and raise another as much above 
it, because the additional quantity 
which forms the glut, could be made 
by one means only, by withdrawing 
capital from the production of other 
commodities, which thus obtain high- 
er prices, because they are not pro- 
duced in sufficiency equal to the de- 
mand. (pp. 192, 193.) One of these 
deviations, excess of agricultural pro- 
duction, seems now to be operating ; 
and the evil of the other excess, that 
of population, is exhibited in Ireland. 

Any vast increase of unproductive 
labour (an evil which grows largely 
out of the national — is another 

int, connected with the ulation, 
Pe vast importance. Mr. Mill says, 

*« Net produce is the fund from which 
all addition to the National Capital is com- 
monly made. If the net eee is all 
consumed unproductively, the National Capi- 
tal remains unaltered: it is neither dimi- 
nished nor increased. If more than the 
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n from the Capital; and so far the 
Capital of the nation is reduced. p. 182. 

This may be also one of the causes 
of present distress: but the Statesman 
may compare the last census with 
those preceding, and as a discrimina- 
tion is made between the productive 
and unproductive classes, he can easily 
see the state of things by the respective 
increase or decrease of each. 

In short, if the regulation of his 
family, and the best possible provision 
for it, be the duty of a wise father, and 
a nation be only a er family, it is 
plain that the state of the population 
ought to be the first grand study of a 
Statesman. If he neglects it, society 
can never be placed upon a permanent 
basis of prosperity and happiness. 

At present, Political Economy ap- 
pears to us to go no further than ex- 
planation of certain causes and effects ; 
we say certain, because, in our opi- 
nion, there are laws of providence of 
most consequential operation, without 
including which, this science must be 
defective. 

A most luminous part of Mr. Mill’s 
work is that which shews the inju- 
rious tendency of restricting the num- 
ber of partners in private banks, in- 
stead of permitting them to assume 
the form of Insurance Companies. 
Mr. M. shall speak for himself: 

** The failure of the parties by whom 
notes are issued, is an evil against which, 
under good institutions, the most powerful 
securities ate spontaneously provided. 

“< If competition were allowed to operate 
freely, and if no restriction were imposed on 
the number of partners who might be en- 
gaged in a bank, the business of banking 
and of issuing notes, would naturally place 
itself on a footing which would render paper 
currency very secure. 

*‘ The number of banks would of course 
be multiplied; and no one bank would be 
able to fill with its circulation more than a 
certain district. 

** As little risk, where the partners were 
numerous, would be incurred by each of 
them; as the profits would be very sure, 
and the importance of having a good cur- 
rency would be sensibly felt, there would be 
motive sufficient to all the principal noble- 
men aud gentlemen of the county or other 
district, to hold shares in the local bank, 
and add to the security of the public. 

** With such competition, any bank of 
doubtful credit would vainly po Roowes to 
introduce its notes into circulation. The 


sense of interest keeps the attention suffi- 
ciently awake on such an occasion.” p. We 
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We t that we are obliged to dif- 
fer from Mr. es distrust 
of the people with regard to country 
paper; for we could name towns where 
mere clerks have set up banking-shops 
inst their masters, and circulate 

bills with no other impediment than a 
refusal to receive them by some neigh- 
bouring banks. ; 

To return to Mr. Mill. 

«¢ In Scotland, where banking is nearly 
placed upon this desirable footing, and where 

r money spontaneously filled the chan- 

=. of circulation, long before the suspen- 
sion of cash-payments at the Bank of Eng- 
land, there have been few failures in the 
numerous banks which issued paper, not- 
withstanding all the fluctuations in the value 
of money, produced by that suspension, and 
all the convulsions of credit of which those 
fluctuations were the cause.” p. 112. 

Sensible as we are that the Bank of 
England is the life-blood of our pecu- 
niary body, we cannot deny that its 
monopoly tends to render other paper 
less secure; and that such insecurity 
cannot be removed but by abolition of 
the restriction, or another monopoly, 
riding pick-a-back on the first, that of 
the Bank of England opening houses 
in the provincial towns—a measure 
which has been agitated, and is just as 
fair and liberal as it would be to stig- 
matize all country bankers as paupers, 
though in general rich and respectable, 
and throw the commerce of the coun- 
try into the hands of the monopolists. 

We here take our leave of Mr. Mill, 
who, in his school-book of Political 
Economy, as he modestly styles it 
(Pref. i.), has made a sad misnomer. 
It is a key for the masters ; for their 
obscure statements are such, that it 
may be justly doubted, whether they 
can possibly understand their own 
works. Mr. Mill has, fortunately for 
them, converted their dark green bot- 
tle-glass, into the fine transparent plate 
kind ; and compressed into a small 
compass an immense mass of instruc- 
tive information. 


——@ 

33. A Letter toCharles Henry Parry, M.D. 
F.R.S. &c. &c. on the Influence of Arti- 
Jicial Eruptions in certain Diseases inci- 
dental to the Human Body, with an In- 
quiry respecting the Advantages 
to be derived from Experiments. 

Edward Jenner, Esq. M.D. LL.D. 

F.R.S. M.N.1.F. [Member of the Na- 

tional Institute of France,] &c. &c. and 

Physician Extraordinary to the King. 4to. 

pp. 67. Baldwin and Co. é 
Gent. Mac. March, 1822, 
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WE are glad to see once more this 
celebrated Physician before the arena 
of the Publick, where he has already, 
like a Hercules, grappled sucenselilly 
with the Variolous Hydra. In the case 
of the Vaccine, Nature herself seems 
to have riddled or anagrammed the re- 
medy for Small Pox, which enigma, 
similar to that of the Sphinx, the in- 

nious Doctor, like another CEdipus, 

as unravelled and published. e 
present invention is one of pure 
nius, leading to a new and distinctive 
and efficacious mode of practice in the 
Art of Medicine, which, if substan- 
tiated (and we fear not, but, under 
fair play, it will be so) will form the 
Apotheosis of its very eminent Au- 
thor, as one of the grandest benefac- 
tors to the human race. He had be- 
fore a statue in the Temple of Escu- 
lapius ; and though we will not, with 
Roman Catholic Idolatry, invest it 
with a Nimbus, yet we may be al- 
lowed the ‘indulgence of the most gra- 
tifying sensation, when we see the 
** Nobles of Nature” placed in the 
dignified rank of the best saints upon 
earth, “‘ the blessed agents of divine 
providence.” 

In p. 59 we find that Dr. Jen- 
ner considers it as an axiom, as laid 
down by Dr. Parry, “ that diseases 
of the skin are diversions in the 
animal economy for transferring dis- 
eased action from parts vital to parts 
not immediately vital.” Upon this 
text, which requires no postil, Dr. Jen- 
ner enlarges in this work, of which 
the tendency is to show the surprising 
efficacy of external applications, or 
ointment of emetick tartar, in diseases 
of the most awful character. 

Of these, we shall enumerate the 
following, which already appear, 
though the Inquiry is not, as yet, 
taken out of the cradle, but we can 
judge of it as an ex pede Herculem. 

Hypochondria. Insanity. Case i. 
pp- 4, 5. 

Mania. Affection of the Brain. 
Case ii. p. 6, and Case v. P: 9. 

+ wd affection. Cases ii. iii. 

. 6, 7. 

"nenaile Asthma. Case iv. p. 8. 

Chronic Hepatitis. [Inflammatory 
enlargementof the Liver. ] Casevi. p.10. 

Cachectical Constitution. Case vii. 

. Il. 
r Complicated Nervous Disease, with 
Chorea S. Viti fs Vitus’s dance] par- 
tial Paralysis, &e. Case viii. p. ie. 
ere 
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Here Dr. J. observes, 

«This girl exhibited a curious illustra- 
tion of my opinions ening Sear 
and indeed volun muse exertions. 

, The right arm was frequently thrown into 
action during the day. If it was held so for- 
cibly as to restrain involuntary motion, the 
jugular veins were observed-to swell, and 
she fell to the ground if the arm was not 
set at liberty. Muscular exertion, which 
tends to equalize the circulation, may here 
be involuntarily called into violent action, 
for distributing a preternatural quantity of 
blood thrown upon the brain during the 

sms, and which, if impeded, would 
be fo lowed by consequences injurious to its 
structure. is remark admits of exten- 
sive illustrations, which would lead me too 
‘far from my present path of inquiry. I 
would just notice not only those involuntary 
and sudden motions which we designate by 
the term ‘‘ fits,” whether epileptic, hyste- 
ric, or whatever they may be, but also the 
voluntary motions, when the brain has be- 
come turgid from any adequate exciting 
cause, produced under various modifications 
of vehemence, from the thump on the 
cushion to the contortions of the orator, 
as sO 7 exemplified within the walls 
of both Houses of Parliament. How well 
do I remember the strong and characteris- 
tic action of the late Messrs. Fox, Pitt, 
Grattan, and a host of — characters. 
You may say, my dear Charles, that this 
case is equivocal ; and I am not averse to 
admit, that inflammatory action, excited 
in any mauner in the line of the spine, might 
have produced the same salutary effect.” 


p- 18. 

Mania. Case ix. p. 13. 

Hysteria, ranning into Mania. Case 
x. p. 14. 


ania. Case xi. p. 15. At the 
end of four days, the usual eruption 
appeared, and she immediately became 
much better, (p. 16); a relapse ensued, 
but upon renewal of the practice she 
t well. A third relapse followed, 
ut through the neglect of the parents, 
in not applying the ointment, the hope 
of complete recovery was lost. Ibid. 
Hypochondriasis. Case xii. p. 17. 
Pyrosis [of Cullen-water, wash the 
mouth running over with saliva, and 
diseased mucous membranes of the 
lungs.}] The mucous membranes sym- 
pathized very conspicuously with the 
artificial pustules. Case xiti. p. 20. 
Hysteria. Hypochondriasis. Deci- 
ded convalescence. Cases xiv. xv. p. 
20. 
Hemoptoe. [Spitting blood.] Case 
xvi. p. 21. : ; 
Pulmonary affections with Hamop- 
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toe. Chronic Bronchitis with He. 
moptoe, “* renewal of the eruptions 
gave immediate ease,” p. 23. Case 
xvii. 

Pyrosis, with jaundice. Within six 
weeks the patient resumed his labori- 
ous occupation as a sawyer. p. 23. 
Case xviil. 

Here the Cases terminate; and the 
learned Doctor next enters upon the 
subject of former opinions concerning 
the properties of tartarized antimony. 
Dr. Braclley admits, that in every in- 
stance it appeared to be a remedy of 
great efficacy, but the aversion of the 
patients to the irritation of the pus- 
tules prevented a fair trial (p. 26). 
Dr. Robinson, in a paper on Chin- 
cough, allows it to have been most 
remarkably and undeviatingly useful, 
and observes, *‘ I have used it with 
advantage, even in cases where the fe- 
ver was attended with delirium at 
night.” pp. 28, 29. 

A blister may simply derange the 
surface of the cutis, but extend no 
further. Upon this principle Dr. J. 
reasons thus : 


*¢ By the Tartrite of Antimony we can 
not only create Vesicles, but we can do 
more—we have at our command an ap- 

ication, which will at the same time, 

th vesicate and produce diseased action 
on the skin itself, by deeply deranging its 
structure beneath the surface. This is pro- 
bably one cause why the sympathetic af- 
fection excited by the use of cantharides, 
aud those changes produced by tartar eme- 
tic, are very different.” p. 29. 


Dr. Jenner explains this in the fol- 
lowing manner : 


‘¢ If we enter into minute inquiry, do 
we not perceive, that different natural dis- 
eases of the skin have their peculiar sym- 
pathies with the constitution, from causes, 
which from analogy admit of imitation by 
the use of artificial irritants? First, have 
we not those diseases, which take away the 
cuticle, expose the raw surface of the cutis, 
and excite a new diseased action on the 
abraded surface, which then discharges a 
fluid apparently consisting of little more 
than serum, next a semi purulent, and, 
lastly, a discharge nearly purulent? Se- 
pow diseases or de ments in the 
cutis itself, which call a train of sympathies 
into action of a still more extensive and im- 
portant nature: and, thirdly, the subcuta- 
neous affections of the cellular membrane, 
which indeed do not admit, strictly speak- 
ing, of being directly classed with the pure 
diseases of ‘the skin, though the skin be- 


comes indirectly affected, as in biles or cor- 
les ? 
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arise their ity and extensive effects 
on the constitution.” p. 30. 

Dr. Jenner then observes, that Na- 
ture herself suggests this remedy; by 
throwing out on the skin, in the form 
of eruptions, diseases, which might 
otherwise prove fatal. p. 31. 


Upon this head he says, 

«¢ Whoever has observed the deranged 
state of health, where vesiculated eruptions 
have been called into action, by an effort 
of nature, must have seen how often they 
arrest the progress of the original disorder, 
and may we not from thenee infer what ap- 
pears to me to be a pretty general law of 
nature, that she often gets rid of diseased 
action affecting vital organs, by exciting 
eruptions in other parts not vital? I am 
aware that this doctrine is not entirely new 
or unobserved; but though the phenomena 
have been so often described, have we taken 
the hint in our treatment of diseases either 
chronic or acute? The humoral patholo- 
gists maintained the metastasis of diseases ; 
but, instead of arguing that eruptive affec- 
tions were exchanges of diseased action, the 
considered them to be the drains by which 
certain humours existing in a depraved con- 
dition of the circulating fluids were carried 
off.” p. 32. 

Dr. J. then offers the following il- 
lustrations: (i) the loss of catarrh 
upon the appearance of eruptions on 
the lips; (u) Dr. Ferriar’s remark, 
who ( We ical Histories, vol. II. p. 69) 
observes, “ Cutaneous eruptions often 
extinguish dangerous diseases, such as 
madness, melancholy, epilepsy, deli- 
rium protracted after fever, dyspepsia, 
various pulmonary affections, which,” 
he says, “‘ are all observed to be mi- 
tigated or removed on the appearance 
of cutaneous disorders.” (p. 34.) But 
he adds, that mere efflorescences are 
void of effect. Why it so happens 
Dr. J. thus explains (p. 34, note), 
“‘ Here there was no vesicular eruption, 
which in general seems the favourite 
scheme of Nature for limiting the du- 
ration of peculiar morbid actions.” p. 34. 

Dr. F. admits in favour of the prac- 
tice in general, that there is no safer 
conversion than that to the skin (p. 
35): and Dr. J’s opinion is, that a 
new disease may be created, which 
suppresses another (p. 39.) 

uxham, on Fevers, allows, that 
there is a great consent between the 
skin and the lungs, as is evident in 
a repelled itch, small pox, measles, 
&c. which immediately fall on the 
breast.” pp. 220, 221. 
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mits, that such eruptions give very im- 
portant information as to the nature 
and cause of diseases (p. 38). Here 
Dr. Jenner observes, that “the particu- 
lar interest of these quotations does 
not consist so much in their simple 
pathological consideration, as in the 
mutual resemblance of the effects of 
the natural and artificial process.” p. 38. 

Dr. J. observes (pp. 40, 41) that in 
cases of confluent small pox, which 
universally envelopes the skin and 
must unavoidably prove fatal; the 
progress of the pustules may be sus- 
pended in limine by the skin being 
sponged (leaving a portion untouched) 
with that powerful coagulant Liq. Ly- 
thargyri somewhat diluted. This hte 
illustrates by a strong case. 

Dr. Cullen has made secondary fe- 
ver, in confluent small pox, a mere 
continuation of primary fever, a re- 
mark founded upon simple similarity 
of action; but Dr. J. contends, that 
the first and second fevers are not 
such successions of each other, but 
matters of distinct origin and action, 
and that the second is a process, in- 
stituted by nature for the purpose of 
subduing the first. This he illustrates 
by analogy with ordinary occurrences 
of exanthemata and fevers. 

Dr. J. next observes (p. 43) that 
wherever fever is of such a nature as 
to have at first a bad tendency, the 
eruption appears quickly, and he in- 
fers, that the fatality of the plague 
may often be owing to the tardy ap- 
pearance of the eruptions, or their 
mere assumption of the form of small 
carbuncles, which do not give out a 
fluid.—Dr. J. then adduces the most 
pithy instances of the distresses of the 
constitution, when the eruptions dis- 
appear in measles, or natural or in- 
oculated small pox; but he observes, 
that when the eruptions have not the 
proper vesicular character, the indica- 
tions are the reverse of being favour- 
able (p. 44). His illustration from 
the plague is important, as bein 
strongly in aid of his theory, in whic 
he is supported by the first authorities *. 





* «When the plague is unattended 
buboes, it runs the more rapidly, and ” 
more generally fatal than when 
nied by such inflammations. The i 
they — the milder usually is the dis- 
ease. en proceed kindly to .sup~ 
ways prove critical, and 

ensure 


puration, they 
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It is this, that the smallest appearance 
of a fluid upon the apices of the tu- 
mors are sufficient to give them a fa- 
vourable operative character; and he 
then queries 


*¢ Whether the tendency of many dis- 
eases, arising from the action of animal poi- 
sons brought in contact with the human 
body, does not in general, from want of such 
aid from Nature, take a more fatal course ?” 
p- 46. 


Dr. J. further thinks, (p. 47) that 
the sympathy between the constitution 
and the skin is created through the 
medium of the brain and nervous sys- 
tem. Here we tread tender ground, 
though we see nothing advanced which 
is not plausible. Dr. J. is of opinion, 
that too much stress has been laid ex- 
clusively on the stomach, and that 
without recollection of the connexion 
between that organ and the brain ; 
even the power of thinking, and the 
formation of ideas, have been unwa- 
rily ascribed to it. We beg not to be 
misunderstood. Dr. J. simply limits 
his opinions to the exclusion of any 
intellectual action in this grand viscus, 
without derogating from its manifest 
high rank in the animal ceconomy. 

‘Dr. J. then proceeds to the possi- 
ble good operation of the process in 
Hydrophobia ; but we regret to find, 
that as he has never seen a case of hy- 
drophobia in the human subject, he 
can have nothing to offer which is not 
merely speculative. But his reason- 
ing from analogy is ingenious. He 
considers Tetanus arising during the 
presence of an external wound, as one 
of the diseases which owes its origin, 
like Hydrophobia, to a morbid poison 
generated by secretion, and brought 
into contact with the skin (p. 51). 
He adduces in support of this remark 
an ingenious position of Dr. Colles, 
who maintains that the Trismus nas- 
centium and traumatic Tetanus are 
the same; the former arising from 
the suppuration of the umbilical 
cord; and adds the case of a friend, 
who lost his life by the puncture of 
a thorn, “‘ when the disease assumed 
a marked similitude to hydrophobia; 
and the sufferer expired after the same 
lapse of time in one instance as in the 
other.” p. 52. 





ensure the patient’s recovery.— Thomas's 
Practice of Physick, p. 204. Ed. 3. We 
could quote other authorities, but have 
taken that which of course condenses scat- 
tered information.” Rev. 
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Here we must take leave of this im- 
portant and ingenious work ; and most 
warmly recommend it to public at- 
tention ; for assuredly in diseases of the 
dreadful description to which it bears 
relation, even partial, and far inferior 
success to that which it claims, would 
be a vast point gained, but that we have 
reason to hope the best is further evi- 
dent from the following outlines of 
cases, with which we shall conclude. 

“*One is a case of hysteria, ina young 
lady of a peculiarly delicate constitution, 
and attended with symptoms of rare oc- 
currence in this disease. The morbid sen- 
sibility of the spinal cord, from its extre- 
mity to the brain, was so evident, that merely 
walking across the room, if her steps were 
not cautiously attended to, gave an intole- 
rable jarring sensation, from the lower por- 
tion of the spine to the brain itself. It 
was of three months standing, and she had 
been attended by gentlemen of highly dis- 
tinguished eminence in their profession :— 
but the ordinary remedies availed little. The 
other was a state of scrophulous ulceration 
and thickening of the pereosteum of the 
left fore-arm, which, in spite of those re- 
medies deemed most efficacious, had been 
gradually advancing nearly for the space of 
three years, and very little hopes were en- 
tertained of the limb being saved. Seeing 
the efficacy of the artificial pustule, in in- 
ternal derangements of the vital organs, I 
recommended the patient to apply the oint- 
ment on the sound arm. After it had pro- 
duced its usual effect a few days, the wounds 
assumed a new aspect, and the healing pro- 
cess went on with such wonderful rapidity, 
that at the expiration of little more than a 
month, one out of three wounds was healed, 
and the other two fast approaching towards 
it, with a sensible reduction of the thick- 
ening of the periosteum.” p. 66. 


—@— 
34. Memoirs of James the Second, King of 
England, &c. §c. Collected from Various 
Authentic Sources. 2 vols. 8vo. vol. i. pp. 
307. vol. ii. pp. 300. Baldwin and Co. 
DR. KING, the Jacobite principal 
of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, has observ- 
ed, that the misfortunes of the Stuarts 
were owing to their determined reso- 
lution to make circumstances conform 
to their inclinations, from an opinion, 
that Providence was so tenacious of 
the prosperity of Kings, that it would 
always adapt events to their wishes. 
We all know the fable of the oak and 
the willow ; and it would be an in- 
sult to our readers to reason one mo- 
ment upon an illusion so absurd as 
that acted upon by the unfortunate 
Princes in question. A fool often suf- 
fers as severely as a rogue; and the 
temporal 
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temporal success and well-being at- 
tached to prudence, seem to infer, that 
itisa - of the moral government of 
God, that he shall be glorified by the 
exhibition of reason; and our Saviour 
has confirmed the position by strongly 
impressing upon his disciples “ adop- 
tion of the wisdom of the serpent.” 
As to the deduction of Dr. King, 
Hume confirms it by observing, that 
we are not to look for the springs of 
proper administration so much in 

is council and chief officers of state, 
as in his own temper, for he was so ar- 
bitrary, that he would retain no one in 
his service who did not observe the most 
strict obedience to his commands.” vol. 


II. p. 8. 

Fielding remarks, concerning wo- 
men, that what they devise they al- 
ways deem to be practicable, and ne- 
ver admit obstacles to be of weight; 
and Miss Edgeworth mentions a wo- 
man who married a fool, under a per- 
suasion, that as such, he would be 
easily governed, but to her great dis- 
appointment, found him incorrigibly 
cetinate. Now we are thoroughly 
persuaded that the feminity, folly, and 
obstinacy, to which we have alluded, 
obtain with innumerable hotheaded 
enthusiasts. Left to themselves, the 
often ruin the cause which they a 
to serve, and what Lord Bacon says, 
that the cool man should contrive, and 
the bold man only execute, applies to 
them also. Although acting with the 
best intentions, even if their princi les 
be popular, they cause “ their to 
be evil spoken of,” and make as many, 
if not more, enemies, than friends: be- 
cause they do not adapt means to ends. 

It is only while Enthusiasts are con- 
temptible, that they are safe; but the 
wollily situation of James deprived 
him of this often fortunate security. 
Had he been in humble life, and men 
started the ideas soon to be mtn 
neither virtue nor ability would have 
saved him from an imputation, slan- 
derously, we apprehend, attached to 
hares in March, or the innocent in- 
habitants of Gotham. 

Men of the world say, that religi- 
ous fanaticism makes either a fool, a 
madman, or a rogue: and we all know 
that Peter the Hermit, John Knox, 
and Loyola have severally received one 
at least, if not more, of these honour- 
able appellations. Gibbon observes, 
that fanaticism never did produce a 
golden age, i.e. a race of men with- 


out vice or misery, which object, as 
far as it is attainable, is only to be ac- 
quired by the wise practice of Scot- 
land, a common-sense education in 
religious and moral principles. Charles, 
James, and Louis, however, in defi- 
ance of even a spelling lesson in the 
school of a Statesman, set up, to use 
an Anglo-Doric jest, the pot-house 
sign of “* We Three,” in manner fol- 
lowing. 

«Charles and the Duke [James] so much 
desired it, that they deemed the change of 
religion an easy undertaking, if prudently 
entered upon; yet how strange the incon- 
sistency ; if they thought it necessary to 
conceal their project from three of the Mi- 
nisters, how could they imagine they would 
be able to overcome the national dislike, but 
by again plunging the kingdom into a civil 
war, and by “es men to embrace their 
sentiments. ey seemed entirely to for- 
get, that the human mind spurns controul, 
that it can never act vigorously or perma- 
nently, unless it acts upon conviction, but 
what is the result of its own energies, freely 
and without dictation exercised. Louis en- 
tered most readily into the extravagant pro- 
ject, because he meant to render it subser- 
vient to his own ambitious and encroaching 
views; for the detaching England from its 
alliance with Holland, was essential to the . 
success of his plans of extending empire.” 
vol. I. p. 176. 

Charles never acted upon the pro- 
ject, and Louis was to hang back till 
matters were mature. James, how- 
ever, like a foxhunter on a steeple 
chase, resolved to go as the crow flies, 
regardless of mountains or seas, set off 
ten with the intention of bring- 
ing back the Pope behind him to 
Whitehall. What sorry steeds he used 
for the perilous expedition will appear 
from the following accounts of some 
of them. 

He attended mass on the Sunday 
after his accession, and thus disgusted 
many who had been indifferent to his 
religion, when privately acted upon, 
- alarmed _— with en 
of his arbit isposition and bigo 
(ii. p. 9). ‘He fermented a detente of 
Popery to Archbishop Sancroft (p. 10) ; 
levied taxes by proclamation only (p. 
11); demanded a supply for a standing 
army (p. 40) ; disregarded the Test Act 
(p.41); and through an agent, “‘cashier- 
ed above four thousand Protestant sol- 
diers, and above three hundred Pro- 
testant officers, many of whom had 

urchased their commissions, and shed 
their blood in the cause of the crown F 
an 
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and their clothes being taken from 
them, they were naked, ruined, and 
compelled to become wanderers in the 
land of their birth, and urged on by 
distress to fearful acts of desperation.” 

. 40. 

We, of course, omit the Magdalen 
College affair, the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission, the trial of the Bishops, and 
other foolish things, as quite hacknied. 
We have said enough to show that the 
measures of James, as a Constitutional 
King, were intolerable; and to con- 
firm the remark of our author (ii. 78) 
that men are more eager to propagate 
their religious opinions, than to attend 
to their practical uses. 

These volumes are judiciously and 
tastefully compiled, and rendered as 
lively and pleasant reading as a good 
novel. In short, the work is highly 
instructive and interesting. It ought 
to be read by all Englishmen, as a sort 
of accompaniment to our Constitu- 
tional al Philosophical Bibles, for 
though the History of Fatuity can 
convey only melancholy reflections, 
yet that of Evourderie and Wrong- 
headedness, seems often to be a de- 
viation which leads to most advan- 
tageous consequences ; like the excur- 
sion of an obstinate silly fellow in an 
unknown country, who makes a va- 
luable Geases te blundering out of 
the road, or incurs a danger, against 
which otherwise no provision would 
have been made. Both these conse- 
quences, with regard to the Constitu- 
tion, resulted from the bigotry of 
James. 


a 
35. An Examination of the Primary Argu- 
ment of the Iliad. By Granville Penn, 
Esq. 8vo. pp. 366. Ogle and Co. 


CERTAIN learned critics taking 
the primary argument of the Iliad to 
be the ‘* Anger of Achilles,” or the 
“Prayer of Thetis,” find that the 

m does not thus harmonize with 
the Aristotelian rules concerning the 
Epopea (notwithstanding the assertion 
of Aristotle himself to the contrary) ; 
for, if the subject were the “‘ Anger of 
Achilles,” there is an excess in the 

m of nearly seven books, if ‘the 
Prayer of Thetis,” “of two.” (Penn, 
pp- 1, 2, 22.) From hence, with the 
speed of the fast-going clock, which 
an honest Hibernian said, gained a 
quarter of an hour in five minutes, they 
have proceeded to infer that the last 
books were not written by Homer, 
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that there was no such person, that the 
Iliad is a consarcination of parts 
various-authors, and other hypotheses, 
discussed and exploded by Mr. Penn, 
in his eleventh chapter. 

Blair pretends that the Iliad has no 
higher sulject than the quarrel of two 
Cc - about a female slave. (See p- 
33. 

Mr. Penn says (p. 27), “‘ We ma 
venture to pronounce that Achilles’s 
anger alone, unsubjected to a more 
exalted argument, would never have 
given rise to the Iliad.” Upon this 
principle, some continental writers 
suggest that the Iliad was written to 
impress upon the Greeks who were 
divided into numerous small states, 
the necessity of union and harmony 
among themselves. For this purpose 
Homer lays before them the evils 
which ensued to their ancestors, from 
the quarrel between Achilles and Aga- 
memnon, and the advantages which 
followed their reconciliation. This 
opinion Mr. Twining (if he alludes to 
it in the following sentence, —‘“* Homer 
wrote his Iliad on purpose to teach 
mankind the mischief of discord am 
the Greeks” ) says is manifestly absurd *. 
(Aristot. p.561, cited in Penn, p. 211.) 

Mr. Granville Penn, with a most 
elegant exhibition of ingenuity and 
learning, contends that 

««Whether we seek the primary argument 
in the narrative, or in the proem, we find it 
to be the same in each, viz. the sure and 
irresistible power of the divine will over the 
most resolute and determined will of man, 
— in the case of Achilles.” (Page 
200. 


Upon this point we shall not commit 
ourselves. ‘The shoe was made before 
the last. The Homeric poems furnish- 
ed Aristotle with the rules for the 
Epic, and Homer is not to be tried b 
ex post facto laws. The Bards ina 
ages have celebrated Heroes and heroic 
acts upon laureat principles alone, with- 
out any moral or other view or feeling 
than gratitude and patriotism ; and, 
according to antient habits in relation 
to this athlon, Homer might have no 
other meaning than what he has given 
in his proem, for otherwise he would 
perhaps have distinctly specified it. In 
the heroic ages, when battles chiefly 
consisted of duels between individuals, 
the invincible prowess of one man 





* Why so? it is a very natural inference : 
perhaps a correct one. 


might 
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might turn the scale of war; and Ho- 
mer might have regarded Achilles as 
the Philistines did Goliath, or the 
Israelites Sampson. Mr. Penn allows 
the accordance between the ideas of 
Homer’s age, and that of the patriarchs. 
We cannot, therefore, say that he had 
any further view than what Alexander 
ascribed to him (not Wolfe only, as 
Mr. Penn, p. 42), viz. celebration of 
the glory of Achilles, as a compatriot, a 
Grecian Arthur. Under this uncer- 
tainty, therefore, we feel ourselves in 
the situation of women who are anxi- 
ous to know the Freemasons’ secret, 
and are obliged to confess, in the lan- 
u of Mr. Penn, that it is “‘a no- 
dus which they cannot disembroil.” 

But, notwithstanding the reserve, 
which with medical stateliness we 
think fit to observe, concerning this 
morbus Iliacus (a bad pun we fear), 
this sermon without a text, most un- 
feigned is our respect for the manner, 
the matter, and the — dis- 
played in this work. But as learned 
disquisitions would be. less acceptable 
to our readers than acute and judicious 
observations, we shall select the fol- 
lowing specimen : 

“It is surprising that men of tutored 
minds should be ready to regard rule as 
something opposed to nature ; for where do 
we see rule so admirably marked and ob- 
served as in the operations of what we de- 
nominate nature ? Wesee this to be the case 
in the material world, and we are conscious 
of it in the intellectual. The fact is, that 
we are too apt to consider nothing as nature 
in poetry, but the unregulated sallies of the 
imagination. Whereas to render every men- 
tal operation perfect in its kind, the presid- 
ing power of reason must exercise a perpe- 
tual government over the motions of the 
mind, and regulate them by D yen gm of 
truth and propriety, which in effect are rules. 
This it did in Homer; and those principles 
detected and declared, constituted the rules 
of Aristotle.” (P. 38.) 

We shall not ungratefully disregard 
pleasure conferred. Whatever may be 
the real address of this Homeric letter, 
which has no direction, it is a matter 
of premises only. The chain of rea- 
soning is precise and masterly; the 

uotations appropriate and happy. But 
there is a greater merit. The struc- 
ture of the thoughts and language has, 
in numerous passages, all that beauti- 
ful delicacy which distinguishes the 
ceful form of the finest Greek style. 
hen we read these passages, Mr. 
Penn reminds us in the literary world 


y 
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of the Marquis Wellesley in the Se- 


nate, where we see very able argu- 
mentators, but no classics, all speakin 
in mere muscular English energy, wi 
no Greek @@eAua, no fineness of point, 
no subtlety and zxther of sentiment, 
such as distinguishes the Anthologia, 
no whole sentence in meaning merged 
in a single word, no resemblance to 
the South American rivers, exceed- 
ingly deep, but transparent to the very 
bottom. We could mention success- 
ful imitators of the Aristotelian style, 
but they are stiff and scholastic. e 
Marquis Wellesley-and Mr. Penn are 
however genuine Greek classics ; and 
though they are not without frequent 
Anglicisms, they possess and often ex- 
hibit that very rare and enviable lite- 
rary felicity, the exquisite style and 
manner of Xenophon. 


36. Mason’s History of the Cathedral of 
St. Patrick’s, Dublin. 
(Concluded from p. 147.) 

WE have often thought that Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson is the best and 
only mode of conveying to the mind 
an accurate idea of the real character, 
if we wish to know the man, as indi- 
viduated and picked out from the rest 
of his species. A mere history of acts 
and incidents is, in point of fact, 
simply a tomb-stone memorial ; but a 
record, kept minutely of speeches and 
deeds, for a considerable time, must 
infallibly show the habits, temper, and 
mind of the person; as, however, all 
do not declaim and instruct like John- 
son, such a diary, with respect to a 
reserved and cautious man, of plain 
manners (and such have been many 
great men), would soon become insi- 
pid, and we must after all content 
ourselves with Biography in its usual 
form, aided by letters and anecdotes, 
and, if practicable, dialogues. 

But Swift was one of those charac- 
ters, who, by his wit and eccentricity 
alone, would have amply repaid such a 
biographer as Boswell, but whether 
he would have endured a similar spy 
is dubious. Fortunately his works, 
more than those of any other writer, 
exhibit the man. Swift was a comet, 
with a fiery train of genius, capable of 
most seriously influencing the human 
orbs that moved in planetary regularity ; 
but though he had an idiosyncrasy of 


character, he is far from indefinable. 
He knew the Mammoth bulk of his 
mind, and the eighty-horse power e a 

blow 
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blow from his monstrous paw. His 
taste for humour was sucked in with 
his mother’s milk, for she was face- 
tious (p. 229, n. d.); he saw the folly 
of mankind with a microscopical eye ; 
and because Providence, in aid of his 
talents, had thrown him into situa- 
tions suited to such an exhibition of 
his powers, he became a writer, for 
every man must have action, and will 
naturally choose that which best serves 
his leading passion,—that in Swift was 
ambition. As to his filthiness, he was 
not a man of dirty or vulgar habits; 
and therefore may be presumed to have 
written in beastly language, because he 
wrote anonymously, and well knew 
that the singularity would ensure 
readers, augment the effect, and the 
ribaldries be sunk in the wit. 

With regard, in short, to behaviour 
and manner, he acted upon the prin- 
ciples of a pirate, who Regul the 
laws of civilized life and warfare. De- 
termined to carry his point, he cared 
not whether he used in his battles a 
lawful weapon, or an illicit poisoned 
arrow. That he was a misanthrope, 
may most accurately be denied, for he 
exhibited his philanthropy by his pa- 
triotism and his charities. His acer- 
bity of feeling, proceeding from intui- 
tive penetration of weakness and dis- 
appointed views, produced the cynical 
snarl of Diogenes, and he could not 
endure habitual neglect of high reason. 
What Jeremy Bentham is in political 
projects, Swift was in intellectual and 
moral qualities. He could not be sa- 
tisfied without perfection in both; 
though the state of the world may con- 
vince any thinking person that circum- 
stances in almost all situations will not 
permit the free exercise of abstract rea- 
son. Society, like law proceedings, is 
mostly regulated by forms, precedents, 
and measures, which will not permit 
even men of the strongest sense to play 
the Quaker and defy them. Of the 
works of Swift, his political pamphlets 
display a clearness of perception, and 
depth of vision, which show the tele- 
scopic reach of his wonderful mind. 
His Gulliver is a work which no man 
but himself could have executed ; and 
in irony he never had his equal. But 
still he was a comet, only an object of 
gtandeur when his train was visible, 
only when his public acts and writings 
are included in the view of him. He 
was a philosopher, for his views were 
abstract; and, as a public character, 
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he was influenced by noble motives. 
As a private man, he was not liberal, 
just, or amiable; and his acrimonious 
habits turned him, like Lot’s wife, 
into a pillar of salt. E¢ contra, says 
Mr. Mason, 


‘< His virtues and talents were an honour 
to his fellow-creatures, but to his fellow- 
citizens a blessing. The news of his de- 
cease roused the dormant zeal of his coun- 
trymen. It was then, says Sir Walter Scott, 
that the gratitude of the Irish shewed itself 
in the full glow of national enthusiasm. The 
interval was forgotten, during which their 
great patriot had been dead to the world; 
and he was wept and mourned as if he had 
been called away in the full career of his 
public services. Young and old of all ranks 
surrounded the house to pay the last tri- 
bute of sorrow and affection. Locks of his 
hair were so eagerly sought after, that Mr. 
Sheridan happily applies to the enthusiasm 
of the citizens of Dublin the lines of Shaks- 
peare : 
© Yea, beg a hair of him for memory, 

And dying mention it within your wills, 
Bequeathing it as a rich legacy 
Unto your issue’.” (Pp. 409, 410.) 


Though Swift was not a man with 
whom, in our opinion, it would have 
been desirable to live, or be intimate ; 
yet he certainly was a great and glo- 
rious public character ; and to expose 
and calumniate such a character, is, 
we think, injurious, because it incul- 
cates littleness of mind, produces cal- 
lous indifference to the merit of high 
services, and partakes of the mean- 
thinking of the gossip and female vul- 
gar, in whose eyes no men are gréat 

ut fanatical preachers and quack 
doctors. We shall, therefore, as the 
Life of Swift is not novel, dwell on 
the passages in which Mr. Mason has 
vindicated him from cruel aspersions. 

1. Swift was not a bastard of Sir 
William Temple's, nor was the Baro- 
net very generous to him. P. 230. 

2. He neglected his University stu- 
dies, because they consisted of the 
scholastic trash of Aristotelism. P.231. 

3. He did not commence author be- 
fore he left the University, and did 
not write the Tripos, ascribed to Jones. 
P. 233. 

4. He did not take holy orders 
against his inclination. P. 234, 5. 

5. The considerable legacy of the 
Edinburgh Review, left him by Sir 
William Temple (to whom he is 
charged with behaving ungratefully), 


and who made him give up a living, 
that 
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Park, was 100/.! The Baronet left 
him unprovided both of a patron and 
living. P. 236. ' 

6. He was never in love with Stella. 
“To that passion, during his whole 
life, he was remarkably insensible.” 
P. 237. 

7. He did write the Tale of a Tub, 
and did not borrow the Battle of the 


Books from Courtray. . 238, 9. 

8. Miss Waryng (or Vanessa) be- 
came first indifferent to him, not he to 
her. P. 241. 


g. The story of oy em Ro- 
ger, and the race with Dr. Raymond, 
and the anecdotes in the Swiftiana, are 
not to be accredited. P. 242. 

10. Mrs. Johnson came to Ireland 
to take ion of a small estate, and 
live cheaply, not to be married to 
Swift. P. 243. 

11. Not Swift's rivalry, but a stink- 
ing breath occasioned Tisdall to be re- 
jected by Stella. P. 244. 

12. He did not beg in a base and 
abject manner a recommendation from 
Lord Somers to Lord Wharton, to be 
Chaplain to the latter, as Dr. Salter 
villainously reported. P. 247. 

13. In opposition to the Edinburgh 
Review, Mr. Mason says, 

*¢ It was thus in patronizing literary me- 
rit, and in advocating the cause of unpro- 
tected indigence, that Swift expended his 
stock of credit with the Ministry. ‘When 
I had credit for some years at court,’ he 
says, in his Letter of 5th May, 1735, to 
Lady Betty Germain, ‘I provided for above 
fifty people in both kingdoms, of which not 


one was a relation’.”” P. 260. 


14. It is not true that Swift's compa- 
nions, after he resided at his Deanery, 
were, according to Lord Orrery, fools, 
sycophants, &c. They were men of 
fortune, scholars, men of talent, men 
of humour, men of wit, and men of 
virtue. Greater companions Swift 
might have conversed with, but better 
he neither did nor could. P. 297, 8. 

16. We now come to the giant li- 
bel, the marriage story, which Mr. 
Mason supposes was either originally 
invented by the malice of Lord Orrery 
(p. 297), or, what is more probable, 
was a mere gossip’s calumny, founded 
upon the intimacy of the parties; for 
no two unmarried persons of opposite 
sexes can associate together without a 
story of intended matrimony (p. 2097). 
Mrs. Dingley and Mrs. Brent laughed 
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at the tale, and no very intimate friend 
of Swift's, except Dr. Delany and Mrs. 


Whiteway, did believe it. Mr. Ma- 
son contends that opinion and suspi- 
cion were the sole foundations upon 
which it ever rested; and each of its 
defenders he says and shows in a mas- 
terly form, 


*¢ Maintain their point by a subversion of 
all those rules of evidence which ought to 
regulate our assent; hearsay and tradition, 
no matter how far removed from original 
testimony, are deemed sufficient of 
the most improbable acts, for which no 
motive that ever actuated the heart of man 
is urged; for none of these writers allege 
that sensual gratification was the cause of 
this pretended union; it is manifest, that to 
silence the tongue of slander could not be 
the intention of a marriage which was never 
avowed; no arrangement of a niary na- 
ture was compassed; what then was the 
object? ‘It relieved,’ says Sir Walter 
Scott, ‘the mind of Stella from all scru- 

les on the impropriety of the connexion’. 
se words, mtly significant, are, 
nevertheless, wtiest anpiegs what seru- 
ples could she have concerning the pro- 
priety of a connexion founded in mutual 
disinterested friendship? Her conscience 
must have acquitted her in the presence of 
that God who seeth in secret as well before, 
if not better, than after such an inefficient 
ceremony, better surely than after such a 
vile profanation of a sacred religious rite.” 
P. 297, 8. 


Now we peremptorily affirm that 
biographers have no right to state, as 
facts, matters which could not be 
proved to have that character in a 
Court of Justice. Dr. John Lyon very 
judiciously observes, 


*¢ Ts it not probable but that two gentlemen 
of honour and fortune, still living, and who 
knew them both intimately, and who were 
her executors, would have known of a mar- 
riage, if there was one? And yet they al- 
ways did, and do positively declare, they never 
had cause to suspect they were married, al- 
though they were in company with both, 
one thousand times. Such (says Mr. 
Mason) are the sentiments of Dr. John 
Lyon, who had the chief care of this great 
man, in the state of debility to which in 
his latter years he was reduced. How a 
secret of such importance should remain 
unravelled during that period of mental de- 
rangement, is not easy to be conceived: one 


at least of his attendants would not have . 


been unwilling to profit by any involuntary 
declaration.” P. 306. 


Mr. Mason (p. 399) ees ~ the 


ans 
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Dean's celibacy to a consciousness of 
his constitutional malady, for he al- 
ways apprehended that he should out- 
live his intellects. Mr. Mason then 

roceeds to his other love affair with 

iss Vanhomrigh, alias Vanessa, who, 
to us, appears to have been an indeli- 
cate forward Miss, who teazed the 
Dean to death with her advances, as 
many others of that description are in 
the Babits of doing. The story of his 
rude visit and throwing down a letter, 
as well as the communication of Sir 
Walter Scott's correspondent con- 
cerning this.lady and the Dean, Mr. 
Mason pronounces ‘ fabrications.” 
For our parts we find the account in- 
volved in such obscurity, as to be ob- 
liged to call it, in the word of Lipsius, 
cenum et lutum quod non purgamus. 
We only know that lovers do quarrel 
and ~ te it up, agree to marry and 
break off, from causes which nobody 
knows or thinks of but themselves, be- 
cause no person else takes an interest 
in the matter. 

Mr. Mason next goes on with the 
Drapier’s Letters, and other political 
acts of Swift, which have obtained 
him the following high and just eulo- 
gium : 

«‘ The experience of modern times has 
verified the truth of all his arguments; so 
that, as to Swift we are chiefly indebted for 
the preservation of our civil and commer- 
cial advantages; the prosperity likewise of 
our church establishment is in a great mea- 
sure to be attributed to him.” p. 392. 


Into these political matters we shall 
not enter, because a full account is to 
be found in Swift’s works, and other 
writers. 

In what we have thus given from 
Mr. Mason, we are far from wishing 
to represent the Dean as a faultless 
character, only to join in a humane 
vindication of him, because insanity 
lurked in his constitution. No man 
can come before the publick, let his 
character be what it may, without en- 
countering calumny and misrepresen- 
tation ; but the boldness and originality 
of Swift provoked enemies, as well as 
raised friends—Johnson’s test ofa high 
character. Lying may be momentarily 
useful (at least it is thought so, and 
practised) for temporary and political 

urposes. A cunning tradesman said, 
it was a pity that it was a sin, it was 
so necessary in business; but de mortuis 
nil nisi verum, and let the party news- 
papers keep to themselves their pecu- 
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liar branch of literature. In the pre- 
sent day, Swift’s works will only be 
condemned for their indelicacy. We 
are not to do evil that may come; 
and against this rule there might par- 
tially be a patriotic intention on the 
part of Swift, even in this most dis- 
= deviation from propriety. We 

ave another excuse to offer. They 
chiefly appeared in his later days, when 
his insanity had probably made further 
inroads upon his judgment. Mr. Ma- 
son’s apology is this; but it is an apo- 
logy for the acts of a lunatick : 

“< Of these fugitive pieces, there is one 
class which tums upon subjects of a filthy 
and disgusting nature, in the publication 
of which the Dean regarded, as he has done 
upon other occasions, the public service, 
and the exigencies of the times, more than 
his own permanent credit, as a man of lite- 
rature. Swift’s office of censor called for 
the exercise of his talents in reforming er- 
rors of a private, as well as those of a pub- 
lic nature: his own habitual cleanliness 
rendered him sensible of the smallest trans- 
gressions against it; with characteristie 
eagerness he hastened to correct the offensive 
error, and by the forcible measure of draw- 
ing disgusting representations, effected, with 
a rapidity, which doubtless was proportioned 
to the violence of the means, the projected 
reform. It is true, those pieces do no 
longer serve to any purpose, but to fill the 
mind of the reader with disgust ; we behold 
them now, like nauseous drugs, without an 
regard to their sanative qualities, althoug’ 
to them we are perhaps indebted, in a great 
measure, for the present soundness of our 
constitution. ‘ They are,’ says Dr. Delany, 
alluding to these poems, ‘ the prescriptions 
of an able physician, who had, in truth, the 
health of his patients at heart, but laboured 
to attain that end, not only by strong eme- 
ticks, but also by the most nauseous and of- 
fensive drugs and potions that could be 
administered.”’ pp. 381, 2. 

This we only believe in part, for 
Swift, in his earlier life, made this in- 
delicacy a vehicle of personal satire ; 
and such is an invincible propensity, 
that it has become proverbial, in re- 

ard to Wits, that be would sooner 
ose a friend than a joke. In many of 
these pieces, satire and revenge onl 
could possibly be his object His acri- 
monious feelings then absolutely un- 
christianized him. 

With the unqualified eulogiums of 
Mr. Mason, for the Dean had serious 
failings, we cannot, in conscience, 
coincide, om we heartily applaud 
his motives. We agree with Sir Walter 
Scott in his observation, that there are 

three 
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three peculiarities remarkable in the 
literary character of Swift: 1, origi- 
inality; 2, indifference to literary 
ame; 3, his not undertaking any 
style of composition, in which he did 
not obtain a distinguished pitch of 
excellence. But the highest token 
of the genius of Swift is this; 
that he rendered Literature the power 
of a magician; that it never be- 
fore had such mighty influence, and 
never has had it since. If it be not 
profane to make the comparison, and 
we make it reluctantly, merely because 
it is apposite, we may say, that he 
wielded the rod of Moses, and led the 
Irish as the Legislator did the Israelites, 
from the Egypt of unwise commercial 
oppression *, towards a free and equal 

anaan ; but could only view it, by anti- 
cipation, from the Pisgah of permanent 
universal feeling. We would only say to 
future Editors of his works, Requiescat 
in pace. His patrictism will always 
save him. Let his reputation be sa- 
vagely consigned to the flames ; it will 
only rise, like a phoenix from the ashes, 
in a renovated youth of glory. 

We have now to return our cordial 
thanks to Mr. Mason; and say, that 
we expect with impatience the con- 
oe of his elaborate and excellent 


--@-- . 
37. Rivington’s Annual Register for the 
Years 1797, and 1820. 

IT is always with the most sincere 

leasure that we meet with a new vo- 
ume of this valuable Continuation of 
Dodsley ; and it is an agreeable sur- 
= to find, after a long interval, two 

ulky volumes appearing at the same 
time. 

The volume for 1797, as it apologizes 
for the unavoidable delay, shall first be 
noticed in the unvarnished tale of the 
Editor : 

*« The circumstances from which the de- 
lay in the publication of this volume have 
arisen, however distressing they may be to 





* << In 1665 the importation of Irish cat- 
tle was prohibited. is drove them into 
manufactures. In 1698 their woollen trade 
was also prohibited by statute. This forced 
the staplers “‘ into a sumggling trade with 
Frasce, by which the Inch wool was ex- 


ported to that country, to the great pre- 
judice of the oppressors themselves, and the 
great benefit of their rivals the French ma- 
nufacturers, who had recently established 
themselves in Picardy.” Mason, p. 319, seq. 
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the Proprietors, have little, unless in their 
effects, which can interest the Public. The 
Conductors of the work have the satisfaction 
to believe that it is scarcely possible such cir- 
cumstances should again occur. The vo- 
lumes which bring to a close the remainder of 
the eighteenth century are already in a state 
of considerable forwardness; and the ar- 
rangements which have been made during 
the suspension of the work, afford the Pro- 
gms a confident hope, that they will 

ready for delivery in such quickness of 
succession as will be sati to the gene- 
rality of purchasers. 

“*In compiling the Annals of the year 
1797, much pains have been taken to mark 
the progress of Revolution in Italy: and the 
history of the changes, both in-the Venetian 
and the Genoese States, has been traced at 
considerable length. Preparations had been 
made to continue the narrative of the French 
Royalist war, which, in the volume for 1796, 
had been brought down to the death of Stof- 
flet and Charette: but it is doubtful whether 
the sources from which our information on 
this subject hitherto has been derived, may 
be any longer open to us; and we are un- 
willing to rely upon any documents, but 
such for the assured authenticity of which 
we can unhesitatingly offer the most distinct 
pledge. The relation which iu our former 
volumes we have had the good fortune, er- 
clusively, to present, embraces by far the 
most interesting portion of the events which 
occurred in Britanny and Poitou: and in 
the absence of its continuation, it may be 
satisfactory to state, that the remaining 
transactions are of much less importance. 

** The domestic events of 1797 were of un- 
usual magnitude and interest : and they have 
therefore demanded a more than customary 
share of our pages. From this cause we 
have been induced to reserve, till the suc- 
ceeding volumes, our narrative of the dis- 
contents which led to the Rebellion in Ire- 
land; and of the various internal c s 
in the French Government, and its ephe- 
meral ae One 0 ee and 
that not a slight one, gained by the necessit 
of these adnan is, chat our er ve 
will be put in possession of a connected His- 
tory, instead of broken and disjointed frag- 
ments. 

** Promises which have, from unavoidable 
necessity, been repeatedly violated, are not 
likely to be frequently credited. How far 
want of punctuality may be the most crying 
sin of publications of this kind, it does not 
become us, who must plead guilty to the 
charge, to take upon ourselves to decide. 
But there is one assurance, which we have 
held out from the beginning of our compi- 
lation, for the fulfilment of which we 
may appeal to our Readers with the most 
implicit confidence. We have spared neither 
time nor cost to present them with Facts: 
and 
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and it is this principle which we shall con- 
tinue to assume as our chief guide for the 
future.” 

The volume is immensely large ; and 
its various Contents, we doubt not, 
will be found highly satisfactory. It 
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will afford ample information as a 
Chronicle of the Times. 

The more recent volume for 1820, 
which has for the first time preceded 
its rival, shall soon be noticed. 





88. Athird edition of The Literary Cha- 
racters illustrated by the History of Men of 
Genius, drawn from their own feelings and 
confessions, a work which has occupied Mr. 
D'Isratxi’s inquiries from early life, is now 
enlarged into two handsome volumes; and 
the considerable improvements it has receiv- 
ed, through its successive editions, suffi- 
ciently evince the author’s “‘ unfailing zeal.” 

«To the first critic of the age,” says Mr. 
D'Israeli, ‘* who with unwearying kindness 
overlooked these volumes as they were pass- 
ing through the press, let me be allowed to 
expréss my gratitude; his hand has often 


lent a polish to my unequal page.” 


89. The Third Volume of The Tour of 
Africa, by Catuertne Hutton, is the 
completion of the Tour noticed by us in 
vol. XCI. i. p. 58. It gives some account 
of Barra, Woolli, Boridoo, Kajaaga, Kasson, 
Kaarta, Ludamar Arabs, Bambarra, Man- 
ding, Salum, Cayor, Jalofs, FootaToro, Foota 
Jallon, Bambouk, the Sahara, Suse, Ma- 
rocco, Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, and Fezzan. 
We have only to add, that our former good 
opinion of the Work is not discredited by 
the present Publication ; which further ma- 


nifests the —— research and in- 
dustry of the Compiler. 


40. The Memoir of the late Captain Jo- 
Huddart, F. R.S. &c. printed by W. 
Philips (we believe only for private circula- 
tion), is an elegant tribute of filial piety, 
from the of Sir Josspn Hupparrt, the 
late worthy High Sheriff for Carnarvon- 
shire; considerably enlarged from an arti- 
cle which appeared in vol. LXXXVI. ii. 
p- 278; and adorned with an excellent Por- 
trait. —_—_ 

41. Mr. Wiruersy, in Hints humbly sub- 
mitted to Commentators, and more especially 
to such as have written elaborate Dissertations 
on the Propheciesof Daniel and the Revelation 
of St. John, treats that very important sub- 
ject warmly and elaborately. 








42. The Magistrate's Letter, relative to 
hiring servants, is a judicious compilation. 
From the Preface, p. 7, we find, respecting 
the Law of Settlement, upon the authori- 
ties of Judges Mansfield, Kenyon, Willis, 
and Grose, that indefinite hiring is to be 
construed hiring for a year, but that a mas- 
ter may legally hire for a less time, in order 
to prevent settlement. 





43. The Rev. Samuer’s Wix’s Plain Rea- 
sons why Political Power should not be grant- 
ed to Papists, are sensible and argumenta- 
tive ; but will, of course, be perused with 
jealousy by many reaclers. 


44. A useful broadside Chart of Phar- 
maceutical Chemistry, by Dr. Rees Price, 
exhibits the Names of the various Articles 
of the London Pharmacopeeia, in alphabeti- 
cal order, in contrast with those with which 
they are incompatible; whereby the art of 
prescribing scientifically may be facilitated, 
and those decompositions avoided, which 
often frustrate the views of the practitioner 
in their medical effects. It has also been 
published as a small pamphlet. 


45. The Fourth Edition of Mr. Gzorcr 
Grecory’s Introduction to Arithmetic, ac- 
companied, as it is, in a se volume, 
es A Key to the yt pee a read 
dium of Logarithmic Arithmetic,” is credit- 
able to the talents and the industry of Mr. 
Gregory; and will be found useful beyond 
the limits of ‘‘the Free Grammar School of 
Repton.” This edition is dedicated to the 
Marquis of Hastings, with his arms very 
neatly engraved on wood by Mr. Jewitt, an 
ingenious young provincial artist. 





46. May you Like it, by a Country 
Curate. We opened this neat little Vo- 
lume with a desire to meet the author’s 
wishes; and have not been disappointed. It 
contains some interesting Tales, and a few 
Poems ; all of which are unexceptionable as 
to language and sentiment, and most of them 
have in view the amendment of the heart, 
and the recommendation of religious habits. 
‘¢ The Brother,” in particular, is a very af- 
fecting narrative. 





47. Miss Isanex Hi1t, in Constance, a 
Tale, has attempted to ‘delineate a perfect 
female character; she has, at all events, 
given us a romantic story, and in no very 
inelegant language, It must, however, be 
admitted that the government of our own 
passions and tempers will lead us far to- 
wards perfection, 


48. Mr. Ryan’s Irish Ballads are spright- 
ly and original, with traits of genius. 





49. Mr. Frencu’s Munusculum Juven- 
tuti is a specimen of masterly ay 
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Camarincs, Feb. 25.—The subject of 
the Porson Prize for this year is the pas- 
sage in Julius Caesar, Act iv. Scene 3, 
beginning with— Come, Antony, and 
young Octavius,” and ending with— ‘and 
leave you so.” The metre, Tragicum lam- 
bicum trimetrum acatalecticum.— The sub- 
jects for the Member's Prizes are: ‘Senior 
Bachelors, Populis diversis eadem instituta 
parum conveniant.—Middle Bachelors, Astro- 
nomie laus et utililas. 

March 8.—At a ion on Wed- 
nesday last, the V v. J. H. Monk, 
Fellow of Trinity, ious Professor of 
Greek, and Dean of Peterborough, was 
created Dr. in Divinity by royal mandate. 

March 15.—The Chancellor's two gold 
medals for the best classical scholars among 
the commencing Bachelors of Arts, are ad- 
judged this year to Mr. G. Long and Mr. 

. Malden, both of Trinity co » and 
both University Scholars upon Lord Cra- 
ven’s foundation. 


Ready for Publication. 

No. IV. of the Architectural Antiquities 
of Suffolk. By Henry Davy. It contains 
Orford Castle, Flixton Hall, West Stow 
Sm Baars Church, and Westhall 


The Travels of Tutopore Ducas in va- 
rious Countries of Eugope at the Revival of 
Letters and Art, edited Charles Mills, 
author of the “History of the Crusades.” 
The First Part embraces Italy. 

A Print of the West Front of Bath Ab- 
bey Church, drawn by H. O’Net, and en- 

raved in aquatinta by J. Jones and H. 

AVELL. 

Mr. Aspur, the Unitarian Pastor at 
Hackney, has published a Discourse on 
the Character of Jesus Christ, and Evi- 
dence of his Divine Mission. 

Defence of the Doctrine and Worship 
of the Church of England, in a series of 
Letters, addressed to the Rev. John Lin- 
gard. By the Rev. N. J. Hottincswortu. 

The ecematieadl Preceptor, in French 
and English, consisting of seful Phrases, 
arranged under distinct heads, on a new and 
more simple plan than any hitherto attempt- 
ed. By J. L. Masrre, of Paris, Professor 
of Languages; to which are added, Amusing 
Dialogues on various subjects of General In- 
terest. By M. Lesianc. 

The Letters of Amicus Protestans to 
ee Wiserrorce, 7 a P. which 

t appeared in the Morning Post; to 
which is now added, an answer to Me- 
LaxcTHON his vindicator, demonstrating the 
inconsistency of a Protestant Christian, and 


the impolicy of a British Legislator, in ad- 
voeating the Roman Catholic Claims. 

The Pharmaceutical Guide, a work in- 
tended to assist young medical men in ac- 

uiring such a knowledge of Latin as their 
ar og pursuits render indispensa- 

y ite. 

Practical Rules for the Restoration and 
Preservation of Health, and the best means 
for Invigorating and Prolonging Life. By 
the late celebrated Greorce Curynz, M.D. 
F.R.S.; to which is added, the Symptoms, 
and best mode of treating some of the most 
prevalent disorders. 

The first number of the “ Album,” a 
new Quarterly Publication, exclusively de- 
voted to Elegant Literature, to the total 
exclusion of Politics. It consists of ori- 
ginal papers on all Literary subjects, and 
a copious Review of the most interesting 
new Works. 

Revolutionary Causes: with a brief no- 
tice of some late Publications, and a Post- 
a containing Strictures on Cain, &c. 

ints towards the Right Imprevement of 
the present Crisis. By Josrrn Jones, M.A. 
Preparing for Publication. 

The Fourtn Volume (which will be the 
last) of ‘ Illustrations of the Literary 
History of the Eighteenth Century.” 

The Architectural Antiquities of Sefton 
Church, near Liverpool, consisting of Views, 
Plans, and parts of the Interior Ornaments, 
detailed at large from actual Measurement, 
and Etched in Outline. By R. Brincens. 

An Itinerary of Provence and the Rhone, 
with etchings. By Jonny Hucues, Esq. 
A.M. of Oriel College, Oxford. 

A splendid Publication, containing Fac- 
similes of the Hand-writing of 1000 of the 
most eminent Characters in England, from 
an early period of our history to the close 
of the last century; with short Biographi- 
cal Notices, and some original Portraits. 
By Mr. Dawson Turner. 

A Revival of the Medical S tor, by 
the original Author of that Work, com- 
mencing by a paper extraordinary, advanc- 
ing a Claim to the first rege no of some 
modern Improvements in the Healing Art. 

Popery the Mystery of Babylon, or the 
Abomination of the Church of Rome. By 
a Beneficed Clergyman of the Church of 
England, and a Graduate of Cambridge. 

The Scripture Character of God; or, 
Discourses on the Divine Attributes. By 
H. F. Burper, M.A. 

Sacred Lyrics. By James Epestown. 
Vol. Il. 

Wituiam Litty's Memoirs of his own 

Life 
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Life and Times, illustrated with numerous 
Portraits of eminent Astrologers, &c. 

Miss Srence’s Old Stories. 

Mr. Worpswortn’s Memorials of a Tour 
onthe Continent, and Ecclesiastical Sketches, 
in 3 Parts:—Part 1. From the Introduction 
of Christianity into Britain to the Consum- 
mation of Papal Dominion. Part 2. To the 
close of the Troubles in the Reign of Charles 
I. Part 3. From the Restoration to the 
present Times. 

A volume, entitled “‘ The — Lantern; 
or, Sketches of Scenes in the Metropolis.” 

An abridged Edition of Conder on Non- 
conformity. 

Tales and Dialogues in Prose and Verse. 
By Jerrery Taytor, Author of ‘* sop in 
Rhyme.” 

fonene’s History of the English Baptists. 

Elements of Thought; adapted to the 
Use of Schools, and especially designed to 
aid the Studies of young Persons who wish 
to supply the defects of a common educa- 
tion. By Isaac Taytor, jun. 

Moral Discipline; or, Elements of Self- 
Improvement, comprising a familiar View of 
the intellectual Powers and moral Characte- 
ristics of Human Nature: principally adapt- 


ed for young persons entering into active 
life. By the Rev. Tuomas Fincu, of Har- 
low. 


Essays on the Discipline of Children, 
particularly as regards their Education. By 
the Rev. R. W. Bamrorp, of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and late Superintendant of 
the Blue Coat Hospital at Liverpool. 

The Bridal of Cadlchairn, and other 
Poems. By Joun Hay Atuan. 

Legendre’s Elements of Geometry, and 
of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. Edit- 
ed by Davip Brewster, LL.D. Fellow of 
the Royal Society of London, and Secretary 
to the Royal Society of Edinburgh. With 
additional Notes and Improvements. 

Practical Observations on Paralytic Af- 
fections, St. Vitus’s Dance, Deformities of 
the Chest and Limbs, illustrative of the 
effects of muscular action. By Witiiam 
Tittearp Warp. 

The Fossils of the South Downs, or Il- 
lustrations of the Geology of Sussex. By 
Gipean Mante tt, F.L.S. 





Mr. Avaric A. Warrts’s ‘ Specimens of 
the Living Poets, with Biographical and 
Critical Prefaces,’’ are in considerable for- 
wardness. The principal names introduced 
are as follow:—Byron (Lord), Baillie, 
Bowles, Bloomfield, Bland, Brooke, Bar- 
ton, Crabbe, Campbell, Croly, Coleridge, 
Carey (Rev. H.), Crowe, Colton, Colman, 
Clare, Dale, Elton, Fitzadam, Gifford, Hogg, 
Hemans, Hunt (Leigh), Heber, Herbert, 
Holford, Hodson (Francis), Knight (Payne), 
Lamb (Charles), Lloyd, Lamb, Sir James 
(late Bland Burges), Montgomery, Moore, 
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Milman, Maturin, Mitford, Matthias, . 
Proctor (Barry Cornwall), Peacock, Pol- 
whele, ts, Roscoe, Reid, Reynolds 
(J. S.), Rose, Richards, Scott (Sir Wal- 
ter), Southey, Shelley, Sotheby, Shee, 
Smith (Horace), S ‘ord, Smedley, 
Shiel, Spencer, Tennant, Twiss (Horace), 
Wordsworth, Wilson (John), Wright (Rod- 
well), Wiffen, &c. &c. &e. ANonyMous 
Srecimens.—The Author of Waverley, 
Blackwood’s Magazine, Literary Gazette, 
&c. Mr. Watts intends, in a Supplemental 
Volume, to give notices of such Poetical 
Writers as have died within the last 20 years. 
. The Editor of the Philosophical Maga- 
zine and Journal (Alexander Tilloch, LLD) 
is preparing for publication a work which 
is likely to engage the attention of biblical 
students, namely, ‘‘ Dissertations introduc- 
tory to the Study and right understanding 
of the Language, Structure, and Contents 
of the Apocalypse.” The dissertations are 
seven in number, viz. First and Second,— 
on the opinions delivered by ecclesiastical 
writers, respecting the date of the Apoca- 
ypse, presenting convincing evidence that 
this book was the first written of those which 
compose the New Testament. Third,—on 
the language and structure of the Apoca- 
lypse. Fourth,— on various names by 
which the Creator of the universe is desig- 
nated in the Scriptures, and the proper 
mode of translating them. Fifth,—of the 
Hebrew name Jenovan, and the Greek ex- 
pression Kyrios the Theos. Sixth,—On 
certain combinations of these terms, with 
other names of personal description, which 
are found in the New Testament. Seventh, 
—on certain combinations of names of per- 
sonal description, which are found in the 
Apocalypse. 

The Exhibition of the Northern Society 
for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts 
will open on Wednesday the 1st of May, at 
Leeds. Works of art intended for the Ex- 
hibition will be received from the 8th to 
the 15th of April. In order to promote 
the objects of the Society to their fullest 
extent, it is, we understand, their inten- 
tion to erect a building particularly adapted 
to the purposes of exhibition. 

The Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge in the Diocese of St. David's, 
have awarded a premium of 50/. to Mr. 
H. V. Tebbs, Proctor, of Doctor Commons, 
for the best Essay on ‘‘ the Scripture Doc- 
trines of Adultery and Divorce, and on the 
criminal Character and Punishment of Adul- 
tery by the antient Laws of England and 
other Countries,” and which he will shortly 
publish. 

Mr. Charles Dubois of King Street, Co- 
vent Garden, will submit by auction, in the 
course of the present season, an unpublish- 
ed collection of Poems by the Author of 
*¢ The Seasons,” in his own hand-writing ; 
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amongst them are, a Version of the 104th 
Psalm, so much commended by his Divinity 
Tutor Mr. Hamilton; a curious Elegy in 
the Scottish dialect, the only known speci- 
men of Thomson's writing in that style ; 
and a poetical Epistle to Sir William Ben- 
net of Chester, his early friend and patron, 
The manuscript was presented by Thomson 
to Mallet, who was at that time tutor to 
Lord George Graham, to whom he had a let- 
ter of introduction. The Earl of Buchan has 
verified the hand-writing by a comparison 
with those pieces in his possession, and has 
kindly sent a fac-simile of the song, in- 
ning with—*‘ For ever, Fortune, wilt thou 
prove,” &c. 


New Boranicat Discoveries. 


M. Bompland, the friend and companion 
of Humboldt in his peregrinations in South 
America, after the late changes in France, 

d over'to Buenos Ayres, where he set- 
tled himself. He devoted himself entirely to 
his usual scientific pursuits, established a gar- 
den of plants, and for several months has 
been engaged in a botanical excursion in 
Paraguay, a country abounding in all kinds 
of vegetable and mineral curiosities. The 
following is the extract of a letter written 
by him from Corricutes, received by the last 
arrival from the river Plate :— 

“‘The whole of the country called here 
the Missions, exceeds description, and in it, 
at every step, one meets with things both 
new and useful to natural history. I have 
already collected two thousand plants, a 
large quantity of seeds, a number of stones, 
besides making most useful observations, such 
as will greatly promote a geological know- 
ledge of this part of America. I have also 
collected insects, birds, &c. Among the 
number of interesting plants to which my 
attention has been called, I am of opinion 
that the country may hereafter derive great 
advantages from the three new kinds of in- 
digo I have found in these fertile regions. 
They are very different from the plant from 
which indigo is obtained in Caracas, Brazil, 
Mexico, and India. I flatter myself that 
the South Americans will avail themselves 
of this discovery, and cultivate and improve 
a plant that has hitherto been disregarded 
underthe common name of Yuyo. It is well 
known that the indigo of Venezuela, which 
formerly was superior to that of Guatemala, in 
consequence of the improvements in extract- 
ing it, and competes with that of India in 
price, in England is worth from 15 to 20 
rials per pound. In Venezuela as much as 
3 or 400,000 dollars of indigo were annually 
obtained, and there the pound has frequently 
been bought at seven rials. The superior 
quality that may be obtained from this 
newly-discovered plant, and the facilities of 
conveyance down to a shipping port, render 
it an object of great importance to a coun- 
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try that has only few exports, and its culti- 
vation, if encouraged by the Government 
and undertaken by capitalists, will in a few 
years furnish an interesting and staple com- 
modity to trade.” 

From the known zeal and researches of this 
experienced Botanist, the scientific world has 
has much to expect, and the new Government 
by whom he is now employed will derive con- 
siderable advantages from his turning his at- 
tention, not only to objects of mere curiosity, 
but also to such as will eventually improve the 
trade and resources of the country. There 
are many other articles to which the atten- 
tion of the Buenos Ayres Government ought 
to be called. The Seda Silvestre, or a spe- 
cies of wild silk, left in the woods by a cer- 
tain caterpillar, is found on the banks of the 
Parana, and would constitute a valuable ex- 
port. Very good cochineal may also be ga- 
thered in Tucuman, besides a great quantity 
of bees-wax. The Rubia Tinctoria is found 
in many of the extended forests, but the 
best is in Tarija, Chaco, and the Sierra of 
Cordova, and it yields a brilliant colour. It 
was not till within very few years that notice 
was taken of a new mode of dying green, 
from a production called by the Spaniards 
Clavillo, or little nail, from its resembling 
one. Some persons assert it to be the ex- 
crementitious deposit of a certain insect 
smaller than the cochineal, and others that 
it is the insect itself. Hitherto it has only 
been gathered in Carquejia, and the point 
is found introduced into the bark of a ods 
It was first used by the poor of the country, 
and it has since been proved by repeated ex- 
periments, that the Vicunia and Alpaca 
wools, as well as cotton, after being pre- 
pared by astringeuts, such as alum, and pre- 
viously boiled in a yellow dye, when thrown 
into a solution of Clavillo, acquire a beauti- 
ful green colour. The shade of this simple 
is in itself greenish, and by being kept, it 
darkens considerably. Abundance of it is 
found in the valley of Catamarca and pro- 
vince of Tucuman, but no scientific experi- 
ments have been made with it. 

Natural verdigris, of a metallic substance, 
is found in the copper mines of the districts 
of Carangas, Pacages, Lipes, and Atacama, 
as well as Oruro, and is used instead of arti- 
ficial verdigris for paint and colouring pot- 
tery. It easily dissolves in mineral acids, 
and all the earth or heterogeneous particles 
precipitate to the bottom. A species of 
metallic combination, of arsenic mineralized 
by sulphur, called Oro Pimente, is also col- 
lected in various parts of the Cordillera of 
the coast, particularly at a place called Peri- 
nacota, 25 leagues from the town of Caran- 
gas. It is found to be an excellent article 
to fix colours. In short, numerous plants, 
gums, resins, minerals, &c. will, in the 
course of time, be brought over from every 
part of South America. 


Govern- 
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Government Patronace oF LiTeraTuRE 
IN FRANCE. 

«¢ Rouen Cathedral poy te open every 
day, except Sundays and Thursdays, from 
ten to two, to every body who chooses to 
enter. It is to the credit of the inhabitants 
of Rouen that they avail themselves of the 
privilege; and the room usually contains a 
Tes assemblage of persons of all 
classes. The revenue of the Library does 
not amount to more than 3000 francs per 
annum ; but it is also occasionally assisted 
by Government. The French Ministers of 
State consider it is the interest of the na- 
tion to promote the publication of splendid 
works, either by pecuniary grants to the 
authors, or, as more commonly happens, 
by subscribing for a number of copies, 
which they distribute amongst the public 
Libraries of the kingdom.—I could say a 
great #leal upon the difference in the con- 
duct of the Governments of France and Eng- 
land in this respect, but it would be out of 
place; and I trust that our House of Com- 
mons will not be long before they expunge 
from the Statute Books a law which, under 
the shameless pretence of ‘‘ encouraging 
learning,” is in fact a disgrace to the coun- 
try." —Turner’s Normandy, I. pp. 2, 16, 17. 

Frencu ano Encuisu Lancuaces. 

To parody a famous expression of Mira- 

beau, it may be said that ‘‘the French lan- 

e is making the tour of the world.” A 
French Journal is now printed at Smyrna, 
under the title of the ‘‘ Spectateur Orien- 
tal;”’ and another is published in the Rus- 
sian empire, at Odessa; two French papers 
appear at Madrid, the one entitled. the 
“ lateur,” and the other the ‘‘ Bous- 
sole.” England has its “Courier de Londres;”” 
and several French Journals appear in va- 
rious parts of Germany and Switzerland. 
Such are the accounts of the French them- 
selves of their language. Let us compare 
them with the English, destined perhaps 
one day to exceed all other languages in uni- 
versality:—In Paris, one paper; in Brus- 
sels, one; in Canada, several; in America, 
between three and four hundred; in the 
different West India Islands, seven or eight 
at least; in New South Wales, two and a 
magazine; in India, five or six, and also 
one or two periodical works; at the Cape of 
Good Hope, and in our other Colonies, one 
paper at least. While 15,000,000 of per- 
sons in the West Indies and America, 
20,000,000 at home, and half a million or 
more in the different Colonies of the East 
and in Europe, making a total of 35,500,000 
inhabiting every climate, speak the English 
tongue from childhood; besides all those 
foreigners whom Literature or Trade induce 
to study it. The increase of the English 
language in America, in the East, and in 
New South Wales, will only be limited bya 
territory which far exceeds one quarter of 
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the globe, when its population shall be at 
& stand—a more permanent memorial of 
Britain than all her martial triumphs, and 
destined to make her remembered and ad- 
mired when they are long forgotten ! 

Poutsu Literature. 

The Literature of Poland has been en- 
riched by a work such as it never before 
possessed ; a splendid production of the arts, 
which could be by only a few in 
the ee = the _ cultivated lan- 
guages. unt Edward zynski has 
lished the Journal of his Tek a. 
Constantinople, and to the scene of the Iliad, 
the plains of Troy on the coast of Asia 
Minor, with great typographical splendour 
and costly embellishments. The work con- 
sists of 51 sheets of letter-press, and 82 
copper-plates, mostly of a lange size; and 
also a considerable number of appropriate 
vignettes, from designs made on the spot 
by M. Fuhrmann (the painter who accom- 
panied the Count), and engraved by the 
most eminent masters in Berlin, Dresden, 
Prague, Vienna, Paris, and Rome. The 
map of the Plain of Troy, according to Ho- 
mer, is from the Count’s own survey, who, 
oy sacrificing the large sums which 

e has expended on this work, has given 
the sale and all the profits to the Poorhouse 
in Posen, and the Charitable Societies and 
Hospitals in Warsaw. 





The Lord Primate of Ireland has, within 
the last year, contributed entirely from 
his private funds upward of six hundred 
pounds, for the express purpose of low- 
ering the price of Bibles, thus placing them 
within the reach of the poorest of the 
—_ viz. 200/. to Armagh; 1201. to 

undalk; 100/. to Cookstown, in the coun- 
ty Tyrone ; 100/. to Lisburn; and 1001. his 
annual subscription to the Association. 

The magnificent Mazarine Bible in Mr. 
Perry’s library was sold lately for 160 gui- 
neas to Mr. Bohte, a German bookseller ; 
it was understood to be for his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Sussex. 

The lovers of the Fine Arts in general, 
and the friends of the Author of the “ Bib- 
liographical, Antiquarian, and Picturesque 
Tour” in particular, had, on the 14th of 
February, an opportunity of displaying their 
zeal and attachment towards both these ob- 
jects, by attending the sale of Mr. Lewis's 
original drawings for Mr. Dibdin’s elegant 
Work. Mr. Evans’s room in Pall Mall 
overflowed with a company which left solid 
proofs behind them of their taste and courage 
in the purchase of these drawings, the amount 
of the sale of which was little short of 500 
guineas. 

Mr. Mattin’s New Picture of the De- 
struction of Herculaneum and Pompeii is 
announced for public inspection ac the 


Egyptian Hall. 
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Lines in Answer to those written ty a Gen- 
tleman on entering his 78th Year ; p.162. 
AGAIN we view, with feelings of delight, 
Thy Muse, uncheck’d by age, renew 
its flight, 
And borne on Faith’s bright pinions up- 
ward fly, 
To view the good man’s rest, beyond the sky. 
Thy grateful strains to ev'ry feeling heart 
A lesson of instruction must impart ; 
They shew, tho’ sinking in the vale of years, 
The Christian’s conscience, free from doubts 
and fears, 
Can, unrepining, and with soul serene, 
Calmly look back upon ‘ Life’s chequer’d 
scene.” 
They breathe the pious feelings of a mind 
At peace with Heaven, himself, and all 
mankind ; 
So, like the Sun, slow sinking from our 


sight, 
Its beams less fervid, but more mildly bright, 
Shalt thou thy earthly pilgrimage, when o’er, 


By faith, more glorious rise on Heav’n’s blest 
shore. 

O may I then, like thee, at Life’s brief 
close, 


Look calmly forward to the grave’s repose ; 


Like thee, with humble resignation, wait 
My Saviour’s summons to a Seetet state. 
West Cowes, March 14. M.N.C. 
—@e— 
Lines addressed to J. N. of Highbury, on 
reading the Verses on his 78th Birth-day. 
By Mr. Stocxpate Harpy. 


WwW hast thou trod life’s chequer’d 
path, 
Dispelling gloom,—diffusing pleasure,— 
Reviving scenes of antient date, 
When glitt’ring pomp and feudal state 
Cheer’d those whose latest breath 
Panted for Ambition’s treasure. 
From ‘ Auld Lang Syne” thy efforts claim 
No common lay,—no common song,— 
For tho’ thou ne’er hast compass’d round 
The stately gate, the lofty mound, 
Still shall thy labours and thy name 
The debt enhance,—the theme prolong. 
And tho’ ’mid pomp thou ne’er hast dwelt, 
Tho’ vassals ne’er to thee have bent, 
A treasure thou hast long possess’d, 
A comfort to thine aged breast, 
A treasure which thou long hast felt, 
Thy sov’reign joy and dearest monument. 
And when the glass of life is run, 
When meekly bows the suppliant head, 
Calmly may’st thou reach the shore 


Gent. Mac. March, 1822. 
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Where pain and sorrow are no more, 
And, passing to thine honour'd tomb, 
May filial duty cheer thy dying bed! 


—@— 
TO AN AFFLICTED LADY, 
On the much-lamented Loss of her highly 
talented and amiable Husband, and the 
sweetest solace of that Loss, her only and 
infant Daughter. (See our Obituary, p. 
283.) 
WHILE Death impended over David's 
heir, (prayer, 
For his child’s life with fasting and with 
To God he cried; but when his child was . 
dead, 
The grieving parent rose, and tasted bread ; 
For unavailing, then he said, my woe, 
To me he cannot come, to him I go. 
While too intent upon his much-lov'd art, 
The storied window fill’d the Husband’s heart, 
Alas, the Father fell! before the light 
Its beam, — Babe, had pour'd upon thy 
sight ! 
Of both bereav’d, may’st thou, sad mourner, 
say, 
**T bless he Lord who gave and took away ;”” 
Took thy dear Husband the sacred dome, 
The church he lov'd, to his celestial home, 
To scenes more glorious, in a brighter sky, 
Than, Stothard, e’er had even bless’d thine 
eye ;— 
Took thy sweet Daughter to His kingdom's 
iss ;— 
Afflicted Lady, canst thou weep at this ! 
The wounds of sorrow should not bleed too 
long,— [song 
Thy Husband, Daughter, both the heavenly 
May celebrate above; while here below, | 
He that a Father’s name liv’d not to know, 
In Abraham’s bosom may behold his Child, 
And on her Father's face ere now thy 
Blanch have smil’d. 
Bromley College, Feb. 13. 


a aa 
On the facetious Mr. H***y D*y, of West 
Cowes, Isle of Wight. 
JN Cowes where pleasures rare abound 
(At least the poets sayt), 
Dwells one who studies law profound ; 
They call him H***y D*y. 
A wit most keen,—a humour dry, 
Especially when mellow ; 
The very life of company, 
A free, good-humour’d fellow. 





+ Alluding to a Song called “* The Plea- 
sures of Cowes.” 
No 
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No party form'd, no set complete, 
o circle e’er so gay, 


No nightly party ever meet, 
But wish th’ approach—of Day / 


Grave as Minerva’s bird, the while 
The bowl he’s freely quaffing ; 
He cracks his jokes without a smile, 
While others die with laughing ! 
His witty shafts fly harmless round, 
For punning’s his delight ; 
In Cowes alone, ’tis truly found, 
Day shines throughout the mght / 
With law and politics combin’d, 
A wit,—who does not know it; 
And to these qualities are join’d 
The Punster and the Poet! 
But in his composition rare, 
Sure Love is no ingredient ; 
For tho’ his court he pays each fair, 
To marry’s not expedient. 
No bachelor of high degree 
So welcome to the fair ; 
No beau, howe’er he courted be, 
Receives so large a share. 
Yet Nature’s debt he still must pay, 
When Time his strength shall mellow, 
But many a friend shall sighing say, 
*¢ We ne’er shall view his fellow!" 
West Cowes, Feb. 15. 


TO HYGEIA. 
COME, Maiden of the mountain wild, 
And strew thy roses o’er my brow ; 
Come, fan with zephyrs sweetly mild, 
And let me Health’s pure blessing know. 
bey fo Affliction long has fill’d, 
blighted all thy wonted bloom, 
Has thy pure current coldly chill’d, 
And o’er thy blushes wrapt a gloom! 
O, chase away the fiend Despair, 
And shed a gleam of heavenly ray ; 
Above—Oh ! place my ev'ry care, 
And Hope Shall point the happy way. 
If blest with thee, and heavenly aid, 
My weak enfeebl'd frame shall rise ; 
With loud acclaim, sweet Hygean Maid, 
With thanks responsive to the skies. 
T.N 


—@— 
A WISH. 
MAY heavenly gifts that man attend ; 
Misfortune meet him—never ! 
Who strives to be the sinner’s friend— 
To day—to-morrow—ever ! T.N 


Foamuna. 


—— 
IMPROMPTU 

On being asked ly a Lady which I thought 
the happiest of Human Life? 

THE happiest state that e’er has been, 
‘The greatest bliss that e’er was seen, 

That mortals here have ever ‘d— 

Ir is to Jove, and be belov'd. T.N. 
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(March, 


A MIDNIGHT THOUGHT. 

NTLE Somnus, O diffuse 

O’er my Edwin’s head thy dews ! 
Sweetly all his troubles steep 
In oblivion’s waters deep ; 
Hence*each rude commotion driven, 
Still as night, serene as Heaven ; 
Let no care his rest destroy, 
Sleep to rest, and wake to joy. 
Guardian spirits, heav’nly powers, 
Guard his solemn midnight hours ; 
By benignant goodness led, 
Take your prt sa round his bed ; 
Shield such excellence from harm, 
By your watchful eye and arm! 

A Bette or tue Orv Scuoot. 


—Q—— 
TO DISAPPOINTMENT. 
FOUNTAIN of sorrows! source of cares ! 
Hail, Disappointment! bitter stream, 
That running thro’ ‘‘ the vale of tears,” 
A stranger to the Summer beam, 
With plaintive murmuring languid flow ; 
Nursest in gloomy mire full many a shoal 
of woe! 
Floated along by cruel force, 
Thy muddy stream in sickly motion, 
learn to bless a purer source, ) 
To navi a kinder ocean ; 
With toil upon thy joyless waters ply, 
To swim upon the gulph of fair eternity. 
Hail, Disappointment, hail! 
Tho’ with dull flow, 
Unblest thy waters trail, 
Sullen and slow, ify 
Yet with wrung lips and watery eye, 
All fill up of thy brine and drink the chalice 
d 





ry: 
Whether swill’d from the gobet of Gran- 
deur and Pride, 
Or drain’d out of Poverty’s cup, 
By none may the draught as it’s pass’d be 
denied, 
But to all is the bumper fill’d up. 
Then hail, Disappointment, then hail to thy 
bowl, [soul ! 
Thy liquor’s a medicine that’s good for the 
The greatest of mortals thy waters have 
uaff’d 


q , 
Kings and Princes have sail'd on thy tide, 
While thy Syrens deriding in silence have 


laugh’d 
At the felee empty glitter of pride. 
Thy stream does so run iato Life’s stormy 
main, 
That the wisest of pilots are wise but in vain. 
No, no! they must all—they must all sail 
on thee ; 
No pilot thy waters can shun, 
Th’ .expertest of sailors on Life’s troubl'd sea 
Sails on thee ere his voyage is done ; 
Then sail on, my frail bark,—then sail fear- 

















lessly on, [won ! 
By this stream alone Heaven’s port can be 
Jan. 24, Oxontensis. 


AN 
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AN EPISTLE TO LORD BYRON. 


This Poet says he cannot make 

His Devil like a gownsman speak; 
But Lucifer, tis very plain, 

Speaks for himself in Byron’s ‘‘ Cain.” 


YRON—alas ! that such a soul as thine, 
So richly gifted with poetic fire, 
Form'd as a light in darksome time to shine, 
Should sink in Sensuality’s foul mire. 
Bard of proud Unbelief and wild Desire, 
Would aii serve thee but asacred theme? 
To play with thunderbolts would’st thou 

ire ? 
Nor, when misusing Gop’s most holy name, 
Fear dreadful wrath in fierce avenging flame ? 


And yet all bold and daring as thou art, 
Fear seems to haunt thee in thy dark re- 
treat, 
When a misgiving, undecided heart, 

Would prompt thee to deny a future state, 
Where woes immense the infidel await. 
But quite consistent is the graceless wight, 

Victim of pride, and vice, and self-deceit, 
Who vainly strives to draw the veil of night 
O’er scenes terrific to his feeble sight. 


In vain thine eye o'er Holy Writ may rove, 
Or trace the woes of Cain’s unhappy wife ; 
Or Moses bring, with prophets, to disprove 
Our ee | of everlasting life, 
To that bright state, with joys unfading 


rife, 
Was Enoch call’d to leave his native land, 
Translated from this vale of tears and strife, 
Before the Throne, at Gon’s benign com- 
mand, 
In endless joy and happiness, to stand. 


I know, says Job, that my Redeemer lives, 
And on the earth shall stand at the last day, 
When He who cheers my hope, my sin for- 
gives 
Shall raise my body from its bed of clay ; 
And tho’ my flesh and skin must both de- 


cay, 
And wmie destroy them—yet, by n1M set 
free [away, 
From Death's cold hand, in rapture borne 
Him for myself my joyful eyes shall see, 
And in that sight for ever happy be. 


J set Thee always, Lonp, before mine eyes, 
Said Israel’s Kiog, and of thy glory tell, 

And ir thy realm beyond the vaulted skies, 
In bliss with Thee for ever hope to dwell ; 
Thou surely wilt not leave my soul in hell; 

My body from the grave shalt Thou restore, 

chorus of eternal joy to swell, 
Where blissful myriads thy name adore, 
At whose right hand are pleasures evermore. 


So spake the Psalmist, having first defin’d 
e kind of man who on Con's holy hill 
Shall dwell in rest, whose pure and spotless 
mind 
Js train’d in truth, and meditates no ill. 
And farther proof have we from David still, 
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Who, when for sin he was condemn'd to see 


His infant dead, bent low his wayward will, 
And said, I weep no more at Heaven's de- 


Poetry. 


cree, 
I'll go to him—he’ll not return to me. 
Isaiah says, that when the righteous die, 
Their favour'd souls shall enter into » 
And only from their earthly troubles fly 
To rest and iness, which never cease. 
Ezekiel, bless’d by Heaven’s inspiring 


grace, 
Describes the resurrection of the dead, 
When ev’ry bone shall re-assume its place; 
And tho’ the vital spark be long since fled, 
With flesh and sinew shall be overspread. 
Daniel depicts that everlasting Throne 
On which the Jupce shall take His awful 


Seat, 
Whose poisetion all the world shall own; 
Whilst Kings and Emperors, the small, 
the - fate. 


Shall trembling stand to hear sheie Goat 
Forth from the ‘Throne shall issue floods of 
flame— state! 

The dead shall rise—but oh! their different 
Some wake to find in life’s bright book their 


name 
Others to scorn and everlasting shame! 
Then shall the wise shine forth in radiant 


light, 
Heppy ers of the life divine, 
And t —— led the weak from wrong to 
right, 
Like a in firmament for ever shine. 
O, Byron! would that such fate might 
be thine! 
a is, that one who well could make 
elodious concert with the choir divine, 
Celestial y should e’er forsake 
To join the dismal hissings of the snake. 
What would’st thou give on that tremen- 
dous day, end, 
In view of torments which shall never 
That thou hadst never thought on “ Ha- 
ROLD’s” lay, [penn’d, 
Or vile “* Dow Juan's” ribald stanza 
Then, yet—be wise—to calm enquiry 
bend, 
Nor kind advice from humble verse disdain ; 
From Pride’s frail pinnacle in time de- 
scend ; 
Fall on your knees in penitential pain, 
And shun the fate of Lucifer and Cain. 
Lifford, Jan, 26. Joun Granam. 


--@}— 
CAIN. 
ine. the Herald.] 

ESPAIRING, stigmatis’d Heav'n’s 
D own hand, ” 
The first Assassin roam’d from land to land ; 
And yet this murd’rer, by indulgent Heav’n, 
Had space for sorrow and repentance giv'n : 
Not such the fate, O Byron! of that Cain, 
The monstrous offspring of thy guilty brain; 
Him the just sense of all who think or feel, 


Has damn’d, without redemption or . 
: Histo- 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


—_ 
PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Commons, Feb. 20. 

Several petitions were presented, com- 
plaining of agricultural distress. 

Mr. Hume presented a petition from Hunt, 
complaining of the discipline to which he 
is subjected in Ilchester Gaol. The Hon. 
Member was unsparing in his strictures 
upon the motives and conduct of the So- 
mersetshire Magistrates, and spoke of some 
of the learned Judges in a way which the 
Solicitor General said he would call scanda- 
lous in any other place. Mr. Grey Bennet 
read the Solicitor nal a severe lecture 
upon the unceremoniousness of his lan- 
guage; but could not extract from the learn- 
ed Gentleman any more satisfactory ac- 
knowledgment than a declaration, that he 
was prepared to justify his language either 
in that House, or any other place. 

Lord A. Hamilton moved, that the Re- 
= of the Select Committee upon Scotch 

urghs should be referred to a Committee 
of the whole House. He said the number 
of the petitioners exceeded 500,000; the 
amount of the revenue concerned was at 
least 100,000/. per ann. The Lord Advo- 
cate defended the Corporations of Edinburgh, 
Aberdeen, Dundee, and Cupar, from the 
charges of gross corruption which the No- 
ble Lord had brought against them. After 
some debate the motion was rejected. 





Fel. 21. Lord Althorp brought forward 
& motion, avowedly in opposition to the 
remedy proposed by the Marquis of Lon- 
donderry. His Lordship’s proposition in 
terms went no farther than a persuasion to 
retrenchment, and a mitigation of the pub- 
lic burthens; but in the speech with which 
his Lordship introduced it, he strongly urged 
the policy of diverting the surplus of the 
year to the diminution of taxation, in de- 
rogation of the Sinking Fund. Mr. Ro- 
‘inson moved an Amendment, recommend- 
ing the Ministerial project of a liquidation 
of the Five per Cents. The Amendment 
was eventually carried by a considerable 
majority. 

Feb. 22. Col. Davies called the atten- 
tion of the House to a question of consi- 
derable interest—the inaccuracy or obscu- 
rity of the accounts presented to Parliament. 
He stated that the imperfect and unintelli- 
gible form in which the public accounts 
were printed, had long been a subject of 
mortification with those who had had oc- 
casion to consult them. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer consented to the appointment 








of a Committee for the arrangement of the 
public accounts. 

In the Committe of Ways and Means, 
Mr. Hume moved to raise the pension duty 
from 4 to 10 shillings in the pound. His 
motion was deemed too comprehensive, and 
was rejected. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
that the several acts of 1784, relating to 
the Five per Cents. should be read, with a 
view to taking the subject into considera- 
tion on Monday following. 

On the motion that the House should 
resolve itself into a Committee of Supply 
upon the Navy Estimates, Mr. Hume moved 
an amendment, calling for a statement in 
detail of the manner in which the sum esti- 
mated for seamen’s wages (593,775l.) is to 
be expended, distinguishing seamen from 
mares, and the respective ranks of officers. 
The Hon. Member entered with great mi- 
nuteness into the abuses which he alleged 
to exist in the department of the Navy. 
Mr. Croker replied, by stating that this 
particular grant had never been before made 
the subject of opposition, or inquiry, during 
170 years ; that the strength and disposition 
of the fleet afloat had been always an ob- 
ject of concealment both in and war, 
and though the feeling of jealousy might be 
less active in peace than in war, it should 
never be wholly extinguished. He then re- 
ay to Mr. Hume’s statements, exposing 

r. H.’s evident blunders, in a very able 
speech. Mr. Grey Bennet animadverted 
upon Mr. Croker’s wit and asperity in a 
short speech, and Mr. Hume’s amendment 
was rejected.— 

Mr. Hume then moved another amend- 
ment, demanding a comparative estimate of 
the prices of provisions in 1813, 1817, and 
1821. This amendment shared the fate of 


Mr. Hume’s former motion. 





Fel. 25. The House was engaged in a 
long debate upon a motion of Mr. James, 
relative to an imputed breach of privilege. 
The particular subject of the Hon. Mem- 
ber’s complaint was the opening of certain 
letters addressed by him to a convict in 
Lancaster Castle. Mr. James concluded a 
speech of some length by moving a decla- 
ratory resolution, that to open the letters of 
a Member of Parli t under any circum- 
stances is a breach of privilege. e@ reso- 





lution was opposed (upon the authority of 
the Judges, and the express words of the 
statute 34 Geo. III.) by most of the Mem- 

bers 
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bers who usually speak on the side of Mi- 
nisters, and also by Lord Stanley; and sup- 
ported by Messrs. Bennet, Brougham, Den- 
man, Sir Robert Wilson, &c. and finally re- 
jected by a great majority. 

The Chancellor f the Exchequer brought 
forward his plan for the reduction of the 
Five per Cents. He stated, that the pro- 
prietors of this species of Stock were in 
number not less than 100,000; and that 
of that number 50,000 held less than 1,000 
each. Measures, however, he said, would 
be taken to enable all the proprietors with 
facility to. signify their dissent from the 
terms of the proposed arrangement, and 
that all who did not express their dissent 
within a given time (proportioned to the 
distance of their residence,—by the 16th 
of March, if within the kingdom,) after the 
notice, should be considered as assenting to 
the charge.— Different objections to the 
details of the measure were suggested by 
Messrs. Ellice, W. Smith, Maberly, &c. 
who, however, offered no direct opposition 
to it. Mr. Ricardo gave the measure his 


full and unqualified approbation. 


House or Lorps, Fel:. 26. 

The Earl of Liverpool brought forward 
his exposition of the state of the country. 
He commenced by drawing a comparison 
between the increase of the population since 
1801, and the increased consumption of va- 
rious articles, viz. Tea, Candles, Soap, for 
private use, Bricks, &c. In the respective 
cases of all these articles the ratio of increase 
in the consumption was much greater than 
in the population. From this his Lordship 
oe that the condition of the people 
had been improved within the assigned pe- 
riod. His Lordship then proceeded to show 
that a great proportion of the wealth of the 
country had been created since 1792. In 
conclusion he observed, that it was still open 
for discussion by the House, whether the 
year’s surplus should be applied to the re- 
mission of taxes or the increase of the Sink- 
ing Fund. He, however, professed his own 
decided preference for the latter course ; and 
contended, that the remission of taxes to 
the amount of the sum in question could 
afford no relief to the agricultural interest.— 
The Marquis of Lansdown said that the dis- 
tress of Agriculture ought to be relieved 
without delay.—Lord King said, the doc- 
trines of the last few years had been most 
absurd; at one time our distress was attri- 
buted to superabundant production, at ano- 
ther to increased population, and then they 

roposed to cure the evil by sending the most 
industrious of the people to other countries. 
By reducing the expenditure to that of 1792, 
they would produce a saving of five millions 
more taxes; and that, with five millions of 
a Sinking Fund, he really thought would 
give relief to the country.—Lord Eliento- 


rough approved of the views of Government, 
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and suggested whether it might not here, as 
in other states, have a beneficial effect on 
the corn market, if Government, in years of 
plenty, became a purchaser.—The Duke of 
Buckingham thought the great evil was in 
the high rents, calculated on war prices. 
Taxation had little to do with the agricul- 
tural distress. Something, however, should 
be done to relieve the poor rates.—Lord 
Dacre thought it strange that the Noble 
Earl could first speak of our increased po- 
pulation, and then immediately after account 
for our distress by attributing it to an in- 
crease of population. The repeal of the taxes 
on candles, soap, malt, and salt, would give 
a sensible relief to the agriculturist.—Lord 
Harrowly imputed much of the present dis- 
tress to the abundant importation of foreign 
corn in 1819, amounting to no less than 
2,500,000 quarters. Besides this, the har- 
vests of 1819, 1820, and 1821, had been ' 
more than average crops. Add to these cir- 
cumstances the fact of the increased impor- 
tation from Ireland during the same period, 
and no one could be at a loss to discover the 
cause of the present low price of agricultu- 
ral produce. But there was another cause 
for the present distress; that was the dimi- 
nution in the quantity of our circulating 
medium, occasioned by a return to cash pay- 
ments. Much of the distress also of the 
growers of corn, arose out of their own im- 
prudence and extravagance in the day of 
prosperity. The Noble Earl then proceeded 
to defend the system of the Sinking Fund.— 
Lord Redesdale thought the distress of the 
farmer did not arise so much from excess of 
produce as it did from the wants of the far- 
mer obliging him to press his commodity 
into the market, and thereby occasioning an 
excess in the supply offered for sale. The 
question was then put, and the motion of 
Lord Liverpool was agreed to. 


Hovse or Commons, Feb. 27. 

Mr. Creevey brought forward a motion re- 
specting the Act to enable his Majesty to 
remunerate persons who might have held 
high and efficient situations in the country. 
He said it was an important Bill—however 
it was but little known; and its principle 
was subversive of the Monarchy itself. The 
Act was 57 Geo. III. and it had lately been 
acted upon. The Bill, in fact, constituted 
the Government Dealers in Politics into a 
Joint Stock Company ; it divided them into 
classes, and gave ae | class particular shares. 
He concluded with moving for papers illus- 
trative of the objects he had alluded to— 
accounts of all pensions granted under the 
Act, &c. After some remarks from Mr. 


Bankes and the Marquis of Londonderry, the 
papers were ordered. 

On the motion of Mr. Vansittart, that the 
House do go into a Committee of Supply, 
Mr. Hume at great length defended his for- 
mer statements of the Navy. He concluded 

with 
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with moving, as an amendment, for the 


duction of illustrative of the Navy 
Estimates. Mr. Croker defended the ob- 
servations made by him on the preceding 
evening, and said he had quoted public do- 


euments. He then proceeded to contend, 
that all the calculations of the Member for 
Aberdeen were wrong. A long discussion 
followed, in which Mr. Brougham, Lord 
Londonderry, Mr. W. Smith, and others, 
took The amendment was then nega- 
tived by 129 to 78. 


Feb. 28. Mr. Calcraft brought forward 
his motion for the progressive repeal of the 
Salt Tax, by taking off one-third of the 
duty on each of the three succeeding years. 
He stated the contribution of a labouring 
family to this tax at from 20s. to 25s. a 
year, and that the relief would be greatly 
felt. The Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 
plied, that the reduction of the tax would 
diminish the Sinking Fund 500,000/.—a 
measure he could by no means consent to; 
he added that the tax was not so much felt 
as was represented, for the very small pit- 
tances which were weekly appropriated to 
the purchase of salt, would make no dif- 
ference in the labourer’s wages, and were 
scarcely perceptible in his expenditure. Sir 
E. Knatchbull, Sir T. Lethbridge, Messrs. 
Gooch, S. Wortley, Wodehouse, &c. ranged 
themselves on this occasion against Minis- 
ters; und though Lord Londonderry = 
tested that the deduction of 500,000/. from 
the Salt Tax would endanger the Sinking 
Fund, they still voted with Mr. Caleraft. 
The motion was lost by a majority of four. 








March 1. On the motion of Sir J. Os- 
lorne, respecting the expences of the Ad- 
miralty Office, a question arose as to the 
reduction of the two Junior Lords of the 
Admiralty. Sir Matthew White Ridley moved 
an amendment to that item of the supply 
which provides for six Lords, and proposed 
as an amendment, that four should be the 
number. Lord Londonderry insisted upon 
their utility. Sir G. Cockburn stated, that 
from his official and naval experience the 
six were necessary for the transaction of the 
business. Sir G. Warrender stated the im- 
mensity of his toils and the sacrifice of his 
comforts, when he enjoyed one of the of- 
fices in question. The amendment was car- 
ried by 182 against 128, being a majority 
against Ministers of 54. ‘This result created 
the greatest sensation in the House. 





March 4. The Bill for the reduction of 
the Five per Cents. went through a Com- 
mittee, and the Report was ordered to be 
taken into consideration on Thursday fol- 
lowing. A petition was presented request - 
ing more time to be allowed to those who 
wished to signify their intention of receiving 
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their 7 The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer said it was not intended to grant 
More time, except in some particular cases 
in which trustees are concerned. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer gave an 
explanation of his arrangements for remit- 
ting one shilling duty on malt. In conse- 
quence of the time for taking off the 
being fixed so late as the Sth of July, the 
Malsters had hitherto forborne to make any 
purchases in Barley, to the great injury of 
the growers and holders of that article ; in 
consideration of which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had applied the effectual re- 
medy of causing the duty to cease on the 
26th Feb. instead of the later period ori- 
ginally proposed. 

The Army Estimates for the year were 
brought forward by Lord Palmerston. He 
stated that a reduction was proposed of above 
12,000 men, and of consequent expenditure 
of upwards of 500,000. He added that it 
was thought better to preserve more regi- 
ments, and to reduce two troops, or com- 
panies, of those retained, rather than to 
keep up fewer regiments with more men in 
each ; * by the former system, a nucleus 
would be preserved, around which an effi- 
cient force could, in ease of necessity, be 
the most easily collected. Mr. Hume and 
Mr. Bennet opposed the proposition, and 
contended that not only 20,000 men s: 
be reduced, but also that the reduction was 
made in the worst manner. The House 
thought otherwise, and Lord Palmerston’s 
motion was carried by a majority of 196 to 
51. 

March 5. The House, in a Committee, 
agreed to resolutions for a repeal of the Malt 

‘ax to the amount of 1s. per bushel, and a 
return of 1s. per bushel on the stock in hand, 
to be made in four quarterly payments. 


March 6. Mr. H. G. Bennet b t 
forward a motion on the subject of the late 
Queen’s funeral. Of what was the general 
effect on the House itself, the best illustra- 
tion is perhaps afforded by the circumstance, 
that the appearance of Mr. M. A. Taylor 
walking up the House at the moment Mr. 
Hobhouse pronounced the word tailor, threw 
the great body of Members into an almost 
convulsive laugh! The charges advanced 
against Government. were most completely 
answered by Mr. Peel. 








March 8. The Navy Five per Cents. 
Transfer Bill passed through the Commit- 
tee. Mr. Tierney urged ay the pro- 
priety of granting more time for holders to 


declare their dissent from the proposition, 
but without success. Sir John Newport put 
this point or forcibly, in the case of trus- 
tees; although there might be time for com- 
munication, and, if all be agreed, for acting 
together, yet, if parties were remote, there 
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was not sufficient time to correspond and in- 
duce a general concurrence, if their senti- 
ments differed. 

March 11. The Navy Five per Cents. 
Transfer oe was read the ~ time - 

r. Tierney renewed his | rs) 

ection, that Five per Cents. oy oA Te- 
deemable till 25,000,0001. were paid off of 
other Stock; which he denied to be the 
case through the purchases of the Sinking 
Fund ;—money having been necessarily bor- 
rowed to enable the ‘Sinkin Fund to ope- 
rate. The annihilation of Stock by the re- 
demptior of the Land Tax was, however, 
considered as a sufficient legal answer to the 
objection, even if the former mode of re- 
ag were insufficient. 

House having gone into a Committee 
on the Superannuation Act, Mr. Vansittart 
entered into a minute explanation of the 
provisions of the new plan, and stated the 
various retrenchments proposed to be ef- 
fected in the subordinate salaries in dif- 
ferent departments, with the reducti 
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Masters General. He described the office 
as one useless in its nature, and that it 
could only be continued to keep up the in- 
fluence of the Crown, which ought to be 
diminished.—Sir James Mackintosh made a 
very animated speech in support of the mo- 
tion.—The reduction of the office was warmly 
opposed by Ministers, who contended that 
the influence of the ag was not increased 
in proportion to the influence of 

pal my and Lord “set kk 
great justice and propriety, the connived-at 
publication of the proceedings in Parliament, 
‘which he said an influence in favour of 
the popular part of our constitution, by the 
tone it gave to public opinion, fully equi- 
valent to any influence of the Crown, arising 





from additional patronage. Ministers 
succeeded in opposing the reduction by a 
majority of 25. 


The subject of Mr. Hunt’s imprisonment 
gave rise to some discussion. . Buxton 
said he thought the Re of the Com- 





ordered by his Majesty for a period of five 
years, to the salaries of the Officers of State 
and the Household, including a donation 
from his Majesty of 30,0001. a year. At 
one period or another the whole might he 
erent to amount to nearly 400,000/. 
whole of these reductions had been made 
on all ting to but 2,000,000/. 
a year. He then moved a resolution for 
forming a superannuated sum, that the sa- 
laries of 50/. and under 100/. be reduced by 
i. 10s. per annum, and those above 1001. b 
5l. per ann. After some discussion, in whi 
Mr. Bankes, Mr. Marryatt, and Mr. Hume, 
took a principal part, the resolution was 


agreed to 
—_ 
House or Lorps, March 12. 

Lord Liverpool, in moving that the Bill 
for paying off the Navy Five per Cents. 
should be read a d time, entered inte 
a detailed explanation of the provisions of 
the Bill. He contended that, by the ope- 

of the Sinking Fund, and the sale 








ration 
of the land-tax, the object of the Act of PO" 
the 37 


th of the 
more than answered. But if it had not, 
there was nothing in that Act to ent 
the redemption of ipti stock, 
with the consent of holders. That the 
Five Cent. Fund was, all along, consi- 
dae 2 > was clear from 4 yo 
ice in the market, as compared wi e 
at a and from the small number of 
dissenters it: was obvious, that the terms 
offered by Government were not only fair, 
but liberal. The Bill was read a second 
time. 


—— 

House or Commons, March 13. 
Lord Normanly brought forward his mo- 
tion for the reduction of one of the Post 


s substantiated Mr. Hunt's charges, 
and established a case of great ip on 
the part of that individual. 





March 14. Mr. Caleraft moved for an 
account of the days of Lord Clancarty’s 
attendance at the General Post Office, dur- 
ing the two years that he held the situation. 
He believed that, during such period, the 
Noble Lord was absent from England. Lord 

said, if it were meant to esta- 

blish the personal attendance, that might 

beadmitted. But the same observation might 

ly to many other offices. The Duke of 

Welington, for instance, was absent in Den- 

mark when Secretary for Ireland. The mo- 
tion was negatived. 





Marchi8. The House was chiefly en- 
gaged in the discussion of the Navy Es- 
timates. 


The Report of the Bill for reducing the 


duty on t eight shillings was brought 
up. Mr. Huskisson stated, that if the price 
of beer sh ld not be | din a fair pro- 





ion, he would propose that a duty should 
be levied on the stock of the brewers, in or- 
der to prevent the repeal of the tax from 
Operating as a bonus on them. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
leave to vote the sum of 2,700,000/. to 

y off and discharge such holders of Navy 
Five per Cent. S' as had signified their 
dissent upon the question of receiving 4 per 
Cent. Stock. The Right Hon. Gentleman 
accordingly proposed a grant of that sum— 
M. Hume wished to know from what fund 
the amount was to be taken.—The Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer said it would be taken 
out of the general revenue of the country, 
and provided for when the question came 
again before the House. The resolution 
was then agreed to. 

FOREIGN 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 
—o— . 


FRANCE. 

On the 8th instant an assemblage of > 
wards of 400 students took place on the 
Place de St. Genevieve, shouting, “ the 
Charter for ever!” ‘ Liberty for ever!” 
‘The Commissary of Police was received with 
hisses; a cosee: babe of Gendarmerie came 
to the spot at full gallop, and dispersed them. 
At two o’clock they again mustered, march; 
ed to the Place du Palais Bourbon, where 
they renewed the rallying cries of “ the 
Charter and the Nation for ever!” The 
guard and gendarmes took several into cus- 
tody, and cleared the ground. At the close 
of the evening, they rallied in front of the 
Church of St. Eustache, and vented insult- 
ing expressions against the Missionaries. 
Here they were again discomfited by the mi- 
litary, parties of whom were stationed at dif- 
ferent positions during the night, and an im- 

sing force was kept under arms on the 
Pace des Victoires. On Wednesday, about 
five o’clock in the afternoon, several hun- 
dreds of individuals assembled at the en- 
trance of the Jardin des Plantes, for the 
most part composed of the lowest of the po- 
pulace ; a serious riot ensued. The gendar- 
merie charged the multitude: several were 
wounded. A guard was placed at the gate, 
with orders to let no one pass who had not 
an entrance ticket ; but numbers made their 
way over the walls, on which orders were 
given to let no one escape until the arrival 
of a stronger force, to enable the authori- 
ties to discover and apprehend those who 
had clandestinely introduced themselves.— 
The officer having backed his horse, the 
Students, in fear of being trampled upon, 
struck the animal with their canes and um- 
brellas; the officer drew his sabre, and the 
gendarmes charged these youths, two of 
whom were wounded, one grievously in the 
shoulder, by a sabre cut. At eight in the 
evening, groups formed on the Place Ven- 
dome ; these were almost immediately dis- 
persed by strong detachments of cavalry : 
again they rallied on the Place des Victoires, 
from whence they were also driven by the 
inilitary, whose vigilance disconcerted .all 
their schemes to congregate. A serjeant of 
the 16th regt. infantry, took a young man 
into custody, who was encouraging the mob 
by seditious language. 

During the late tumult in Paris, whilst 
the gendarmes were charging the stu- 
dents, a small body of the latter retreated 
into the anatomy room, and seized, for their 
defence, some long pikes, which they found 
suspended upon the walls. They were in 
the act of using these pikes against their 
pursuers, when the keepers told them that 
they were envenomed, having been arms 


used by savages; upon which they were in- 
stantly thrown away by these young men, 
who surrendered themselves. 

A letter from Paris says, the chapels at 
night resembled a theatrical O. P. row in 
London. When the Missionaries began to 
chaunt a psalm, the congregation rise up, 
waving their hats, and interrupt the ser- 
vice by singing songs, accompanied by every 
kind of noise. 

On Sunday, the 24th of Feb. General 
Berthon, accompanied by Delon, Ex-Lieu- 
tenant of Artillery, set off from Thouars, at 
the head of fifty armed men, bearing the 
tri-coloured flag and cockade, and proceeded 
for Saumur. His progress was stopped at 
the bridge Thouet, by a detachment of the 
Students of the Military School at Sau- 
mur, who precipitately mounted on horse- 
back at the first intelligence of this crimi- 
nal project. General Berthon’s troop fled 
in the direction of Doue. They were in- 
stantly pursued, and orders have been given 
to surround them on all sides. According 
to a letter from Parthenay, dated the 8th 
March, Gen. Berthon had been nearly arrest- 
ed the day before. One of the officers in 
pursuit of him arrived at nine in the morn- 
ing at a farm, where the fugitive, disguised 
as a peasant, had passed the night; but 
having reason to think himself known, he 
had left it before day-light. The letter adds, 
that he had no attendants, and shewed the 
greatest uneasiness. 

Paris Papers to the 14th inst. contain the 
following decision of the tribunal of the first 
instance in the case of Buona: ’s Will. 
With respect to the character of testamentary 
executors, assumed by Count Montholon 
and General Bertrand; the execution of a 
testament cannot be ordered till the totality 
of the testamentary dispositions is known ; 
that therefore the plaintiffs having no qua- 
lifications, all discussion on the validity of 
the testamentary acts of Napoleon Buona- 
parte is at present useless. The tribunal 
authorises Sieur Lafitte to make deposit of 
the sums: declares Count Montholon, Ge- 
neral Bertrand, and the Sieur Marchand, 
non -recevables in their suit, and condemns 
them to pay the costs. 

An earthquake felt at Lyons about 9 a. M. 
on the 18th of Feb. was so violent that se- 
veral houses in the streets Bombarde and 
St. John appeared to be shaken. At the 
same time a noise was heard like that of a 
loaded waggon passing over a draw-bridge. 
It was also felt pretty severely, at the same 
hour, at Bourg and Valence, where it also 
lasted only a minute. ‘The Journal of Sa- 
voy contains the following details respecting 
this earthquake : ‘* At Aix they experienced 

two 
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two succeeding shocks, which lasted about 
seven seconds. The noise was like that we 
heard here. A number of chimneys fell. 
The waters, impregnated with sulphur, were 
of a whitish grey colour, and they continued 
in a state of agitation near two hours. Their 
temperature did not vary. All the pheno- 
mena were the same as those observed at 
the earthquake which happened at Lisbon 
in 1755. At Yenne, where. a religious ce- 
remony had called many persons to church, 
at the moment the preacher had uttered his 
exordium, ‘ We are suspended between Hea- 
ven and Hell,’ a frightful noise was heard. 
The vaulted roof of the church opened, and 
a shower of stones and morta? descended on 
all sides. It is impossible to describe the 
scene of desolation which struck the terri- 
fied congregation. Their agitation in the 
dust, and the dreadful screams uttered in 
their rush to get to the doors, was awful 
in the extreme ; several were trampled un- 
der feet, whilst others got into holes and 
corners to escape death. Many persons are 
suffering under the effect of this event, but 
only two persons have received serious wounds, 
acircumstance almost incredible. It is a re- 
markable circumstance, that the earthquake 
was felt in three other churches, at the very 

hers were pr ing the 
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where the aérolite descended,) said they 
heard a most dreadful noise, and turning 
round, observed an enormous ball of fire 
fall about five yards distant from them, 
tearing up the ground, and emitting a great 
smoke. Being rather disconcerted, they 
retreated; and would not, in the first 
instance, mention the circumstance. 
Shortly afterwards, however, several per- 
sons became acquainted with the fact, and 
on examining the place where the fire de- 
scended, they found, at the depth of five 
feet, a great stone, weighing very little 
short of 200 ewt. The countrymen having 
by this time recovered from their fright sup- 
posing from its bulk and size that it con- 
tained gold, could not be prevented, either 
by arguments or promises, from breaking it 
into pieces. A few of the fragments have 
been preserved by sevéral gentlemen at the 
place. From the appearance of the stone 
it was composed of two substances. The 
outside is covered with a thin coating, 
somewhat like the glaze the common brown 
earthenware is coated with. It is rather 
hard, but does not strike fire with steel; 
nor is it acted upon by nitric acid. In 
another account, given by M. L. A. D. 
Firman, it is stated, that a stone of much 
smaller dimensions fell within a short dis- 
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words uttered by the preacher at Yenne. At 
La Motte, the Curate announced to his pa- 
rishioners, that if they did not make haste 
to do p i diate punishment would 
follow their sins. At the same instant the 
earthquake was felt, and all the congrega- 
tion fell upon their knees to implore for- 

iveness of their sins. At the College of 
Ghsaton, in one of the lectures upon death, 
it was urged that death might strike any one 
of the pupils in a month, in a day, perhaps 
that instant. At these words, the Church 
shook, and the roof seemed ae on the 
students, who ran precipitately to the door, 
uttering a cry of terror.” 

A large aérolite fell in June last, at a 
village in the department de l’Ardéche, of 
which some very curious details have been 
given. It fell about four o’clock, p.m. The 
atmosphere being perfectly clear, a loud 
rumbling noise was heard for a few minutes, 
in the course of which, four distinct deto- 
nations took place. The report was heard 
at Nismes, and still further off. Several in- 
dividuals at Nismes, St. Thome, &e. ob- 
served a brilliant fire in the air; and they 
all agree in saying it appeared like a burn- 
ing star, and slowly descended in the N.W.; 
and on its disappearing, it left behind a long 
train of smoke. Several foolish reports were 
age concerning the noise and fire. 

owever, in the course of a few days, two 
peasants, of the village of Juvinas, some dis- 
tance to the N.W. of Viviers, (who were 
working within a few yards from the spot 
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tance of the spot where the former one de- 
scended. A gentleman, who was looking 
toward the place where the fire first ap- 
peared, showed it to some of his workmen ; 
and comparing the time it took in its de~ 
scent with the motion of his pulse, found 
it occupied about five seconds. He also 
observed a misty train left in the air, after 
the fall of the meteorolite. It separated 
before the stone reached the ground, end 
was not emitted afterwards. 


PORTUGAL. 


In one of the late sittings of the Portu- 
—— Cortes, a Report was nted by the 

pecial Committee of the Navy, to which a 
memorial from the officers of that depart- 
ment had given rise, joined by those of the 
brigade of Marines. is memorial led the 
Committee into a gefferal examination on 
the state of the Portuguese Navy, when it 
appeared, that in 1793, the most flourish- 
ing period thereof, it consisted of one ship 
of 110 guns, one of 80, four of 74, and six 
of 64; total 12 ships mounting 870 guns; 
two frigates of 46 guns, one of 44, one of 
40, and eight of 36, making 12 frigates, 
mounting 464 guns; also, ten corvettes, 
brigs, and cutters, mounting 222 guns; and 
commanded by 2: Admirals, 3 Rear-Admi- 
rals, 10 Commodores, 19 Post Captains, 11 
Commanders, 40 First Lieutenants, 36 Se- 
cond ditto, and 22 Third ditto, being total 
143 officers. In 1821, the total of service- 
able ships was 4, viz. Don John VI. of 74 
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guns; St. Sebastian, 64; Infante D. Pedro, 
64; and Alphonso de Albuquerque, of 64; 
of which the two latter require great repairs. 
Besides the above, there is a 74, called the 
Queen, just arrived from Rio Janeiro, but 
in so bad a state, that the repairs would 
cost more than the building of a new vessel. 
Also eleven frigates, mounting 428 guns, 
three of which are yet on the stocks ; 7 cor- 
vettes, mounting 176 guns; 6 brigs, mount- 
ing 132 guns; total, now serviceable, 28 
vessels, mounting 992 guns. The number 
of Navy Officers, from Admirals to Mid- 
shipmen, is 300 in Lisbon, and 285 in Bra- 
zils, making total 585 Officers. 


ITALY. 


Osman Aga, a Turkish Grandee, late the 
Chief Officer of the Viceroy of Egypt, being 
disgusted with the dogmas of the Koran, 
determined to embrace Christianity, and 
has lately arrived at Rome for that purpose. 
He is accompanied by nine domestics, four 
of whom are the finest looking blacks ever 
seen. On the Corso the grand attraction is 
this Turkish nobleman and his suite; for 
his black and white servants, all superbly 
habited, generally accompany him. He has 
brought a considerable treasure with him, 
which enables him to vie with the richest of 
the Romans. On Easter Sunday the cere- 
mony of christening him and all his house- 
hold will be performed in the magnificent 
Church of St. Peter’s, in the presence of 
his Holiness the Pope, and all the Cardinals. 

Prince Leopold has arrived at Rome, and 
purposes remaining there some time. 


GERMANY. 

On the 30th of January, a farmer from 
the Harz mountains had a most difficult 
and extraordinary operation for the stone 

ublicly and successfully performed upon 
fim, in the Chemical Institution of Berlin, 
by the Privy Counsellor Graefe. The stone, 
very solid and hard, was carefully examined 
after the operation, and found to weigh 
above twenty-one ounces and a half. Its 
length was four inches three lines, Paris 
measure ; its greatest circumference eleven 
inches nine lines, and its least nine inches 
ten lines. The patient had suffered from 
his earliest childhood, for above thirty years, 
incessant torture, and now enjoys the first 
moments of his life that have been exempt 
from pain. 

RUSSIA. 

The armies of Russia have made fresh 
movements in Bessarabia and on the Da- 
nube, in consequence of dispatches lately 
sent from St. Petersburgh to the Commander 
in Chief. It is affirmed that the command 
of the troops in Lithuania will be given to a 
foreign Prince, brother-in-law to the Empe- 
ror Alexander.—As soon as the Turks learnt 
the movements of the Russians, they has- 


News. (March, 
tened to assemble troops about Necopolis, 
which are to reinforce the army on the 
Danube. The Turks have besides a line of 
entrenchments, and a considerable quantity 
of artillery along the Danube. To judge by 
all these precautions, it might be supposed 
that the Russians were on the point of ad- 
vancing: 
POLAND. 

A Decree has been published, abolishing 
all the heads of the Jewish Communities 
(called Kahal) in the kingdom of Poland. 
This measure, the Warsaw Gazette says, is 
expected to be of great importance towards 

romoting the civilization and welfare of the 
og as these National Magistrates not 
only oppose the invincible barrier of grdss - 
prejudices to the improvement of their 
countrymen, but were themselves frequently 
guilty of the most oppressive partiality. 
TURKEY. 

Letters from Vienna state the catastrophe 
of Ali Pacha. Ali having proceeded to acts 
of violence towards some of his people, the 
latter seized him and cut off his head, which 
they sent to Choursahid Pacha, who imme- 
diately dispatched to Constantinople some 
Tartars to carry this bloody trophy to the 
Grand Seignior.—They arrived on the 13th 
of February in that city, where their presence 
excited lively transports of joy. It is affirm- 
ed that this event has raised the fanaticism 
of the Mussulmans to the highest pitch; it 
is even asserted, after letters from Belgrade, 
that the Grand Vizier, Selim Pacha, was 
to march with the army assembled in the 
environs of Constantinople, and proceed to 
the Banks of the Danuhe. 

Advices from Moldavia, dated the 14th 
of Feb. state that ‘‘the Turkish troops on 
the frontier have, for some time past, avoid- 
ed every thing which might be, in the 
smallest degree, offensive to Russia. Only 
Cossacks are stationed on the Pruth; and 
the corps of the second army, under Gen. 
Wittgenstein, have suspended their march, 
from which it is inferred that war will not 
take place.” 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Accounts to the end of September have 
been received from New South Wales, by a 
vessel arrived at Liverpool, which give a 
very favourable description of our settle- 
ments in that quarter. An establishment 
had been made at Port Macquarie, lat. 31, 
about 3 degrees to the Northward of Port 
Jackson, and from the character of the 
country between these two harbours, there 
was reason to believe that it would be 
quickly colonized. Large plains had been 
found, clear of timber, and possessing soil 
of the most fertile description. The climate 
is said to resemble that of Madeira. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 
—-@o-- 


IRELAND. 

The Irish Mails continue to present us 
with a very sufficient display of- insurrec- 
tionary outrage. The Sessions were resumed 
at Limerick on Monday, the 11st inst. and 
continued on Tuesday, in the course of 
which days six men were found guilty, some 
as being idle and disorderly characters, 
others for being absent from home at for- 
bidden hours. On Monday, at a meeting 
of Magistrates, it was, after some opposi- 
tion, and by a majority of but two voices, 
resolved, that application should be made 
to the Lord Lieutenant to put the North 
liberties of Limerick under the Insurrection 
Act, on the ground that offenders residing 
or carrying on their criminal practices in 
the South liberties, where the Act already 
operates, might otherwise find refuge in the 
quarter which was free. On Wednesday, 
the Sessions at Cork were re-opened; but 
out of 14 prisoners tried, two only were 
found guilty; one named Sheehan, was 
sentenced to transportation for seven years. 
Some individuals seized under suspicious 
circumstances at Derry, are now charged on 
oath, according to the papers, with being 
parties to the murder of the Murphy family, 
which was perpetrated in the King’s Coun- 
ty on the 16th of April last. 

County of Cork.—The executions which 
have taken place in the Western part of the 
County of Cork have had # favourable ef- 
fect on the peasantry of that quarter, and 
several stand of arms have been delivered 
up. A horde of murderous ruffians, who 
have fled from the just punishment of their 
crimes in Limerick aud Kerry, occupy the 
inaccessible mountains which run between 
the counties of Cork, Kerry, and Limerick, 
from which places they make nightly in- 
roads in various directions, plundering the 
farmers of money, provisions, and cattle. 
This banditti is headed hy a fellow who ap- 
pears above the common class of the pea- 


santry. 
= G-- 
INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Some miners who have been for some 
time endeavouring to discover the continua- 
tion of Sir Christopher Hawkins’s Silver- 
Lead Lode, in Cornwall, have at last been 
successful in finding it in the manor of ano- 
ther gentleman. It is calculated that the 
net profits derived from Sir Christopher's 
mine amounts to about 1,500/. per month. 

W. Brampston, esq. of Oakley Hall, has 
at his gole expense rebuilt Dean Church, 
Hants, at the cost of 70001. or 8000/. The 
edifice is splendid and beautiful. 


The inconvenience of a bar, under which 
the harbour of Dover has laboured, is likely 
to be remedied. A plan for driving away 
the beach as soon as it may collect, by the 
force of a backwater discharged through large 
cylinders, has been carried into effect at a 
great expense, and the first of three lines of 
cylinders having been completed, has been 
tried with success. 

A sort of avalanche has taken place near 
Chepstow, Monmouthshire. About three 
acres of that part of the Martridge Wood 
which lies hetween the Lover's Leap in 
Piercefield Walks and the Cold Bath, has 
slidden down towards the river, carryi 
with it some fir trees, the underwood, a 
some rocks. It was doubtless occasioned 
by the large quantity of rain which had 
fallen. 

The Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, among 
their premiums lately awarded, voted to 
Mr. Holditch, for his life beacon, the Sil- 
ver Medal and Ten Guineas. This life 
beacon has been erected upon the sand near 
Lynn, where, after repeated attempts, Mr. 
H. succeeded in fixing a main post with 
a top-mast upon it, which main post he se- 
cured by bracers of iron attached to stones 
of immense weight buried in the sand. Upon 
the beacon, seats are provided for the recep- 
tion of persons who may be shipwrecked. 

Feb. 3. The seat of Sir J. Astley, bart. 
at Seaton Delaval, Northumberland, was to- 
tally destroyed by fire. The accident was 
occasioned by a beam in one of the bed- 
room chimneys taking fire. Fortunately the 
steward had sufficient presence of mind to 
order the corridor, which united the wings 
to the body of the house, to be instantly de- 
tached, by which means the two former 
were saved. Not one of the valuable marble 
chimney-pieces and statues, executed by 
Italian masters, was saved from the flames. 
This magnificent structure was from a de- 
sign of Sir John Vanburgh. 

March 7. The new covered Market in 
Great Charlotte-street, Liverpool, was open- 
ed. The building was begun in the month 
of August 1820, and has therefore been 
completed in the comparatively very short 
period of eighteen months. Its dimensions 
are 183 yards in length, 45 yards in breadth, 
and contains 8235 square yards; the roof 
is supported by 116 cast-iron pillars, and 
there are 248 windows. The expence of 
erection (upwards of 40,000/.) has been en- 
tirely defrayed by the Corporation. 

In Suffolk considerable excesses have 
been committed by the peasantry. Several 
thrashing machines have been destroyed, 

and 
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and corn and haystacks have been fired. In 
fact, great dissatisfaction, occasioned by 
penury, exists, and wages are so low, that 
the labourers have refused to work. 

March 10. The congregation of a Dis- 
senting Meeting House, situated near the 
sea heach at Troon, met with a singular im- 
pediment to their egress from the place of 
worship. During the sermon, the tide rose 
to a very unusual height, and surrounded the 
building. As the congregation occupied 
the upper story of the house only, this over- 
flowing of the waters was unobserved till 
they were about to retire, when they were 
rather surprised to find themselves com- 

letely insulated. The worthy Clergyman 
had no other alternative than to commence 
another discourse, and by the time it was 
brought tu a conclusion, a number of carts, 
&e “had arrived, by means of which, the 
congregation were extricated from their 
unpleasant situation. 

March 14. A ey | was held at 
Brighton on this day, T. R. Kemp in the 
chair, when it was finally determined that 
the Statue of his Majesty should be placed 
in the North Inclosure on the Old Steyne, 
opposite the Pavilion. It is to be pedes- 
trian, of bronze, not less than eight feet 
high, and to be fixed on a granite pedestal. 
Chantrey is to be the artist. The subscrip- 
tions are completed. 

A Chain Pier will be erected at Brighton. 
The expense is estimated at 17,000/. to be 
raised by subscriptions of 100/. each. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 
Monument To THE Memory oF Georce III. 
On Tuesday the 12th of March, a Gene- 
ral Meeting of the Subscribers for the in- 
tended Monument to the Memory of his 
late Majesty, was held at the Thatched 
House Tavern, to receive the Report of the 
Sub-Committee, and of considering the best 
means for promoting the object of the Sub- 
scription. 
he Earl of Liverpool was in the 
Chair, who felt a difficulty from their hav- 
ing fixed upon ‘a design without previous 
competition. He saw no hope of carrying 
into effect their wishes, unless the Com- 
mittee came prepared with a statement of 
what the actual cost would be.—The Earl 
of Blessington moved that a Special Com- 
mittee of twenty-one Noblemen and Gen- 
tlemen (whose names he read) should be 
appointed to inquire into and report what 
difficulties prevented a completion of the 
Monument. A Public Meeting of the 
Subscribers is appointed on the 6th of May 
next, to receive the Report. 
As some misconception appears to pre- 
vail with respect to the origin of the design, 
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it, belong solely to Mr. Matthew Wyatt *. 
From the long connection of his family 
with the late King, his mind was naturally 
turned to the subject; he devoted to it twelve 
months intense exertion; and when his de- 
sign was sufficiently matured, he circulated 
an Engraving of it through the country; a 
copy of which is annexed for the gratifica- 
tion of our Readers.. It represents his late 
Majesty in a Car drawn by four horses: he 
holds a Globe in one hand, and a Sceptre in 
the other; Fame and Victory accompany 
him ;~and Faction is levelled with the dust. 
The plan received the sanction of the Duke 
of York and other members of the Royal 
Family, and has been honoured by the ap- 
probation of oy | noble and distinguished 
personages, who have not only subscribed 
munificently to the undertaking, but have 
also allowed their names to be set down in 
the list of the Committee, who have inte- 
rested themselves zealously for its success. 
Under their patronage, subscriptions have 
been already received to a considerable 
amount. 

It has been said, that this Trophy ought 
to be made the subject of general competi- 
tion amongst the artists of this country. 
Had the original notion of it been suggest- 
ed by a public body, and had a Committee 
emanated from such a body, empowered to 
adopt the best design presented to them, 
competition doubtless would have been in- 
dispensable. But in this case, where the 
very idea of a Monumental Trophy, and the 
invention of an appropriate design, have 
sprung from the mind of the artist himself, 
it is obvious that he has acquired a species 
of copyright in the subject. 

In the prosecution of his undertaking, 
Mr. Wyatt has not de d from the usage 
of his profession ; he only followed o 
example of those artists, who, from time to 
time, have proposed to raise a public work 
by general subscription; nor has he tres- 
passed upon the fair prospects of any per- 
son in submitting his plan to the country, 
since no other design for this purpose has 
been offered to the publick during the six 
and twenty nfonths that have elapsed since 
the demise of our late venerable Sovereign. 

It is most confidently hoped, therefore, 
that the loyalty and public spirit of the na- 
tion will ultimately enable Mr. Wyatt to 
carry his — into effect in a manner wor- 
thy of that Monarch, beneath whose auspi- 
cious sway, these realms have acquired a de- 
gree of renown unexampled in the annals of 
the world. 





* The Artist, not an architect, as has 
been erroneously stated, who designed the 
Nelson Monument at Liverpool, and the 





from which this trophy is to be ted, it 
may be useful to state that the first idea of 
such a Monument, as well as the plan of 


Cenotaph of the late Princess Charlotte. 
The Cenotaph is now finished, and will 
shortly be exhibited to the public. 
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Tuesday, March 5. 

The King has granted to the Right Hon. 
George-Gordon Baron Byron, of Rochdale, 
and to Anne-Isabella, Baroness Byron, his 
wife, his royal licence to use the surname 
and bear the arms of Noel only; and that 
the said George-Gordon Baron Byron may 
subscribe the said surname of Noel before 
all titles of honour. 

Vauxhall Gardens were sold by auction, at 
the Mart, for 28,0001. to the London Tea 
and Wine Company. The anxiety of the 
public was so great, that the largest room 
in the establishment could not accommo- 
date half. the company assembled. Mr. G. 
Robins stated, that it was possible to realise 
a profit of 30,000/. in one year, while the 
greatest loss the proprietors had ever expe- 
rienced was 830/. in two rainy seasons. 

Wednesday, March 6. 

A very extraordinary phenomenon was 
caused in the river Thames by the gale. As 
it blew from the S.W. and with extreme 
violence, the entrance of the tide was in- 
terrupted for several hours. About one 
o’clock was the time of flood, by the table, 
but at ten in the morning the tide was still 
ebbing with great rapidity at London bridge. 
In consequence of this, the water in the 
river sank so low as to render it fordable in 
several places. Muny persons were seen 
walking across, and as the bed of the. river 
was exposed in larger tracts, valuable arti- 
cles which had lain there for a long period 
were picked up. This was the case as far 
out as Gravesend. The water has not been 
known so low for many years by several feet. 
Ships were seen aground in all parts of the 
river below London bridge. About twelve 
o'clock the tide began to return, and with a 
rapidity proportioned to the check it had 
experienced, the wind having acted as a tem- 
porary dam to its progress. Such was the 
force of the current, that barges and small 
craft in great numbers were driven against 
each other, and sunk, or otherwise much 
injured. The time of high water did not 
take place till after three o'clock. 

Friday, March 8. 

The Anniversary Meeting of the London 
Medical Society was held this day, when, 
after the announcement of Officers for the 
ensuing year, a masterly oration was deli- 
vered by Dr. Copland, on the subject of 
Electric Excitation, as connected with ma- 
terial agencies and animate phenomena. The 
Orator especially adverted to those assump- 
tions which connect life with organism in 
the way of effect, and contended with a good 
deal of ingenuity and eloquence for the spi- 
ritual doctrine of a superadded principle. 
The Members of the Society, with their 
friends, dined on the same day, at the Globe 
Tavern, Fleet-street. 

Saturday, March 9. 

A sanguinary murder was committed 

about ten o'clock this night for the pur- 
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poe plunder at No. 16, Robert-street, 
ord-row, on the person of Mrs. Do- 
natty, relict of the Sheriff's officer of that 
name, aged 50 and upwards, who oc- 
cupied the house. The old lady lived on 
her means in a very secluded state, having 
no other person about her but a girl of the 
name of Harrison. The wound was on the 
side of the throat, close at the jugular vein, 
several inches in depth. The barbarous as- 
sassin or assassins left a sack nearly filled 
with linen, plate, and every thing of value 
which could be grasped, in the passage. 
Several persons have been examined on sus- 
picion of being concerned in the horrid 
murder of Mrs. Donatty, but the murderers 
remain as yet undiscovered. 
Thursday, March 14. 

In the Court of Chancery (Hawes v. Sams.) 
Mr. Shadwell applied to the Court for an in- 
junction to restrain the defendant, Mr. Sams, 
from publishing the song ‘‘ We're a’ noddin, 
nid, nid, noddin,’’ which, he said, was an old 
song, but with new music arranged by the 
plaintiff. The defendant had thought pro- 
per to publish it in the monthly publication, 
called the ** Gazette of Fashion,” with the 
precise music of the plaintiff. |The Lord 
Chancellor said he had got the “ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine” from the first number 
down to the present, in each of which a 
song had been published. He did not like 
to cut up a book of this description because 
this song was in it. His Lordship refused 
the application A Motion has since been 
made in the Vice-Chancellor’s Court, but 
has met with the same ill success. 

Saturday, March 16. 
The books for entering the dissentients 
to the proposed transfer of the Navy Five 
er Cents. were closed this day at the Bank. 
he capital of the stock which is claimed in 
money by the residents in Great Britain (the 
great bulk of the holders) is little more than 
two millions. Thus may the measure be said 
to have completely answered ; for the foreign 
holders, or those who may be abroad, can 
scarcely be expected to double the sum. 
Monday, March 18. 

The Monthly Meeting of the Society for 
promoting the Enlargement and Building of 
Churches and Chapels was held this day, at 
their Office, 32, Lincoln’s Inn-fields. It 
was attended by his Grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Archbishop of York, the 
Bishop of London, the Lishop of Glouces- 
ter, Lord Kenyon, and many other persons 
of distinction composing the Committee of 
the Society; when grants of various sums 
were made in eight cases of parishes apply- 
ing for assistance.—The Society, to this 
day, has been the means of obtaining addi- 
tional accommodation for sixty-four thou- 
sand five hundred and forty-eight persons, 
of which number forty-seven thousand four 
hundred and eighty-four are free and unap- 


propriated, at an expense of 52,0631. A 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS, 


Gazette Promotions, &c. 
War-Office, Fel. 1. 

Ist reg. Life Guards—Lieut. A. C. Legge, 
to be Capt. by purchase.—4th reg. foot— 
Brevet Lieut.-col. A. D. Faunce, to be 
Lieut.-col. 

Whitehall, Feb. 15. Christopher Hodg- 
son, of Parliament-street, Westminster, esq. 
to be Secretary to the Governors of the 
gps | of Queen Anne, for the augmenta- 
tion of the maintenance of the poor clergy. 

War-Office, Feb. 15. 16th reg. foot — 
Brevet, Lieut.-col. H. Bird, to be Major. 
— 36th—Brevet Major W. Campbell, to 
be Major. — 73d—Capt. W. Kenny, to be 
Major. —93d—Lieut.-gen. Sir T. Hislop, 
bart. and G. C. B. to be Colonel. — Unat- 
tached—Maj. G. Humphry, to be Lieut-col. 

Feb. 23. Captain T. Fellowes, R. IN. per- 
mitted to wear the insignia of the Spanish 
Order of Charles ITI. 

War-Office, March 1. 37th reg.—Capt. 
T. Valiant, to be Major. — 41st ditto— 
Lieut.-col. W. Smeit, to be Lieut.-col. 

Mar. 2. R. Bartlett,esq. Consul at Corunna. 

Whitehall, March 8. The Right Hon. 
Edward Thornton, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary at the Court of his 
most faithful Majesty, to be a Knight Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Bath ; and knighted. 

War-Office, March 8. Grenadier Foot 
Guards—Capt. R. Thoroton to be Captain 
and Lieut.-col. — 5th ditto—Brevet Major 
J. Culley, to be Major. — 29th ditto—Col. 
Sir J. Buchan, to be Lieut.-col. — Brevet— 
Lieut.-col. W. Count Linsingen, to have 
the local rank of Colonel upon the continent 
ef Europe only. — Garrisons—Major-Gen. 
A. Brooke, to be Gov. of North Yarmouth. 

March 12. In consideration of the highly 
distinguished services of Sir T. Hislop, dur- 
ing a period of 41 years, more particularly 
in the command of the army of the Deckan, 
his Majesty has granted permission that he 
may bear the honourable augmentations fol- 
lowing, viz. “ On a chief of the arms of his 
family, a mount, thereon a lion in the act of 
tearing the standard of Holkar, and beneath 
the word Mahidpore ;” together with the 
crest following, viz. ** A soldier of the 22d 
reg. of Light Dragoons, mounted, and in the 
position of attack,” with motto ‘* Deckan.” 

War Office, March 15. 28th reg. foot, 
Capt. R. 5S. Barclay, to be Major. — 81st 
foot, Lieut.-col. A. Cregh, to be Lieut-col. 

March 16. This Gazette notifies a new 
Commission for the Admiralty, in which the 
names of five only of the late Board are in- 
serted, to the exclusion of Sir H. Hotham 
and Mr. Keith Douglas. 

His Majesty has appointed the following 
officers companions of the Order of the 
Bath, viz. Lieutenant Colonels F. G. Heriot, 


of the Canadian Voltigeurs; G. Jenkinson, 
of the Royal Artillery; C. Grant, of the 
54th regiment; S. Hall, of the 65th regi- 
ment; and N. Warren, of the 65th regi- 
ment; and the following officers to be 
Honorary Companions of the said Order, 
viz. Lieutenant-general Baron de Constant 
Rebeque, of the Dutch service ; Major Bam- 
bauch, of the Wurtemberg Service; and 
Major Ramberg, of the Austrian Service. 





EccresiastTicaL PRererMeENts. 
Hon. and Rev. R. Bagot, a Prebend of St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, vice Heath, dec. 
Rev. C. B. Sumner, to be a Canon of Wor- 
cester Cathedral, vice Bagot. 
Rev. Henry Plimley, to be Chancellor of the 
Diocese of Chichester. 
Rev. T. C. Adams, Foleshill V. co. Warw. 
Rev. R. S. Barton, Alconbury cum Weston 
V. Huntingdonshire. 
Rev. B. Benson, Heckington V. Linc. 
Rey. Mr. Bethell, Burnham V. Bucks. 
Rev. C, Collier, Riby V. Lincolnshire. 
Rey. J. Cleobury, Piddington Perp. Cur. Oxf. 
Rev. J. Deacon, St. Etheldred Cur. Norw. 
Rev. J. Footit, Barnby in Willows V. Notts. 
Rev. R. Greeves, Diddington V. Oxf. 
Rev. Rob. Hales, Hillington R. Norfolk. 
Rev. E. Hibgame, Whittlesford V. Camb. 
Rev. M. Irving,Sturminster Marshall V.Dors. 
Rev. J. Jones, Cradley V. Worcestershire. 
Rev. W. Michael, Compton Dundon V. Som. 
Rev. E. Polehampton, Greenford Magna R. 
Middlesex. 
Rev. J. H. Randolph, Fobbing R. Essex. 
Rev. J. W. Whittaker, Blackburne V. Lance. 
Rev. W. Wilson, EJmstead V. Essex. 
Rev. J. Worgan, Pebworth V. Gloucestersh. 
Rev. Wm. Yeadon, Waddington R. Linc. 
Rev. Mr. Plumptree, Senior Assistant Mas- 
ter in the Lower School; and the Rev. 
T. Briggs, Fellow of King’s College, Fel- 
lows of Eton College, vice Drs. Roberts 
and Heath, deceased. 
DisPEensaTION. 
Rev. T. Wellings, to hold with Church Lench 
R. Worcestershire, Bromfield V. Salop. 





Civit. PreregMents. 

Rev. Dr. Rowley, Master of University Col- 
lege, Pro-Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, vice 
Hodson, dec. 

Richard Smith, esq. M. A. Commissary of 
Bedford, vice Vince, dec. 





Memeers Returned TO ParLiaMENT. 
Bletchingley.—Rt. Hon. Lord F. L. Gower. 

Montgomeryshire. — The Right Hon. C. 
W. W. Wynn. 

Dungarvon.—Hon. George Lamb. 

Burghs of Dumfries. — William Robert 
Keith Douglas, esq. 

Drogheda—William Meade Smyth, esq. 

IRTHS. 
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BIRTHS. 


Jan. 6. At Rome, Letitia Buonaparte, 
the wife of Thomas Wyse, jun. esq. of St. 
John’s, Waterford, a son and heir.—26. In 
Gloucester Place, the wife of G. H. Cherry, 
esq. M. P. a son and heir.—29. At Malta, 
the Lady of Major W. P. de Bathe, a 
daughter. — 30. At Langley Park, Forfar- 
shire, Lady Anne Letitia Cruickshank, a dau. 

Lately. At Brighton, Lady Caroline 
Hamilton, a daughter.—In Upper Berkeley- 
street, Clayton Freeling, esq. a daughter. 

Feb. 9. In Stratton-street, Lady Jane 
Peel, a son.—15. In Berkeley-square, Mrs. 
Edward Barnwell, a son.—i8. At Bitton 
Vicarage, the wife of Rev. H. T. Ellicombe, 
a son.— At Henbury, Mrs. T. Daniel, jun. 
a daughter.—23. At Peckham, Surrey, Mrs. 
Peter Rolt, a son. — 25. In China-terrace, 
Mrs. Phillip Prince, a daughter. — 25. At 
Brighton, the wife of Dr. Chermside, 10th 
Royal Hussars, a daughter.— 26. At Great 
Hallingbury, Essex, the wife of Rev. C. 


Spencer Bourchier, a daughter.—27. The 
wife of the Rev. Dr. Goodenough, Head 
Master of Westminster School, a daughter. 

March 1. At Ryde, Isle of Wight, the 
wife of Captain Dashwood, R. N. a daugh- 
ter.—In York-place, Mrs. Benjamin B. Wil- 
liams, a son. —4. In Highbury-place, Mrs. 
Humphrey Ballard, a daughter.—9. At Scot- 
ter, the wife of Rev. Henry John Wollaston, 
a son. —Mrs. Stephen Cannon, of the Park 
at Peckham, a daughter. — 11. Mrs. J. A. 
Simpson, of Doughty-street, a daughter.— 
Mrs. Edward Lawford, of Bloomsbury- 
square, a daughter.—12. At Hornrden, 
Mrs. C. T. Pattenson, a son. — In Queen 
Anne-street, the wife of Major Chetwynd 
Stapylton, 10th Royal Hussars, a son.—14, 
In Queen’s-square, i Mrs. G. 
W. Marriott, a son. — 17. Mrs. William 
Robinson, of Queen-square, Bloomsbury, a 
daughter.—23. Mrs. Bunning, of Bernard- 


street, Russell-square, a son. 


—@— 
MARRIAGES. 


Jan. 25. At Edinburgh, Charles Dundas, 
esq. M. P. to Mrs. Erskine, niece to the 
Earl of Lauderdale. 

Lately. The Earl of Albemarle to the 
dau. of the late Lady Hunloke. 

Feb. 2. Rev. T. B.S. Carwithen, Vicar of 
Sandhurst, Berks, to Mrs. Augustus Faulk- 
ner, dau. of late Gen. Spry, of the Engi- 
neers. 12. Hon. John Henry Knox, 3d 
son of Visc. Northland, to Lady Mabella 
Needham, dau. of Earl of Killmorey. At 
Dublin, Lieut.-gen. Sir John Stratford 
Saunders, nephew of Lord Aldborough, to 
Jane, dau. of Alderman Bloxham. 13. 
At Dublin, Henry Lloyd, of Castleing, co. 
Tipperary, esq. to Harriet Amelia, dau. of 
late Sir'John Craven Carden, bart. 14. 
At Bath, E. C. Lord, esq. to the relict of 
Capt. Lewis, and dau. of late Rev. E. Wal- 
dron. 18. John Tyrrell, esq. of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, Barrister at Law, and of Clonard, 
co. Kildare, to Mary Anne, only child of J. 
Mackintosh, esq. of Exeter. 19. At 
Burnham, Norfolk, the Rev. Philip Ward, 
to Horatia Nelson Nelson, the adopted dau. 
of the late Admiral Lord Viscount Nelson: 
——21. By special licence, Wm. Langton, 
esq. (son and heir of W. Gore Langton, 
esq.) to the only child of Henry Powell Col- 
lins, esq. of Hatch Court, Somerset. By 
special licence, Colonel Chichester, of Ar- 
lington, Devon, to Sophia Catherine, third 
dau. of the late and sister to the present Sir 
Francis Ford, bart. and niece to the late 
Lord Viscount Ansou.——J. A. Droop, esq. 
of Stamford-hill, to Mary, eldest dau. of 
Hen. Richmond, esq. of John-street, Bed- 
ford-row. Lieut. Nath. Barwell, R. N. 
son of Osborn Barwell, esq. to Susan Anne, 


dau. of J. C. Middleton, esq. 26. 
special licence, by the Bp. of Norwich, T. W. 
Coke, esq. M.P. of Norfolk, to Lady Anne 
Keppel, second dau. of the Earl of Albe- 
marle. Rev. Thos. Hyde Ripley, Vicar 
of Wootton Bassett, to Caroline Augusta, 
dau. of G, B. Tyndale, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields. Rev. Wm. Thomas Bree, only 
son of Rev. W. Bree, of. Allesley, to He- 
lena Maria, youngest dau. of Joseph Boult- 
bee, esq. of Springfield House, co. Warwick. 
——?27.At Chatham, Lieut.-col. Dashwood, 
3d Guards, to Caroline, fourth dau. of Sir 
Robert Barlow, K. C. B. 28. Thomas 
Walker, esq of Danes-hill, Notts, to Mary, 

dau. of W. Stonus, esq. of Kentish-town. 
March 1. W. Harding, of Betley, 
to Emma, dau. of J. Gilbert, esq. of Ches- 
ter. 2. Alfred Lewis, esq.to Mary Anne, 
only dau. of Isaac Cooper, esq. of Stockwell. 
3. Capt. W. Herbert, of the sloop 
Taunton, to Miss Pattison, of Bridgewater. 
5. Hugh Hornby Birley, esq. of Man- 
chester, to Cicely, dau. of Thos. Hornby, 
esq. of Kirkham. 7. A. R. Drummond, 
esq. to Lady Eliz. Manners, dau. of Duke 
of Rutland. By special licence, by Abp. 
of York, Hon. G. Agar Ellis, M. P. only son 
of Vise. Clifden, and of Lady Caroline Spen- 
cer, eldest dau. of George, third Duke of 
Marlborough, to Hon. Georgiana Howard, 
dau. of Viscount Morpeth, and of Lady Geor- 
iana Cavendish, eldest dau. of William, fifth 
uke of Devonshire, and -dau. of Earl 
of Carlisle. 9. Frederic Thesiger, esq. 
ang aout , ea dau. of 
. Tinling, esq. o ut ——I11. 
At hiveath, W. G. Kir ret, esq. to 
Miss Cath. Turner, Islew 
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Feb. 25. At Odell Castle, co. Bedford, 
the Right Hon. James-James Perceval, 
second Lord Lovel and Holland in Eng- 
land ; third Earl of Egmont, &c. in 
Ireland; Lord of Duhallow, Burton, 
&c. His Lordship was born in Pall 
Mall, Jan. 23, 1737. In 1760, he was 
appointed a Captain of dragoons, in 
Lord Robert Sutton’s regiment ef Royal 
Foresters, and in 1762 was promoted to 
a company, with rank of lieut.-colonel, 
in the first regiment of foot-guards, and 
served in the allied army in Germany, 
under Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, 
during that campaign. In 1762, he was 
chosen M. P. for Bridgewater, in the 
room of his father, who was then called 
up to the House of Peers in England. 

In 1762, his Lordship married the 
Hon. Isabella Powlet, daughter and sole 
heiress to Lord Nassau Powlet; by 
whom he had issue, John Viscount Per- 
ceval, now fourth Ear! of Egmont; and 
one daughter, who died young. The 
late Earl of Egmont was brother in-law 
of Lord Arden, and the late lamented 
Premier, the Hon. Spencer Perceval, 


Lapy Petre. 


Jan, 29. At Thernden, Essex, Frances, 
Lady Petre. Her remains were depo- 
sited, with great funeral pomp, in the 
family vault at Ingatestone, in Essex. 
His Grace the Duke of Norfolk, uncle 
to the Lord Petre, attended with the 
relations on the side of his Lordsbip ; 
and Sir George Jerningham, bart. uncle 
to the deceased, attended as principal 
mourners, with the relations on the side 
of her Ladyship. Few deaths have occa- 
sioned more domestic grief and more 
general regret than that of Lady Petre: 
educated with unusual care under the 
immediate eye of her universally esteem- 
ed and respected parents, Sir Richard 
and Lady Bedingfield—young, beauti- 
ful, and highly accomplished—it has 
pleased Providence to cut her off in the 
bloom of existence, and in the full en- 
joyment of all the advantages of wealth 
and rank, of which she was one of the 
brightest ornaments, and, at the same 
time, an example of every amiable, 
modest, and retiring virtue. She was 
twenty-five years of age, and has left 
four infant children, two boys and two 
girls, to deplore through life the irre- 
parable loss of a mother. 

Gent. Mae. March, 1822. 
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Sir Josepn ANpReEws, Bart. 


Feb. 27. At his seat, Shaw Place, 
near Newbury, of an apoplectic seizure, 
after a tedious illness, in his 54th year, 
Sir Joseph Andrews, Bart. He succeed- 
ed his uncle Sir Joseph Andrews, in his 
title and estate, Dec. 29, 1800. He 
entered into the first regiment of foot- 
guards as an ensign, Oct. 28, 1785, and 
was promoted to a lieutenancy, Aug. 2, 
1792. His reading was extensive, par- 
ticularly in English and French Litera- 
ture, and as his memory was most re- 
tentive, he brought such a stock of his- 
torical information to the common fand 
of conversation, that be was an amusing 
and instructive companion. His habits 
of life were retired, but by those to 
whom he was known, he was esteemed 
for his undeviating integrity, and was 
respected for his high sense of honour, 
He was well-bred both from habit and 
disposition, for he was no admirer of the 
careless inattentions of this uncere- 
monious age. To the poor he was a 
liberal benefactor, and to his servants 
a kind and indulgent master. 

He bequeathed his personal property 
to his only sister, who inherits his 
estates under her uncle’s will, and who 
will assume his name and arms—the 
title is extinct. 

—@o— 


GENERAL Rospert Donkin, 


March 1821. At Clifton, near Bris- 
tol, General Robert Donkin, aged 94, 
having been born the 19th of March, 
1727. He was nearly at the head of the 
list of Generals, and had been almost 
eighty years in the army, having entered 
the service in 1746. He was at the 
siege of Belleisle in 1761, under General 
St. Clair, and there became acquainted 
with the celebrated David Hume, from 
whose dictation he wrote an account of 
the expedition, He was subsequently 
Aide-de-Camp to General Fowke, to 
whom Captain, afterwards General 
Wolfe, was at the same time Major of 
Brigade, and served in Flanders with 
the General, during the war of that 
period, He served during the seven 
years war, as a Captain, and was Aide- 
de-Camp and Secretary to General Ru- 
fane, while he was Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief: at Martinique. 

General Donkin went afterwards to 
America, and served the whole of the 
war from 1775 to 17283, in the early 

part 
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part of it as Aide-de-Camp to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, General Gage, and af- 
terwards as Major to the 44th regiment, 
and as Lieutenant-Colone! Commandant 
of the Royal Garrison Battalion, which 
regiment he held till it was reduced at 
the peace in 1783. 

During a part of the peace, subse- 
quent to the seven years war, he was 
Aide-de-Camp to the Earl of Granard, 
Commander-in- Chief in Ireland. 

He passed a long life of the most un- 
sullied honour—and with the greatest 
respectability, withvut sickness, and 
apparently without uneasiness of any 
sort; and although he had served in a 
great variety of climates, and had been 
engaged in nine actions, and present at 
seven sieges, he was never absent from 
his duty either from illness or wounds. 

He married in 1772, Mary, daughter 
of the Rev. Emanuel Collins, who died 
in December 1816. She was, indeed, 
one of the best and most perfect of 
wives and mothers! His eldest daugh- 
ter Letitia, died in December 1820, 
beloved and admired, as her mother had 
been before her! Two other children 
by this marriage survive the General, 
Lieutenant-General Sir Rufane Shaw 
Donkin, K.C.B., at present, or lately, 
acting Governor of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and commanding his Majesty’s 
forces there ; and Jane Anna Donkin. 

General Robert Donkin was descended 
from a respectable family, possessed of 
good landed property, in Northumber- 
land, and which he always understood 
came originally from Scotland, during 
some one of the internal disturbances 
of that country, and settling in a bor- 
dering county, changed the name from 
Duncan. This supposition is strength- 
ened from the family having always 
used the arms of Duncan, with the ad- 
dition ouly of three buckles on the 
chevron, which is a bearing much affect- 
ed by borderers. 

—@— 
Rev. Epwarp Danie Ciarke, LL.D. 

March 9. At the house of his father- 
in-law, Sir William Beaumaris Rush, 
Bart. Pall Mall, in his 54th year, the 
Kev, Edward Daniel Clarke, LL. D. Pro- 
fessor of Mineralogy in the University 
of Cambridge, Rector of Harlton, in the 
said county, and of Great Yeldham, 
Essex. 

This celebrated Traveller belonged to 
a literary family. His maternal great- 
grandfather was the very eminent Dr.Wil- 
liam Wotton, well known in the learned 
world by his proficiency, when an infant, 
in a great variety of languages. His 
grandfather and grandmother were hap- 
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pily designated by the Poet Hayley, in 
an affectionate epitaph, as 
«« Mild William Clarke and Anne bis wife.” 

Mr. Clarke was a prebendary of Chi- 
chester, and, amongst other works, 
published “‘ The Connexion of the Ro~- 
man, Saxon, and English Coins.” He 
was alsv the friend of Markland and of 
Bowyer, and shines conspicuously in 
Nichols’s “ Literary Anecdotes.” — His 
son, the Rev. Edward Clarke, was, like 
his father, a man of genius and an ex- 
cellent scholar. He published “ Letters 
on the ** Spanish Nation,”” and various 
minor works.—He died in 1786, leaving 
three sons; 1. The Rev. James Stanier 
Clarke, LL.D. Chaplain and Librarian 
to his present Majesty, and now Canon 
of Windsor; 2. Dr. E, D. Clarkes; 3. 
Captain George Clarke, R. N. who was 
unfortunately drowned off Woolwich, in 
1805, from his generous anxiety to save 
his friend Mr, Peters (see the particulars 
of this melancholy accident in vol. 
LXXV. p. 997); and one daughter, mar- 
ried to Captain Parkinson, R. N. 

The subject of this memoir was edu- 
cated at Jesus College, Cambridge; took 
the degree of B.A. 1790; M.A. 1794; 
and became senior fellow of that College. 
Soon after taking his degree, Mr. Clarke 
accompanied the present Lord Berwick 
abroad, and remained for some time in 
Italy. He became acquainted at College 
with Mr. J. M. Cripps, with whom, in1799, 
he set out on an extensive tour through 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Lapland, 
Finland, Russia, Tartary, Circassia, Asia 
Minor, Syria, Palestine, Egypt, Greece, 
and Turkey, and returned from Con- 
stantinople, in 1802, through Germany 
and France. These travels bave ren- 
dered his name so celebrated throughout 
Europe, indeed we may add in every 
quarter of the civilized world, that to 
enter into any description of them is 
needless—they are before the public. 
They have been, and will continue to 
be, the delight and the solace of those 
who have been unable to visit other 
countries; and they have excited the 
dormant spirit of curiosity in many a 
resident of this country, who bas fol- 
lowed eagerly the steps of Dr. Clarke, 
and has invariably borne testimony to 
the accuracy and the fidelity of his nar- 
rative. Dr. Clarke has somewhere men- 
tioned all the excellencies, which must 
unite to form a perfect traveller—he 
must have the pencil of Norden, the pen 
of Volney, the learning of Pococke, the 
perseverance of Bruce, the enthusiasm 
of Savary. Of all these, Dr. Clarke 
united in his own person by far the 
greater share. No difficulties in his 
progress were ever allowed to be insu- 
perable ; 
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perable ; and upon all occasions he im- 
parted to others a portion of his own 
enthusiasm. The Universit y of Cambridge 
conferred upon him the degree of LL.D. 
as an honorary mark of their approba- 
tion, and acknowledgment for the ser- 
vices rendered to their public libraries, 
and literary institutions, in contributing 
to them the fruits of his extensive 
travels. Among these contributions may 
be considered as the most distinguished, 
the celebrated manuscript of the works 
of Plato, with nearly 100 other volumes 
of manuscripts, and the colossal statue 
of the Eleusinian Ceres, respecting which 
Dr. Clarke published a very learned 
treatise upon its being placed in the 
vestibule of the University library. But 
that which added most to bis literary 
reputation, was a “ Dissertation on the 
famous Sarcophagus in the British Mu- 
seum,” which Dr. Clarke caused to be 
surrendered to the British army in 
Egypt, and which he has proved from 
accumulated evidence to have been the 
tomb of Alexander. (See LX XV) p. 540.) 

It would be unpardonable, in this 
enumeration, to neglect to mention a 
very large and valuable collection of 
Minerals, made by the learned Doctor 
during his travels. This splendid collec- 
tion, it is thought, will be purchased by 
the University. A rare and valuable 
assortment of Plants likewise, several of 
which were procured from the celebrated 
Professor Pallas in the £rimea, distin- 
guished the industry and taste of this 
gentleman. Greek medals also engaged 
his attention, when he was abroad ; and 
many, which adorned his cabinet, are of 
singular rarity. Lord Berwick has in 
his possession a curious model of Mount 
Vesuvius, formed on the spot by Dr. 
Clarke, with the assistance of an Italian 
artist, of the very materials of the 
mountain. 

A few years since, for his amusement 
during a stay he made at Brighton, Dr. 
Clarke wrote and published some perio- 
dical papers under the title of “ Le Ré- 
veur,” which are bound up in a duode- 
cimo volume ; but, by some accident, 
few copies are now extant. 

Not long after his return to England, 
Dr. Clarke married Angelica, daughter 
of Sir William Beaumaris Rush, and 
being already in holy orders, was insti- 
tuted to the rectory of Hariton, Cam- 
bridgeshire. In 1806 he commenced 
lectures on Mineralogy in the University 
of Cambridge. In 1808 a professorship 
was founded for the encouragement of 
that science, and he was appointed to 
the chair. These lectures have, if pos- 
sible, made his name more known and 
honoured, both in this and in foreign 
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countries, than even his long and inte- 
resting travels. — Natural Histery was 
his earliest and most favourite study, 
and tbat peculiar branch of it which 
refers to the mineral kingdom soon 
engrossed the whole of his attention. 
In the delivery of his celebrated lec- 
tures, Clarke was without a rival — his 
eloquence was inferior to none; (in 
native eloquence, perhaps, few have 
ever equalled him in this country) his 
knowledge of his subject was extensive ; 
his elucidation clear and simple; and 
in the illustrations, which were practi- 
cally afforded by the various and beau- 
tiful specimens of his minerals, he was 
peculiarly happy—Most of those speci- 
mens he had himself collected, and they 
seldom failed to give rise to the most 
pleasing associations by their individual 
locality. We may justly apply to him 
in the delivery of his lectures, what is 
engraven on the monument of Gold- 
smith, ** Wihil, quod tetigit, non orna- 
vit.” Of the higher qualities of bis 
mind, of his force and energy as a Chris- 
tian preacher, of the sublimity and ex- 
cellence of his discourses, the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge can bear honourable 
testimony ; as was evinced by crowded 
congregations whenever he filled the 
pulpit. Of the very great estimation in 
which Dr. Clarke was held by foreigners, 
we may in the same manner refer our 
readers to the various Honorary Sv- 
cieties, in which his name stands en- 
rolled ; we may safely say, that to no 
one person has the University of Cam- 
bridge been more indebted for celebrity 
abroad during the last twenty years, 
than to her late librarian, Dr. Clarke. 
He has fallen a victim indeed to his 
generous ardour in the pursuit of science 
—he looked only to the fame of the 
University ; and in his honest endea- 
vours to exalt her reputation, he un- 
happily neglected his own invaluable 
health.—He has thus left to his afflict- 
ed family, aod to his surviving friends, 
the most painful and bitter regrets ; 
whilst to the University itself, he bas 
bequeathed a debt of gratitude, which 
we doubt not will hereafter be amply 
and liberally discharged. 

Perhaps no person ever possessed in a 
more eminent degree than Dr. Clarke, 
the delightful faculty of winning the 
hearts and riveting the affections of 
those into whose society he entered. 
From the first moment, his conversation 
excited an interest that never abated, 
Those, who knew him once, felt that 
they must love him always. The kind- 
ness of his manner, the anxiety he ex- 
pressed for the welfare of others, his 
eagerness to make them feel happy and 

pleased 





pleased with themselves, when united to 
the charms of his language, were irre- 
sistible. Sach was Dr. Clarke iv private 
life ; within the circle of his more im- 
mediate friends ; in the midst of his fa- 
mily —there he might be seen, as the in- 
dulgent parent, the affectionate husband, 
the warm, zealous, and sincere friend. 

The remains of Dr. Clarke were in- 
terred in Jesus College Chapel on the 
18th of March; preceded by the Master 
the Vice Chancellor) and the Dean, and 

liowed by his private friends, the Fel- 
lows of the College, and many Members 
of the Senate. The service was perform- 
ed by the Master and the Dean. 

His publications were : 

** Testimony of different Authors re- 
specting the Colossal statue of Ceres, 
placed in the vestibule of the Public 
Library at Cambridge, with an account 
of its removal from Eleusis, Nov. 22, 
1801,” 1803, 8vo.—'* The Tomb of Alex- 
ander, a dissertation on the Sarcophagus, 
brought from Alexandria, and now in 
the British Museum,”’ 1805, 4to.—* A 
Methodical Distribution of the Mineral 
Kingdom,”’ 1807, fol.—‘* A Letter to 
the Gentlemen of the British Museum,” 
1807, 4to.—** Description of the Greek 
Marbles brought from the shores of the 
Euxine, Archipelago, and Mediterranean, 
and deposited in the vestibule of the 
University Library, Cambridge,” 1809, 
Bvo.—** Travels in various Countries of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa,” Part I. con- 
taining Russia, Tartary, and Turkey, 
4to. 1810 (see vol. LXXX. ii. p. 636, 
LXXXI. i. 137); Part Il. Greece, Egypt, 
and the Holy Land. Section the First, 
Ato. 1812 (see vol. LXXXII, ii. pp. 137, 
249). Section the Second, 1814 (see 
vol. LXXXIV. ii. pp: 460, 553, vol. 
LXXXV. i. p. 50).—*“ A Letter to Her- 
bert Marsh, D.D. in reply to Observa- 
tions in his pamphlet on the British and 
Foreign Bible Society,” 1811, 8vo. 


Very Rev. Tuomas Kipiine, D.D. 

Lately. At his Parsonage, after a 
lingering illness, the Very Rev. Thomas 
Kipling, D. D. Dean of Peterborough, 
Rector of Holme, and Vicar of Holme, 
in Spalding Moor, Yorkshire. He was 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge; B. A. 
1768, M.A. 1771, B.D. 1779; D. D. 
1784; and was elected Deputy Regius 
Professor of Divinity. 

This learned divine, in 1793, rendered 
himself obnoxious to a refractory party 
in the University, by accepting the 
office of promoter or prosecutor in the 
ease of Mr. Frend, Fellow of Jesus Col- 
lege, against whom it was deemed neces- 
sary to proceed judicially for his attack 
upon the Established Church, The ex- 
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pulsion of that gentleman for his offence 
and contumacy, brought upon the de- 
puty professor a shower of abuse from 
the zealots for innovation, at the head 
of whom was Dr. Edwards, who took 
oceasion, when the Codex of Beza came 
out, to assail both the preface and the 
editor with a virulence which amounted 
to personal hostility. Dr. Kipling was 
charged with ignorance and want of 
fidelity, but though it cannot be denied 
that the edition is inferior to the mag- 
nitude of the undertaking, still no candid 
person will justify the scurrility of the 
Socinian critic. As a reward for his 
labours and some consolation for the 
mortifications which be had experienced 
in the discharge of his public duty, Dr. 
Kipling was made Dean of Peterborough, 

His works are : 

** The Elementary parts of Dr. Smith’s 
Complete System of Optics,’” 1778, 4to. 
—‘* Codex Theodori Beze Cantabrigi- 
ensis, Evangelia et Apostolorum Acta 
complectens, Quadratis Literis Greco- 
Latinis,’”? 1793, 2 vols. folio.—** The 
Articles of the Church of England proved 
not to be Calvinistic,’’ 1802, 8vo. This 
pamphlet having been remarked on bya 
writer under the signature of Academi- 
cus, drew forth a defence by a friend to 
Dr. Kipling, supposed to be the Doctor 
himself,—* Certain Accusations brought 
lately by the Irish Papists, against British 
and Irish Protestants, examined,” 1809, 
8vo.—Dr. Kipkng preached the Boyle's 
Lectures in 1792, but never printed the 
course. 

Dr. HELENUs Scott. 

Nov. 16, 1821. During his voyage to 
New South Wales, Helenus Scott, M.D. 
lately in the service of the Honourable 
East India Company, and first member 
of the Medical Board at Bombay. To 
the scientific acquirements of this en- 
lightened philosopher, and most excel- 
lent man, no person acquainted with 
the state and progress of Medical and 
Chemical knowledge, during the last 
twenty-five years, both in Europe and 
Asia, can be a stranger. 

Dr. Scott entered the India’ Com- 
pany’s service, on the Bombay establish- 
ment, nearly about the termination of 
the American revolutionary contest, and 
retired to this country about ten years 
ago; having acquired a competent for- 
tune after a most active afd meritorious 
service of thirty years. He was a native 
of Dundee in Scotland, and received his 
medical education at the university of 
Edinburgh, where he was a contempo- 
rary of the late Dr. Ferriar of Manches- 
ter, and Dr. Rollo, late Surgeon General 
to the Ordnance, with both of which 
distinguished physicians, aque 
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he continued united in the closest ties 
of friendship, while they lived. He also 
corresponded with the late worthy and 
venerable President of the Royal So- 
ciety ; and with that ardent and inde- 
fatigable fellow-labourer in the field of 
science, the late Dr. Beddves of Bristol. 
Dr. Scott was the autbor of several com- 
munications on medical and physical 
subjects, which appeared before the 
public at different times, and afford 
abundant proofs of his attainments in 
various departments of science, particu- 
larly in that of Chemistry, in the pur- 
suit of which he acquired no ordinary 
reputation in India. As a physician, 
likewise, his authority was highly esti- 
mated, not only on the Western side of 
the Indian Peninsula, but throughout 
the whole of British India. In Britain, 
however, he is more particularly known 
as the author of the practice of exten- 
sively exhibiting, both internally and 
externally, the nitric, aud nitro-mu- 
riatic acids, and other analogous agents, 
in syphilitic, hepatic, and other maladies 
in India, from the use of which remedies 
pathology and therapeuticks have de- 
rived some important advantages; since, 
in the progress of administering this 
new class of medicines in those diseases, 
considerable new light has been even- 
tually thrown upon their nature, parti- 
cularly upon the various forms and mo- 
difications of syphilis, and pseudo syphi- 
litic disorders, wherein the consequences 
produced by the use and abuse of mer- 
cury have been more fully demonstrated. 


—_@— 
James Boswe tt, Eso. 

March 24. At his Chambers, in the 
Middle Temple, aged 43, James Boswell, 
Esq. M.A. Barrister-at-law, and a Com- 
missioner of Bankrupts. He was the 
second son of James Boswell, Esq. of 
Auchinleck, the friend and biographer 
of Johnson. Having received his edu- 
cation at Westminster, he was entered 
of Bragen-nose College in 1797, and was 
svfesequently elected Fellow on the Vi- 
nerian foundation. Mr. Boswell pos- 
sessed talents of a superior order, sound 
elassical scholarship, and a most exten- 
sive, and intimate knowledge of our 
early literature. [In the investigation of 
every subject that he pursued, his in- 
dustry, judgment, and discrimination 
were equally remarkable ; his memory 
was unusually tenacious and accurate ; 
and he was always as ready, as he was 
eompetent, to communicate his stores 
of information for the benefit of others. 
These qualifications, added to the friend- 
ship which he entertained for Mr. Bos- 
well, influenced the late Mr. Malone in 
selecting him as his literary executor, and 
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to his care Mr. Malone entrusted the 
publication of an enlarged and amended 
edition of Shakspeare, which he bad 
long been meditating. Few months 
have elapsed since this laborious task 
was accomplished :—laborious it cer- 
tainly was, as Mr. Malone’s papers were 
left in a state scarcely intelligible ; and 
no individual probably, excepting Mr. 
Boswell, could have rendered them 
available. To this edition, Mr. Boswell 
contributed many notes, and collated 
the text with the earlier copies. In the 
first volume, he has stepped forwards to 
defend the literary reputation of Mr. 
Malone, against the severe attacks made 
by a writer of distinguished eminence, 
upon many of his critical opinions and 
statements; a task of great delicacy, 
and which Mr. Boswell has performed in 
so spirited and gentlemanly a manner, 
that his preface may be fairly quoted as 
a model of controversial writing. In 
the same volume, are inserted the me- 
moirs of Mr. Malone, originally printed 
by Mr. Boswell for private distribution ; 
and a valuable essay on the metre and 
phraseology of Shakspeare, the mate- 
rials for which were partly collected by 
Mr. Malone; but the arrangement and 
completion of them were the work of 
Mr. Boswell; and upon these he is 
known to have bestowed considerable 
Jabour and attention. 

From the attractions that the metro- 
polis holds out to every lover of good 
society, Mr. Boswell felt and professed 
an attachment to London, that might 
be deemed hereditary, so closely did it 
coincide with those feelings which his 
father has, upon various occasions, 
forcibly described. Few men were bet- 
ter fitted to appreciate and contribute 
to the pleasures of social intercourse ; 
his conversational powers, and the un- 
failing cheerfulness of his disposition, 
rendered him a most acceptable guest ; 
but it was the goodness of his heart, 
that warmth of friendship which knew 
no bounds when a call was made upon 
his services, that formed the sterling 
excellence and the brightest feature of 
Mr. Boswell’s character. A feeling of 
deeper regret has seldom been evinced 
than upon the event we are recording ; 
aggravated, as it was, by the unlooked- 
for termination of a life, that promised 
many years of happiness to himself and 
others. 

Mr. Boswell was interred on the 6th 
instant in the Temple Church-yard, at- 
tended by his brother Sir Alexander 
Boswell, and a few of his oldest friends, 
including Sir A. Macdonald, Mr. Heber, 
Mr. Serjeant Bosanguet, Mr. Murray, 
Mr. Markland, Mr. Phelps, and Mr. 

Symmons. 
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Symmons. Had it been deemed ad- 
visable, the number would have been 
greatly increased; so anxious were the 
friends of the deceased to pay the last 
sad tribute of respect to his memory. 


Wuitsuep Keeng, Eso. 

Feb. 27. At Hawthorn Hill, Berks, 
aged 90, Whitshed Keene, esq. of that 
place, and of Sackville-street, London, 
who sat in Parliament for the almost 
unprecedented space of nearly half a 
century, and was father of the douse of 
Commons for some years previous to 
his retirement at the general election in 
1818. Mr. Keene was born in Ireland, 
and married Miss Elizabeth Legge, 
daughter of George Viscount Lewisham, 
and sister to William second Earl of 
Dartmouth ; by whom he had several 
children. 

In 1780 he was surveyor general of 
the Board of Works ; and in 1782, was 
one of the Lords of the Admiralty. 

In 1797, Mr. Keene made a motion 
relative to the number of prisoners and 
emigrants in Great Britain; and he soon 
after opposed Mr, Pitt’s bill for laying 
a tax upon inland navigation. In 1802, 
after a prefatory speech, in which he 
distinguished between expediency and 
justice, he remarked on the innovations 
that had taken place in the East, re- 
specting the ruling family in the Car- 
natic, recommended Orme’s History to 
the perusal of Members, as a work that 
stood the test of time, and concluded by 
a motion for laying certain documents 
before the House; which was imme- 
diately assented to. 

In April 1804, he supported the “ Irish 
Militia Volunteer offer bill,” as a mea- 
sure calculated to promote the true 
ends of the Union, by bringing 10,000 
of the Irish militia here, where they 
would witness the happy effects result- 
ing from sobriety, industry, and subor- 
dination to the laws, 


—@— 
Rev. WILLIAM ATKINSON. 

Feb. 8. At Hillington, near Lynn, in 
the 77th year of his age, and the 40th of 
his incumbency, the Rev. W. Atkinson, 
B.A. He had been educated at Ema- 
nuel College, Cambridge, where he 
gained the silver cup allotted annually 
to him who takes the highest honour in 
the College, at degree time. He was 
soon after appointed minister of the 
Episcopal Chapel at Rotterdam, where 
he gained the friendship of Sir Joseph 
York (Lord Dover), of the Goddards, 
Hopes, Williams, and of the most re- 
spectable merchants. After residing 
here seven years, bis health obliged him 
to resign that situation (in which he was 
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succeeded by Mr. Williams, late Vicar 
of Waterbeach, Ely), and in July 1782, 
was presented to the rectory of Hilling- 
ton near Lynn. Here soon arose a last- 
ing difference through life, between him 
and his patron, because he would not 
submit to take a payment of a third of 
the value of the living. In contending 
for his rights, while taking tithes in 
kind, he incurred great expences, with 
much vexation and anxiety of mind, 
and the farmers and the poor were in- 
dustriously set on to insult him on all 
occasions. But his agreeable manners 
and kind attentions to the poor soon 
turned the tide in his favour, and occa- 
sion him now to be much lamented. 
His charities, indeed, were endless, and 
the cause of bis poor neighbours ever 
advocated. The naked were clothed, 
the sick relieved with medicines and 
good diet from his kitchen and hospitable 
table. 

His parish and that of East Walton 
ought never to forget his successful ex- 
ertions, at no small cost, in a petition 
to the Lord High Chancellor, by which 
he got to be placed in the hands of pro- 
per trustees lands which had been left 
for their benefit, but which were nearly 
lost to them. He also rebuilt the par- 
sonage-house. 


Mr. Francis SouTHERN. 
Feb.11, At his residence in Lydbury, 
North, co. Salop, Francis Southern, Gent. 
in the 64th year of his age: He had 
been many years agent to Lord Powis, 
whose affectionate regard and that of 
his noble countess and family, during 
that period, and particularly with the 
greatest anxiety from the commence- 
ment of -his illness till the day of his 
dissolution, were constant and unvaried, 
and will long be gratefully remembered 
and cherished in the bosom of his afflict- 
ed family and relations, with the most 
heartfelt acknowledgments and satis- 
faction. He was a man of the strictest 
integrity, probity, and punctuality, and 
also eminent as a surveyor and valuer of 
tithes and estates; but notwithstanding 
their gigantic and rapid strides to —— 
prices, occasioned by the late war, 
closely adhered to the golden rule, of 
doing as he would be done by. He was 
frequently chosen sole commissioner for 
inclosing the commons or waste lands in 
the counties of Salop and Montgomery. 
His loss will be greatly deplored by his 
numerous employers, friends, and ac- 
quaintance, and sincerely lamented by 
his widow, two sons, and a daughter, 
with feelings of the utmost poignancy 
and distress. He was a native of Bruns- 
low near Walcot, co. Salop, and was the 
second 
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second son of John Southern of that 
place, afterwards of Sbrewsbury, by 
Sarah (Haines) his wife, and descended 
from an old family resident at Much 
Wenlock in the same county. His father 
was a considerable farmer, and so gene- 
rally beloved by the lower orders of 
society, that at a time (in 1800) other 
farmers were making excessive demands 
for their grain, he sold his to the poor 
at little more than half price; and, in 
the midst of a. dreadful conflagration, 
and general state of alarm and horror 
passing through the surrounding stack- 
yards, occasioned by the irritation and 
violence of the moment, owing to the 
great prices asked by his neighbours for 
their produce, his and that of his eldest 
son at Sutton, near Shrewsbury, were 
spared, and he suffered not the slightest 
injury or inconvenience. It is a singular 
circumstance, that the spot where Lord 
Hill’s majestic column overlooks the 
Salopian country, stood the father’s 
stack-yard, thus held so sacred and so 
highly favoured. 


Ma. Srewart. 

Feb, 20. In Northumberland-street, 
Strand, Mr. Stewart, generally known 
by the designation of * Walking Stewart.” 
This most extraordinary, eccentric, ato- 
mical Philosopher, was born in Bond- 
street, and originally educated at the 
Charter-house. In the year 1763, he 
was sent out a writer to Madras, on the 
interest of the late Lord Bute. He was 
employed as secretary to the Nabob of 
Arcot, and expended a large sum in 
giving official entertainments by order 
of his master. Within two years after 
his arrival in India, at the age of about 
18, he determined on the very singular 
measure of leaving his situation in the 
Company’s service, assigning as a rea- 
son, that he was resolved to travel, 
the amor videndi being irresistible—that 
he would see, if he could, the whole 
world —that he would unlearn all he 
had learned—that he would become an 
Automathes, think and act for himself. 
in pursuance of this resolution, he ad- 
dressed a letter to the Court of Direc- 
tors, which, from its juvenile insolence 
and audacity, is preserved on their re- 
cords to this day; in which he tells 
them he was born for nobler pursuits, 
and ,higher attainments, than to be a 
copier of invoices and bills of lading to 
a company of grocers, haberdashers, and 
cheesemongers. Within a few weeks 
after writing this unique epistle, he 
took his leave @ a sourdine of the Pre- 
sidency, and began his premier pas of his 
pedestrian long life ;—some of his friends 
lamenting his abrupt departure, aud 


thinking he might be involved in pecu- 
niary difficulties, sent after him, begging 
him toreturn, and offering him assistance. 
He replied to their invitation, that he 
thanked them, that his resolution was 
taken, that his finances were small, but 
adequate to his wants. He prosecuted 
his route over Hindustan, and walked 
to Delhi, to Persepolis, and other parts 
of Persia. He traversed the greater 
part of the Indian Peninsula, visited 
Abyssinia and Ethiopia, and has been 
present at the latter place, at an enter- 
tainment of the Natives, who, disregard- 
ing sexual distinction, a in statu 
nature. He then entered the Carnatic, 
and became known to the then Nabob, 
who conceived an esteem for him, which 
eventually in his latter days became the 
means of his support, for the Nabob 
appoirited him his private secretary. A 
few years ago the House of Commons, 
in order to spare Stewart's feelings, 
granted him 15,000/. to liquidate the 
demands on the Nabob. Quitting the 
Carnatic, he adopted the mad resolution 
to walk to Seringapatam, which he 
effected ; when there, Tippoo, hearing 
that a European had entered his city, 
ordered him to be immediately arrest- 
ed. Tippoo directed him to appear 
befure him at bis Durbar. He question- 
ed him as to his motive for coming to 
his kingdom:—he answered solely a 
desire tu see it. Tippoo told him he 
must consider himself as his subject, 
and as such, a military one, and he 
must be enrolled in his army; and that 
as he appeared a gentleman, he would 
make him, after some tactical instruc- 
tion, a Captain of Sepoys.. He became 
one, and was engaged in several affairs 
against the Mahrattas, and was wound- 
ed in the right arm. He continued a 
detenu of Tippoo’s several years, until 
the late Sir James Sibbald, bart. then at 
Bombay, was appointed by that Presi- 
dency, to settle the terms of peace with 
Tippoo, Stewart availed bimself of the 
opportunity of requesting Sir James to 
use his interest with his Highness, to 
procure his release. This, with some 
difficulty, Sir James Sibbald effected ; 
and Stewart set forward to walk to 
Europe. He crossed the Desart of 
Arabia, and arrived at Marseilles. He 
walked through the whole kingdom of 
France, through Spain, came to Eng- 
land—left England for America, through 
every State of which he walked, as he 
did through Ireland and Scotiand. On 
his return from Ireland he was nearly 
shipwrecked; and at the moment of 
being so, he begged of some of the crew, 
if they survived, to take care of the 
book he had written, and intended to 

be 
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be published, entitled, ** Opus Maxi- 
mum,” a favourite work of bis. His 
corporeal exertions are as above described 
—his mental powers were commensu- 
rate, but of 'a character unique in the 
extreme, and perbaps without any ap- 
proximation of similitude in the thoughts 
of any human being. He was toué & fait 
the Atomical Philosopher; his defenee 
and demonstration of which singular 
hypothetical doctrine was so ably de- 
fined and asserted, that he almost con- 
vinced infidelity to become a proselyte, 
for he was completely Magister Verbo- 
rum, and proved in his argument he 
knew the energy of Verbum tonans. On 
every subject discussed, he was fully 
competent, and evinced a judgment and 
comprehension “ Luce durius.” He 
could speak and rationate to convic- 
tion on the Encyclopedia; for in every 
science he was au fait. Of the multi- 
farious publications on his “‘ Doctrine 
of Atoms,” the writer gives one of the 
many in his possession, which delineates 
the principle on which his data are 
founded, and on which he establishes 
his theory. This it is :—*‘* The Book of 
Nature. To think means to use the 
powers of mind, to identify self with all 
nature, and to live in all surrounding 
being.”’ 
“ All matter draws, and to one centre 
brings, fto kings.” 
Man’s nature chang’d to beast, and beast 
He then adds, “ the human body 
emits every hour half a pound of matter 
from its mode; which, dispersed over a 
a great extent of space, must attach 
itself to millions of beings, and partici- 
pate of their sensation, without any con- 
sequence from the interruption of me- 
mory, by transmuting from the human 
body into all surrounding being. This 
fact teaches man how great his interest 
in the whole, and how little in the part 
of self. The ignorance of this truth 
makes an oyster of the Great Agent of 
the:Universe.” Abstruse and recondite 
as the above may appear, and all his 
writings were unius generis, yet so great 
was his power in maintaining his hypo- 
thesis, that he almost reasoned his un- 
believing hearers into credulity. His 
conversation On all general subjects was 
instructive and entertaining. Not a 
subject be dilated on, however remote 
from his favourite theme of “ Atoms,”’ 
but it appeared from his treating it, 
that he had made such his only study. 
At the time of Hastings’ trial, speaking 
on the subject, he said, ‘* that to try 
Mr. Hastings by the narrow rule of 
Meum and Tuum, was like bringing 
Alexander the Great to a Quarter Ses- 
sions.” 





He’ passed his last ten years in the 
neighbourhood of Charing Cross and 
Cockspur-street ; to be, as he said, in 
the ‘full tide of human existence.”"* He 
must have been seen by the readers of 
this, sitting in St. James’s Park, drink- 
ing warm milk. “ Dieu lui fasse Paix.” 

Isleworth, March 1. G. 8. 


Le GenprE STARKIE, Eso. 

Feb. 28. In his 32d year, Le Gendre 
Starkie, Esq. of Huntroyde, Lancashire, 
M. A. of Brazen-nose College, Oxford, 
and one of his Majesty’s Justices of the 
Peace for the county of Lancaster. 

The representative of an ancient fa- 
mily, and the inheritor of an ample 
fortune, he entered upon life with a 
high sense of the various responsibilities 
which are attached to the character of 
a country gentleman ;—and it was his 
study and his pride tu sustain that cha- 
racter throughout, in its genuine worth 
and dignity. Unfortunately, however, 
he was prevented by the infirmities of ‘a 
weak constitution, from engaging in the 
more active scenes of public life, or tak- 
ing that lead in his native country to 
which his fortune, his talents, and his 
many and great virtues so justly entitled 
him. Yet in the domestic retirement 
which his *health required, and which 
was perhaps most congenial with the 
mild and benignant qualities of his 
heart—even here, his mind was ever 
ardently occupied in promoting some 
measure of public utility, or in perform- 
ing some noble act of private munifi- 
cence. Even those by whom he was 
best known, and most beloved, cannot 
do justice to the many estimable qua- 
lities which adorned his character; but 
the general feeling of affection and re- 
spect evinced for his memory, is the 
best evidence of departed worth. 

The disease which so prematurely ter- 
minated his valuable life, is supposed to 
have originated during his residence at 
Rome, in the spring of 1219, when he 
was seized with an inflammation of the 
liver, which nearly proved fatal at the 
time, and from the effects of which, 
though partially subdued, he never per- 
fectly recovered. 

In the year 1814, Mr. Starkie married 
Elizabeth Jane, second daughter of the 
late Richard Gwillym, esq. of Bewsey, 
co. Lancaster, but died without issue. 


Licut.-Co.. Sistuorp, M. P. 
March 9. At Canwick, near Lincoln, 
Coningsby Waldo Sibthorp, Esq. M. P. 
for the city of Lincoln, and Lieut.-Col. 
of the South Lincoln Militia. The me- 
mory of so good a man ought not to be 
forgotten, and it must be a strained 
panegyric 
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panegyric, indeed, that can exceed the 
merits either of his public or private 
character. By his death the country 
has lost one of her most accomplished 
gentlemen, and society is bereaved of 
one of its most distinguished ornaments. 
Colonel Sibthorp received his educa- 
tion at Westminster-sehool, of which he 
always spoke with pride, and seemed to 
take delight at the very mention of its 
name ; and afterwards became a student 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, where 
his classical taste and feeling were well 
known. It pleased Providence, during 
the latter years of bis life, to afflict him 
with a most painful illness; yet great as 
his sufferings must bave been during 
this trial, they were borne without a 
murmur, and with a perfect resigna- 
tion to the will of Heaven. In bis more 
immediate neighbourhood, he bas left a 
void which will not easily be supplied. 
His religion was exemplary, alike re- 
moved from enthusiasm and lukewarm- 
ness. His hospitality was proverbial, 
and no man more enjoyed the society of 
his friends, or contributed in a greater 
degree to their individual comfort than 
the subject of this memoir. In his at- 
tachments he was ardent and sincere, 
and hence it is that his loss will be so 
severely felt, and his memory affectio- 
nately cherished by his surviving friends. 
He was ever méreiful to the faults and 
failings of his fellow-creatures, and 
candid in his judgments on the charac- 
ter of others. His manners were those 
of a perfect gentleman, polite, courteous, 
sad unassuming. re was an inex- 
pressible suavity in his demeanour that 
endeared bim to all; and though in 
mixed society he seemed mere disposed 
to listen to the sentiments of others 
than to deliver bis own, yet many are 
the occasions when his powers of con- 
versation threw instruction and delight 
around him. Possessed of a large for- 
tune, this good and amiable man seemed 
to think that it was only conferred upon 
him, as the means of increasing the 
iness of mankind. Many, indeed, 

are the public objects of misery which 
his benevolent heart raised from afilic- 
tion; and doubtless, still more are 
known only to that Almighty Being 
who “ seeth in secret, and rewardeth 


Colonel! Sibthorp represented the city 
of Lincoln in three successive Parlia- 
ments, and it may be most truly said, 
that no man ever entered the House 
of Commons with a more independent 
mind, or with a loftier sense of honour. 
His intellectual attainments were of a 
very superior quality indeed, and had it 

Gent. Mac. March, 1822. 
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ponerse the great Di of events to 
ave blessed him with th, it is highly 
probable that he would have distin- 
guished bimself in the senate by his 
eloquence. But alas! sickness inca- 
pacitated him from paying that atten- 
tion to bis parliamentary duties which 
he so earnestly wished to pay. Colonel 
Sibthorp was an enthusiastic admirer of 
the principles of Mr. Pitt, and conse- 
quently gave his support to the present 
Ministry; yet he only supported those 
measures which his conscience assured 
him were for the good of bis country. 
He was a true friend also to the doc- 
trines and discipline of the Church of 
England, and those inroads which its 
pretended friends, but in reality its 
worst enemies, are perpetually making 
upon it, were always discountenanced 
by him, and met with his most decided 
disapprobation. Such was the man 
whose character I have attempted to 
describe ; and should this brief memoir 
meet the eye of any friend of Colonel 
Sibthorp’s, he will acknowledge its fide- 
lity; or should it arrest the attention of 
a stranger, he will see in it many traits 
worthy of imitation. Suffice it to say, 
that Colonel Sibthorp’s public and pri- 
vate worth were known and appreciated 
by all who had the happiness of his ae- 
quaintance. As a kind brother, an 
affectionate son, and a faithful friend, 
his loss will be lamented with the most 
poignant anguish. Though cut off by a 
premature death in the prime of life, he 
has bequeathed to his friends the recol- 
lection of many virtues and excellencies 
to mitigate their sorrow ; and they may 
exelaim with exultation, though with sad- 
ness, in the feeling language of the Poet, 
* Non totus, raptus licet, optime, nebis 
Eriperis, redit os placidum moresque 


benigni, [imago |” 
Et venit ante oculus, et pectore vivit 
1. G, 


Rev. Tuomas CHERRY. 

March 10, At MerchantTaylors’ School, 
aged 75, the Rev. Thomas Cherry, B. D. 
Vicar of Sellinge, Kent, and for 24 years 
the highly-respected Head Master of 
that distinguished seat of learning. 

Mr. Cherry was himself educated at 
Merchant Taylors’ School, whence he 
was elected to St.John’s College, Oxford, 
in 1763; he took the degree of B.A. in 
1767, of M. A. in 1771, of B. D. in 1776, 
and was chosen Master of Maidstone 
School 1777. In 1795 the Rev. Samuel 
Bishop, who had filled the situation of 
Head Master of Merchant Taylors’ 
School with singular ability, breathed 
his last. (See vol. LXV. p. 972.) “ Ex- 
cellence, like Bishop’s,” says Dr, Wilson 
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in his History of this Institution *, “ had 
the effect of rendering the Company 
somewhat fastidious in the choice of a 
successor. Impressed with the sim- 
plicity of manners, the strength of pene- 
tration, the integrity of conduct, the 
depth of learning, and the brilliancy of 
imagination, which characterised their 
departed friend, they overlooked every 
other consideration in their wish to see 
“his like again:’ and, thinking that 
more of these estimable qualifications 
were united in the Master of Maidstone 
School than in any other of the candi- 
dates, they elected him on the 16th of 
December. How far the choice was jus- 
tified by experience, the flourishing state 
of the School for nearly a quarter of a 
century, bears ample testimony. He 
uniformly inculeated that principle of 
disinterested loyalty, which has in every 
age been the distinguishing characteris- 
tick of Merchant Taylors.” 

Mr. Cherry was, at various periods of 
his life, Curate and Lecturer of St. Anne’s, 
Limehouse; alternate Lecturer of Christ 
Church, Spitalfields ; Vicar of Leckford, 
Hants; Vicar of Loose, Kent; Curate 
of St. Mary Abchurch, and St. Laurence 
Pountney, London; and in 1813 was 
Chaplain to George Scholey, esq. when 
Lord Mayor. Dr. Wilson, in the other 
division of his volume +, paid Mr. Cherry 
the following deserved compliment: “Of 
this amiabie man it may be truly said, 
(and what can be greater praise ?), that 
in taste and talents he yields to none of 
his predecessors. Placed as he is be- 
tween the dead and the living, be forms 
one of the links that unite the scholars 
of the present day with those of former 
times. And when, at last, his honour- 
able career of usefulness is closed, his 
literary companions will long remember 
him for his intimate, yet unostentatious, 
acquaintance with the treasures of An- 
tiquity.” Mr. Cherry resigned in 1819, 
and was succeeded by his son-in-law, 
the Rev. James-William Bellamy, B. D. 
the present Head Master. On bis re- 
tirement he had the pleasing satisfaction 
of receiving from his grateful scholars a 
silver urn, inscribed with the following 
lines: “ Thome Cherry, S. T. B. qui 
Schole Mercatorum Sciss. annos viginti 
quatuor felicjssimé prefuit, Alumni su- 
periorum ordinum hoc pietatis monu- 
mentum consecravére A. D.mpcccxix.” 

He was interred on the 16th instant, 
in the chapel at Poplar, where rest the 
remains of bis wife. 


Rev. Dr. HEATH. 


Feb. 23. In the Cloisters, Windsor, 





* Page 520, where a good portrait of 
Mr. Cherry may be seen. t P. 1144, 


the Rev. Dr. George Heath, Canon of 
Windsor, and Fellow of Eton College. He 
was of King’s College, Cambridge, A. B. 
1768, A. M. 1771. Dr. Heath’s truly 
select and sumptuous classical library 
was sold by auction by Mr. Jeffery, in 
May, 1810—4809 articles; the sale of 
which produced 9,000]. ‘* Never,” says 
Mr. Dibdin, ‘‘ did the biblomaniac’s 
eye alight upon ‘ sweeter copies,’ as the 
phrase is; and never did the biblioma- 
niacal barometer rise higher than at 
this sale! The most marked phbrenzy 
characterised it. A copy of the Edi- 
tio Princeps of Homer (by no means a first 
rate one) brought 921.; and all the Aldine 
Classies produced such an electricity of 
sensation, that buyers stuck at nothing 
toembrace them!" Besides the Sale 
catalogue printed for Jeffery, another 
catalogue was printed of this collection, 
by Mr. Constable, of Edinburgh, with 
the prices and purchasers’ name, The 
prices of many of the articles are also to 
be found in the 4th No. of the Classical 
Journal. ® 


—@— 
Joun Atkins Wricut, Eso. 

March 5. At Crowsley-park, Oxford- 
shire, John Atkins Wright, Esq. Chair- 
man of the Quarter Sessions for that 
County, and Recorder of the Corpora- 
tion of Henley-upon-Thames. He was 
a native of Norfolk, and a son of the 
late Mr. Atkins, of Ketteringham, who 
a considerable landed estate in 

that county. In 1802 he was elected 
M.P. for the city of Oxford with Mr. 
Burton ; and again served with that 
gentleman in 1806. This Parliament 
sat one Session only. In 1807 Mr. 
Wright declined the fatigue of a cane 
vass, and retired from the contest ; Mr. 
Lockhart was therefore elected with Mr. 
Burton without opposition, At the ge- 
neral election in 1812, the citizens of 
Oxford, as it were with one spirit, soli- 
cited Mr. Wright again to offer himself to 
represent them in Parliament; they com- 
menced a spirited canvass, and received 
such assurances of success, that at the 
general election he was speedily placed 
at the head of the poll, and was returned 
by a triumphant majority ; the contest 
was chiefly with Mr. Lockhart and Mr. 
Eden (now Lord Auckland) ; and the 
former was returned with Mr. Wright. 
In 1818 he was again returned with 
General St. John, which made the fourth 
time of his serving as M. P. for Oxford. 
In justice to the memory of departed 
worth, we may safely declare, that dur- 
ing the whole of his parliamentary career 
he discharged its duties in the most 
manly, upright, and independent man- 
ner, with honour to himself, and to the 


universal stisfaction of his eee. 
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Sir J. Bontase Warren, Bart. G. C. B. 

Feb. 27. At the apartments of Sir 
Richard Keats, at Greenwich Hospital, 
the Right Hon. Sir John Borlase War- 
ren, Bart. G. C. B. Admiral of the White. 

This gentleman was descended, in the 
female line, from the Borlases or Bur- 
laces in Cornwall, of whom one was a 
baronet and another an historian. In 
consequence of an intermarriage with a 
Warren, that name was superadded to 
the former; Anne, an only daughter 
of Sir John Borlase, Bart. having become 
the wife of Arthur Warren, of Staple- 
ford, in the County of Nottingham, 
which was in the possession, and formed 
the oecasional residence, of the late Ba- 
Fronet. 

After receiving part of his education 
under the Rev. Mr. Princeps, of Bicester, 
Sir John was sent to Winchester School, 
whence, in consequence of a sudden de- 
termination, arising out of an irresisti- 
ble impulse for the navy, he went to sea 
in the Alderney sloop of war, com- 
manded by Captain O'Hara. 

Having, in part, gratified his inclina- 
tion, he bad good sense enough to see 
the propriety of completing his studies. 
He accordingly entered himself of Ema- 
nuel College, Cambridge ; and was so 
well pleased with Mr. Martyn, bis tutor, 
since become celebrated for his botanical 
researches, that he afterwards hestowed 
upon him the Living of Little Marlow, 
in the county of Bucks. 

Soon after he came into the possession 
of his patrimonial fortune, he purchased 
the Island of Lundy, and amused him- 
self with a yacht in the Bristol Channel : 
but the American war having presented 
a scene more suitable to his views and 
his ambition, he abandoned his pleasure- 
boat to some opulent citizen, and his 
new purchase to the rabbits, its chief, 
if not its only inhabitants, for the pur- 
pose of serving as a Lieutenant on board 
the Nonsuch. 

In a short time after this we find him 
acting as Master and Cammander in the 
Helena; and then as Post-Captain® in 
the Ariadne, I’ Aigle, and the Winchelsea, 

On the return of peace he married the 
daughter of General Clavering, by Lady 
Diana West, third danghter of the first 
Earl of Delaware, by whom he has had 
several children: his eldest son, an offi- 
cer in the Guards, and a young man of 
great promise, died in Egypt. 

At the commencement of the late 
French war, Sir John, who in 1775 had 
been honoured with a patent of baronet- 
age, was appuinted to the Flora frigate, 
and in the course of a few months re- 





* His Commission was dated in 1781. 


ceived the command of a flying squadron, 
with which he annoyed the trade, and 
alarmed the coast of France, making 
many rich captures at the same time. 

In 1794 he received the ribband of 
the Bath as a testimony of his Majesty’s 
high opinion of bis services; and in the 
summer of 1795 he acted as Commodore 
of the division of ships which effected a 
debarkation in Quiberon Bay, his 
fiying on en = Semen On be 4 
eceasion he took Fort Penthievre ; and, 
although the emigrants proved unsuc- 
cessful, yet no blame whatsoever has 
ever attached itself to the British Navy, 
(See vol. LXV. p. 690.) 

Having removed into the Canada of 
74 guns, he joined the Brest fleet under 
Lord Bridport; and, being detached 
soon after, with a strong squadron to 
the coast of Ireland, on the 10th of Oc. 
tober, 1798, he was fortunate enough 
to fall in with, and after a chase of two 
days, and a smart engagement, to cap- 
ture the Hocke, a French ship of the line, 
commanded by M. Bompard, together 
with three heavy frigates, and, as well 
as the ship of the line, entirely new, fall 
of troops and stores, with every neces- 
sary for the establishment of their views 
and plans in Ireland. (See our vol. 
LXVIII. pp. 894. 1072.) This critical 
victory filled the nation with joy, and 
appears to have saved Ireland from the 
miseries of a new civil war. The House of 
Commons, fully sensible of its import- 
ance, honoured him with avote of thanks 
on the occasion. (LX1X.40.)—Soon after 
this he hoisted his flag as Rear-Admiral, 
and arrived by various steps to the rank 
of Admiral of the White. 

On the return of peace he was no- 
minated a Member of the Privy Council, 
and repaired to St. Petersburgh in the 
capacity of Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary. His situa- 
tion at that Court was not a litile deli- 
cate; for we had been recently on the 
eve of a war with this power, while the 
retention of Malta, soon after followed 
by a new contest with France, gave rise 
to negotiations of a most important na- 
ture. He appears, however, to have 
succeeded ; and to have placed his suc- 
cessor in a favourable situation. 

Sir John sat in four different parlia- 
ments. In 1774 and 1780 he repre- 
sented the borough of Marlow, in which 
he formerly possessed great influence ; 
and at the general elections in 1796 and 
1802 he was returned for the town of 
Nottingham. 

His remains were removed on the 5th 
March from his house in Upper Grosve- 
nor-street, for interment in the family 
vault at Stratton Ardiey, Oxfordshire. 

DEATHS. 





DEATHS. 
Loxpon anv 1Ts Environs. 

Lately. TN Queen-square, 70, the widow of 
“I Mr. Constance, carpenter, late 

of Marlborough-street.—Blanch, only and 
thumous daughter of Mr. C. A. Stothard, 
.S.A. (See vol. XCI. i. 642; and also our 
Poetry for the present Month. )—January 20. 
In Portman-square, Mrs. S. Shard.—21. 
Elizabeth-Jane, wife of Mr. Ekins, of 
Bermondsey. — Dorothea, wife of Thomas 
Watson, Esq. of Judd-street, Brunswick- 
ware.—31. Aged 45, Elizabeth, wife of 
Mr. Jobn White of Great Portland-street.— 
February 7. In Howland-street, aged 74, 
Richard Wroughton, esq. who long held a 
conspicuous station on the London stage. 
His talents, if not of the highest order, 
were in the next degree. He was much 
respected in his profession at a time when 
Garrick, Barry, and Smith were high in 
favour. As a companion he was humourous 
and well bred; and was much respected by 
a circle of friends. He has left a widow to 
lament his loss.— At Clapton, Emanuel 
Muller, esq.—In Hans-place, aged 70, 
Mrs. Lance.—8. In Great Queen street, 
aged 74, James Bovick, Esq—In Upper 
arley-street, aged 29, Wm. Baliol Best, 
esq. youngest son of the late George Best, 
esq. of Chilston-park, Kent.—In Pall-mall, 
aged 73, Thomas Wagstaffe, .: of Wood- 
hall, Shenley-hill, Herts.—9. In Albany, 
Piccadilly, John-William Sprangers esq. 
Rear-Adm. of the White.—12. In Rock- 
ingham row, Kent-road, aged 89, George 
Clay, esq.—In B:rton-street, aged 28, Per- 
cival Crawley, esq.—12. Aged 25, Mr. 
Henry Baldwyn, bookseller, of Newgate- 
street, a young man of considerable lite- 
Tary attainments. His acquaintance with 
early poetry and the drama has been 
forcibly exemplified in the Retrospective 
Review, to which he contributed se- 
veral articles. —- 13. In Charles-street, 
Berkeley-square, aged 19, Jane, wife of 
George Finch, esq. daughter to Rear-Adm. 
and ly Elizabeth Tollemache.—14. In 
Hertford-street, May-fair, 24, Lieut. George 
Welsh, R. N.—In Tisenatone, Piccadilly, 
Mary, wife of Thomas Walford, esq.—15. 
Aged 21, Miss Catherine Sayer, second 
a ge of Augustin Sayer, esq. and sister 
to Dr. Sayer, of Howland-street, Fitzroy- 
square.—16. In Gower-street, Alexander 
Hawthorn, esq.—i7. Frances-Maria, wife 
of Mr. P.H. Abbott, of Leigh-street, Bur- 
ton-crescent.— At an advanced age, G. 
Storey, esq. Presiding Magistrate at Shad- 
well Police Office —18. The wid. of late Mr. 
P. Carey, of Goswell-street.—At Tottenham 
High-cross, 6, Simon Bragner,esq.—In Hill- 
street, Berkeley-square,. James Gordon, 


esq. —23. At her grandson’s, 99, Mrs. 
Hannah Clarkson.—23, Mr. Robert Pyke, of 
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Seymour-street.—26. Mr. John Williams, 
of the -loaf, in Milk-street.—. 
54, the wife of Mr. Thomas Wright, one 
of the principal door- of the House 
of Lords. —27. The wife of Mr. C. Heath, 
carver and gilder, Broad-street.—Aged 24, 
“Daniel, son of Jacob Mocatta, esq. of 
Church-street, Stoke i —28. The 
widow of the late Martin Pearkes, esq. of 
Upper Harley-street, and last surviving 
daughter of the late Samuel Gist, ont of 
Gower-st. and Wormington-grange, Wor- 
cestershire—March 1. In Beaumont-street, 
Mary-le-bone, Mrs. Francis Davies.—At 
Kew-green, 101, James Montagu, esq. 
In Skinner-street, 31, Jemima, wife of Mr. 
John Lutwyche, leaving an infant family of 
nine children—At Kennington, 68, Mr. 
William Bonner, late chemical accountant 
at Apothecaries Hall, and 45 years a faith- 
ful servant of the company.—In Fenchurch 
street, aged 83, Mary, widow of Mr. G. 
Zimmerman, sugar-refiner, formerly of 
Greenwich.—2. At Tottenham, Eliza, wife 
of Joseph Patience.—4. At Mile-end- 
road, 64, Donald Stewart, esq.—In Pall- 
mall, aged 60, the lady of Sir Scrope 
Bernard Morland, Bart. M. P.—5. At 
Chiswick, aged 73, Skynner Woodroffe, esq. 
—7. At Hampstead, aged 31, Anne, wife of 
John Eicke, esq. and daughter of Charles 
Bannister, esq.—8. Aged 46, the wife of 
Mr. H. Stuart, of the Lambeth-road, Surrey. 
—10. AtSpring-grove, 65, Thomas Brett, 
esq.—11. isa, wife of Mr. W. E. Rolfe, 
of Tanner’s-hill, Lewisham-road.—In Mitre- 
court, Milk-st. Frances Letitia Maskall.—15. 
At her father’s house, Peckham, 19, Su- 
sanna, second daughter of William Framp- 
ton, esq.—16. In Portland-place, the relict 
of Sir William Dunkin, formerly one of his 
Majesty's Judges in the Supreme Court of 
Calcutta.—19. Rich. Stephens Taylor, esq. 
an eminent solicitor in Field-court, "8 
Inn: he lived respected and died Ia- 
mented.—20. Aged 84, Joseph Welch, 
esq. one of the oldest members of the Corpo- 
ration of London ; many years Deputy of 
Candlewick Ward, and a Director of the 
West India Company. He was a constant 
attendant on all public duties; and a 
steady friend to the constitution of his 
country both in church and state, as by law 
established. His liberality to others 
exceeded what he expended on 9 
which his uniform, just, good, and prudent 
management of his affairs enabled him to 
do.—21. Aged 2 years, 4 months, Emma, 
daughter of the Rev. Weeden Butler, M. A. 
Chelsea.—23. At Brompton Park-house, 
Middlesex, in his 84th year, James Vere, 
esq. Fellow of the Linnean Society. He 
was nominated Sheriff of London and fined 
in the year 1784; was the Senior Vice Pre- 
sident of the London Dispensary, and the 
oldest Governor of Christ's Hospital. _ 
ere 
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Vere was descended from an old and consi- 
derable family, resident at Hints 
and Shenstone, in ire, and after- 


wards at Cester Over, in Warwickshire, and 
to the late James Vere, esq. 


was nephew 
lord of the manor of Hill Morton. 


Berxs.—Jan. 18. At Kingston Rectory, 
the relict of Henry Deane, esq. of Reading. 
—At Windsor, 78, William Gorton, esq. 
—Feb.25. At Newbury, 65, Samuel An- 
drews Lloyd, esq.—March 12. At Datchet, 
Letitia-Mytton, wife of C.N. White, Esq. 

Cumpertanp.—At Park Rigg, Stapleton, 
100, Mr. J. Graham. 

Devon.—At Tamerton, near Plymouth, 


.Caroline-Wynn, the infant daughter of Col. 


Sir Edmund Keynton Williams, K.C. B.— 
At Exeter, G. Daniel, M.D.—At Axminster, 
G. W. Poole, esq. — At Plymouth, Mr. P. 
Nettleton, bookseller. — H. 
Strong, Esq—The Rev. C. Hill, of Tren- 
tishoe nd Juntoe.—Fed. 17. The Rev. Thos. 


-William Shore, Vicar of Otterton, and 


brother of Lord Teignmouth.—March 7. 
At Exmouth, the relict of the late Edmund 
Bastard, esq. of Sharpham, and mother of 
E. P. Bastard, esq. M. P. for the county of 
Devon. 

Essex.—At Sible Hedingham, the Rev. 
Mr. Stevenson.—At Colchester, 87, G. 
Mills, Esq.—Jan. 25. Aged 83, Mrs. Eli- 
zabeth Mason, of Hornchurch. 

GuoucesTersuire.—Jan. 20. At Clif- 


ton, Caroline, dau. of W. King, esq. of 


Spital-gate, Grantham.—Feb. 14. At Bris- 
tol, 73, Josiah Grace, a member of the 
Society of Friends.—18. At Newland, 64, 
Elizabeth, the widow of G. G. Ducarel, 
esq. late of Exmouth, Devon.—19. At 


‘Badminton, Lord Edward-Henry Somerset, 


oungest son of the Duke of Beaufort.—At 
Redland, after a very protracted illness, the 


wife of J. M. Gutch, esq. proprietor of 


Felix Farley's Bristol Journal. 

Hants.—Feb. 26. At Porchester, Cathe- 
rine-Lloyd, wife of Rear-Adm. Cooke, of 
that place. 

Hererorpssire.—At Allensmore, near 
+ mee poe a ge a 
Longworth, 72, Robert Phillips, esq. Mr. 
Phillips was called to the =44 early life. 


‘In the year 1784 he was unanimously 


chosen to re t the city of Hereford in 
Parliament, but relinquished the situation 
soon afterwards, when his brother-in-law, 
the late Mr. Walwyn, was elected. On the 
death of James Poole, esq. in 1801, Mr. 
Phillips was appointed Recorder of Here- 
ford, and ably and honourably performed 
the duties of office as long as he lived. 
. Herts.—Miss Jane Jenner, of Battle, 
author of ‘‘ Melmoth House.”—Mar. 4. At 
Ware, 83, the widow of Aaron Green, esq. 
—5. At Cheshunt, 17, Elizabeth, 


» dau. of 
— Stephen Cattley, esq. of Camber- 


Houwts.—At Great Staughton, 65, the 


Rev. James Pope, B. D. formerly Fellow of 
St. John’s College, M. A. 1781, B. D. 
1786. 
Chane Detgr og fee tae 
J " At 
Chatham, rq $0. Holland.— March @. 
At Bromley, the relict of the Rev. W. 
Si » Rector of Norton.—20. At Rams- 
, the widow of the Rev. Richard Harvey. 
fSee vol. XCI. ii. p. 181). 
Lancasutre.— At Bolton-le-Sands, H. 
Berry, esq.—At Samlesbury, near Preston, 
87, Alexander Gregson, esq. He was born 
and died in the same room, and resided in 
the same house all his life—At Manches- 
ter, Mr. W. » printer.—Mr. T. Bind- 
loss, late clerk of the Customs, Li —_ 
Fel. 18. At Lancaster, 73, John _ 
bank, esq. an old townsman and 
shipbuilder.—24. 52, Mr. Richard 
Newton, formerly of r. 
Lincotnsuire.— At Alford, the Rev. 
Mr. Bean. — At Aswardby, R. C. Brack- 
enbury, esq. 
Norrotx. —At Norwich, the Rev. J. 
Deacon. 
NortHaMpTonsHire.—At Northampton, 
the Rev. S. Jones. ‘ 
Oxrorp.— Feb. 24. At Henley-upon- 
Thames, Mrs. Bevan, “ged 57. 
Suropsuire.—The Rev. Benjamin Ed- 
wards, Rector of Frodesley—At Oswestry, 
R. Ireland, esq.— At Wem, 80, W. Jeffreys, 


Somerset. —At Bath, J. L. Fournier, 
esq. —At Andersey, J. Govett, esq.—At 
Dulverton, J. Brown, esq. — At Ilminster, 
V. Palmer, esq.—At Wells, E. Parfitt, esq. 
—Elias Pearce, esq.—At Compton Martin, 
103, Mrs. Candy.— March 8. At Chew 
Magna, 68, Mr. David Strode Jenkins. 

Srarrorp.—At Stanton, W. Nadin, esq. 
a —The Rev. t. Howell, of 

els —March 1. at Worlington, 79, 
Rice James, esq. an eminent London mer- 
chant. 

Surrty.—At Chaldon, aged 91, Bar- 
nard Martyn, the venerable and res 
parish-clerk. He was a native of Fletching, 
in Sussex, and for upwards of 50 yéars an in- 
oy — ——— his wife, 
Sarah, ter of his in 
office, who ded'sged 775 vt eae b 
Nursed and trained by poverty to a life of 
labour, he devoted his early to useful 
industry, and from habits of regularity and 
temperance, laid the foundation of, and en- 
joyed a virtuous and tranquil old age. He 

been bedridden the few latter of 
his life, but with a mind serene, en | 


As Banstead, 84, Susanne, relict of James 
Sorel, 
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Sorel, esq. late of Spital-square, and Stoke 
Newi —27. At , 795 the Rev. 


H taylor, LL.B. Rector of Spridling- 
pow Hens ser Frey He was the son of the 
Rev. Henry Taylor, Rector of Crawley, au- 
thor of ‘‘ Ben Mordecai’s Letters,” &c. 
who died in May 1785 (see vol. LV. p.402.) 
Mr. Taylor died unmarried. See an account 
of the family in Nichols’s “‘ Literary Anec- 
dotes,’ ‘vol. VII. pp. 411, 686.—March 8. 
At Richmond-hill, aged 65, Jane-Theresa, 
relict of the Rev. Robert Mark Delafosse, 
EL.B. (See vol. LXXXIX. ii. p181.)— 
8. At Sudbrook Park, near Petersham, Mrs. 
Raikes, of Upper Grosvenor-street.—16. At 
Tooting, 54, in consequence of a fall from 
a chaise, Mr. John Smith, of Blackman- 
street, Southwark, auctioneer —16. At his 
house, My Tooting, 79, Thomas Brown, 


.—17. At Stoke, near Guildford, 69, Mr. 
John Gumbrell, formerly of the Borough of 
Southwark. 


Sussex.— Fel. 11. At Hastings, Miss 
Montresor, of Rose-hill, Kent.—24. At 
Brighton, 24, Robert-Roberts Wilmot, esq. 
late of the 4th Dragoons, eldest son of Sir 
Robert Wilmot, of Chaddesden, bart. — 
March 16. In ow melon in the 
East Pallant, Chichester, 84, Mr. Harry 
Smith, well known by the appellation of 
«« The ’Squire.”” He was a complete sports- 
man of the Old School—skilful in the 
use of the cross and long bows, and at all 
athletic exercises—an adept at the single 
stick and quarter-staff, which last he would, 
"gill lately, turn with astonishing celerity. 
A well-known fact of his prowess in the last 
named exercise we subjoin: In 1779, a Ser- 
oe Elliott’s Light Horse being then at 

hester, and who was reputed one of the 
best swordsmen of the day, challenged his 
sword against ‘‘ the Squire’s’”’ staff, to draw 
the first blood; many are living who saw 
the encounter; when, at the expiration of 
four minutes, “the ’ ” gave his ad- 
versary the end of his staff in his forehead, 
which laid him flat on his back, and gained 
the victory. The staff, which is seven feet 
ten inches in length, is now preserved, and 
has thirteen cuts of the sword in it. 

Warwicxsuire.—At Coventry, 68, F. 
Perkins, esq. one of the Aldermen: he had 
been four times Mayor —Feb. 16. At Ki 
Newnham, 29, John Pellison- Kaye, a 
son of late Rev. John Kaye, of Woolston. 

Wesrmorztanp. — Mr. J. Kilner, editor 
and publisher of the Westmoreland Gazette. 

1LT8.— March 20. At Lockeridge- 
House, near Marlborough, 76, the Rev. 
John Burton Watkin, Rector of Crux-Easton, 
Hants, Vicar of Marshfield, Gloucestershire, 
and formerly Fellow of New College, Oxon. 
M. A. 1778. 

Wonrcester.—At Worcester, G. G. Bul- 
strode, esq.—At Knole Hill, Evesham, J. 
Hall, ye 9 At St. John’s, Wor- 
eester, John Little, esq. one of his Majes- 
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ty’s Justices of the Pesce for the counties 
of Worcester and Hereford. 

Yorxsuine.— At Ki ~ House, 
Lieut.-col. Fothergill.—T. Firth, esq. of 
sree 2 At oe ee H. 

erriman, ‘ormesl avy, and 
late of East India Congan 8 ae i 

Wates.—At Flos y » Carmarthen, 
the Rev. R. Jones.—At Langharne, Lieu- 
tenant Pemberton. 

Scottanp.— At Mertoun Manse, the 
Rev. J. Duncan—At Aberdeen, Lieut. J. 
Brice, R. N.—At Montrose, 68, Mr. David 
Duncan, merchant, brother of the Rev. J. 
Duncan, minister of West Worldham, Hants. 
— 6, at Dumfries, 77, Rev. J. Kir ick, 

InzLanp. — At Drogheda, L. Crookes, 
esq. Rev. R, Warren, of Tuam and Cong.— 
At Brew, Mayo, 108, L. O’Donel, esq. — 
At Longmore, Rev. Mr. M‘Namara.— At 
Downpatrick, the Rev. T. Waring.—At Kil- 
kenny, M. Shee, esq.—At Galway, the Rev. 
Mr. gn — At Kilkenny, Rev. P. Hel- 
sham.—lIn the county of Cavan, 17, Eleanora 
Margaretta Keatinge, eldest daughter of the 
very Rev. the Dean of St. Patrick's Dublin, 
and niece to the Viscountess Ferrard and 
Lord Oriels.—- At Drogheda, Lieut. Guy, 
He had recently lost his wife, and it appears 
he died of grief for the loss, eae fy 
sustenance for 21 days previously to his . 


Asroap.—July 20. At oe 21, 
Alexander Duff, esq. y Tt, of Muirtown, 
Inverness-shire, the Royal Regiment. 
His brother officers have erected a monu- 
ment to his memory.— Aug. 13. At Bom- 
bay, 36, Capt. John Simpson Bamford, of 
10th reg. Native Infantry. — 27. At 4 
lore, of the cholera morbus, 37, Major 
Palin, of the 4th Light Cavalry, Stn, 
eldest son of Thomas Palin, esq.— Sept. 21. 
Of the liver complaint, 43, Mr. John Stew- 
art: ofa wound in the head, March 2, pre~ 
ceding, Capt. Thomas Guise Stewart, 38, 
both of E. I. Company’s service, Bombay ; 
and brothers of Mrs. i. Westmacott, 
dogan-place.—Oct. 11. At British Accra, on 
the coast of Africa, 32, Anthony Calvert 
Hutton, esq. merchant, eldest son of W. 
Bernard Hutton, esq. of Watling-street, mer- 
chant.—12. Off Sierra Leone, Lieut. James 
Still, of H. M. S. Pheasant, son of Peter 
Still, esq. of Devonshire- . — Dec. 23. 
At Barbadoes, 20, H. J. ine, esq. bro- 
ther to Sir Charles Loraine, bart. of Kirk- 
harle, Northumberland, and a in the 
4th reg.— 1822, Jan. 26. At St. Petersburg 
(oO. 8), Dr. Robert — 71; he was 
deservediy esteemed. — Feb. 1. At Florence, 
Lord Howe Browne, second sou of the Mar- 
quis of Sligo.—s. At Malaga, from ersenic 
given by mistake for cream of tartar, Fras- 
quita, wife of W. Kirkpatrick, esq. 


*,* Memoirs of the Rev. C. Wyvill, Dr. 
Parry, Capt. Poggenpohl, &c. are unevoid> 
ably postpoued till our next. BILL 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from Feb. 19, to March 26, 1822. 
Christened. Buried. Qand 5 194]50 and 60175 
Males 7 igs foes Males ~ Soe 1898 = S5and10 87] 60and 70147 
Females - 1124 Females - 922 10 and 20 61] 70 and 80 1294 
“Whereof have died under two years old 481 3 ‘} 20 and30116/ 80 and 90 74 
& | 30 and 40177} 90 and 100 16 
Salt £1. per bushel; 44d. per pound. 40 and $0 181 








GENERAL AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importatioa, 
from the Returns ending March 16. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s d. s. d. & @ s d. s d. s d. 
45 11 is 3 15 7 21 11 21 7 23 #1 

















CORN EXCHANGE, March 22, 1892. 

The supply of Wheat since Monday has been moderate ; there were, however, a few 
arrivals from the Suffolk coast, for the finest parcels of which that day’s prices were fully 
obtained; but the ordinary sorts are very dull in sale.—Fine Barley sells on quite as good 
terms; and in Beans and Pease there is no alteration in value. 


PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, March 18, 45s. to 50s. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, March 20, 34s. Ojd. per ewt. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, March 21. 





Kent cccscevsceces Ql. 168, to 41. 15s. | Kent Pockets..........+5 31. Os. to Sl. Os. 
Sussex Ditto .. .. 2@l. 8s. to Sl. 38s. | Sussex Ditto .. «+ Ql. 14s. to 3l. 10s. 
Essex Ditto ........... . 2l. 10s. to 4l. Os. | Essex Ditto...........0008 @l. 18s. te 41. 4s. 


Farnham, fine, 6l. to 101. 0s.—Seconds, 4/. Os. to 71. 7s. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, March 21: 


St. James’s, Hay 41. 4s. 0d. Straw 11. 19s.0d. Clover 4/. 8s. 0d—Whitechapel, Hay 41. 4s. Od. 
Straw 11. 16s. 0d. Clover 5/. 0s —Smithfield, Hay 4/. 0s. 0d. Straw 11. 14s. 0d. Clover4l. 15s. 


SMITHFIELD, March 22. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


TE ccccsnincsenenisinnes 2s. 4d. to 3s. 8d. | Lamb .........00+ siden Os. Od. to Os. Od. 
SIN « ccccnqusestennl 2s. 8d. to 4s. Od. Head of Cattle at Market March 21 : 

Veal .ccccccoccescccccccce 88. 4d. 60 Ss. -Gd. PROS < cipiciedeesnes 566 Calves 147. 
Pork ...ssccsesseerereees 25. 4d. to 4s. 4d. Sheep and Lambs 4,820 Pigs 110. 


COALS, March 22: Newcastle, 31s. Od. to 40s. 3d.—Sunderland, 32s. 6d. to 41s. Od. 
TALLOW, per Cwt. March 22: Town Tallow 46s. 0d. Yellow Russia 52s. Od. 
SOAP, Yellow 80s. Mottled 90s. Curd 94s.—CANDLES, 9s. 6d. per Doz. Moulds 115. od. 





THE AVERAGE PRICES of Navicaste Canat Snares and other Paorerry, in 
March 1822 (to the 25th), at the Office of Mr. Scorr, 28, New Bridge-street, London. 
—Grand Trunk Canal, 1840/. Div. 751. per Ann.—Leeds and Liverpool, 356i. Div. 121.— 
Neath, 4001. Div. 25/. per Ann.—Barnesley, 1751. Div. 101.—Swansea, 180/. Div. 10/. 
—Monmouth, 162I. ex Div. 5/. Half-year.—Grand Junction, 230/. 2351. Div. 9l.—Union, 
80s. Div. 41.—Ellesmere, 62/. Div. 3/.—Regent’s, 251.—Worcester and Birmi » 251. 
—Kennet and Avon, 18/. Div. 16s.—Grand Union, 20/.—Huddersfield, 131.— th 
and Arun, 12/. Disc.—Thames and Medway, 20/.—Crinan, 2/. 2s—Croydon, 2i, 2s.— 
West India Dock, 180/. ex Div. 51. Half-year.—London Dock, 105/. ex Div. 2/. Half-year. 
—Globe Assurance, 131J. ex Div. 31. Half-year—Imperial, 90/. ex Div. 2l. 5s. Half-year.— 
Rock Assurance, 1/. 18s. Div. 2s.—Grand Junction Water Works, 54/. 10s. Div. 2. 10s. 

Ann.—West Middlesex, 50/. Div. 2/.—London Bridge, 47/. average, ex Half-yearly 
Biv. 1. 5s.—Westminster Gas Light Company, 70/. ex Div. 4l. per Cent. Half-year—New 
Ditto, 20/. Premium, ex Half-year Div—Covent Garden Theatre Share, 4004.—Drury 
Lane New Ditto, Five Shares, with Admission, 100/. DAILY 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From February 25, to March 27, 1822, both inclusive. 
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From February 26, to March 26, 1822. 





Ex. Bills, | Ex.Bills 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 




























































JOHN NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER, 


Fahrenheit’s The: Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
sd S : ig tO : 
weg[B Z| g [Ss ]Brom| weather. '%-42E| § [Sz|580™) Weather. 
F > 8 bs Z 2 "Sp in. pts. mE los z © “gojim- pts. 
Azsle=| = Inz Ss \2=| 4 |xz | 
Fo.j} °|°| ° Mar|° | °| ° | 
26 | 46 | 50 | 40 || 30, 16\cloudy 12 | 35 | 48 | 40 |:30, 42 /fair 
27 | 37 | 47 | 37 > 68 fair 13 | 38 | 54 | 47 > 06 /fair 
28 | 33 | 48 | 35 > 65|fair 14 | 48 | 56 | 50 > 01 |small rain 
Mal| 32 | 47 | 40 > °27|fair 15 | 89 | 35 | 46 > 25 fair 
2] 45 | 53 | 42 » 36\fair 16 | 47 | 54 | 50 || , 16 |cloudy 
3 | 42 | 57 | 45 > 32/fair 17 | 50 | 50} 50 > 30 {small rain 
4 | 42] 54] 46 > 06) fair 18 | 47 | 51 | 48 » 44 |cloudy 
5 | 46 | 54 | 50 » 04 /fair 19 | 50 | 60 | 54 » 33 |cloudy 
6 | 54 | 55 | 47 || 29, 64/stormy 20 | 50 | 55 | 47 » 83 |cloudy 
7 | 46] 48] 35 » 46|showery 21 | 47 | 57 | 46 > 25 |fair 
8 | 35 | 47] 45 > 44/rain 22 | 46} 55 | 45 > 40 |fair 
9 | 46] 50] 50 > 74/rain 23 | 39 | 60 | 46 > 20 /fair 
10 | 50 | 54] 44 » 60|stormy 24 | 46 | 50 | 40 |/29, 64 |sm. shower 
11 | 43 | 47 | 87 » 93/showery 25 | 40 | 49 | 39 » 75 |showery 
26 | 45 | 57 | 47 | 30, 10 |cloudy 











